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VERY Author, who entertains a due degree of 
, reverence fur the tribunal before which be is 
to appear, or who conſiders the importance of difle- 
minating doctrines and opinions through various 
parts of the world, which may operate on the happi- 
neſs of others when he is no more, will be anxious to 
correct his miſtakes, and to improve his Compoſi- 
tions, whenever the public favour, calling for a new 
impreſſion, affords him an opportunity for a reviſal. 
In the former editions this opportunity has been em- 
braced; and who is there who mult not ſay with 
Demea in Terence, 


Nunquem ita quiſquam bene fubduQ3 ratione ad vitam 
fuir, 


Din res, ætas, uſus ſemper aliquid adportct novi.“ 


Put it was, found, that the former purchaſers began 
to conſider the great alterations as, in ſome degree, 
in jurious; tor winch reafon, very little alteration is 
made in this Edition, It is reviſed and corrected, and 
| A'2 a word 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


a word is occaſionally changed, and a ſentence added 
or reſcinded, If the alterations had been continued, 
the book would have been like the celebrated ſhip, 
repaired ſo often, that not a ſingle plank remained 
of the original fabric. It is now therefore diſmiſſed 
with all its imperfections, and thoſe who may be in- 
duced, by a love of letters, or of moral remarks, to 
become purchaſers of it, need not fear left this 
Edition ſhould decreaſe, in whatever value it may 
poſte!s, by ſubſequent additions, or by very material 
:tCTAtIONS., 


IT is thought expedient to inform the Reader, that 


the Frontiſpieces, &c, are merely ornamental or 
enmblenmtic, and without any reference to particular 
Fetlons OF fituations. 
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THIRD EDITION. 


S the preſent Edition differs greatly from the 
A preceding, it may be neceflary to give ſome 
account of the difference: and I hope the reader will 
indulge what may perhaps be called the Parental 
Fondneſs of an Author, white he briefly relates the 
hiſtory of his Work. 


Mary of the papers in the Firſt Edition of the 
Firit Volume were written at College as voluntary 
exerciſes, for the fake of improvement, They had 
all of them an uncouvted right to the epithet, ju— 
venile, Gne or two of them were compoled betore 
the Writer had left his ſchool, and moſt of them before 
he had taken his Bachelor's & gree at the univerſity 
When they had accumulated to a number ſu fn 
cient to make a volume, he velit Penne * hether he 
mould commit them to the fan cs, or fend them up 
to London as an adventure, witnout a name. Per- 

laps it was vanity, perhaps it was raſhneſs, and 
perhaps a laucavle motive, Waich determined him 
to tranimit them as a gratuitous e to a Pub. 
lifher. They were fent anonymouſly from Oxford 
to London, were publitned anonymouſly, nor did 
the Publiſher knuw citner the Writes's name or per- 
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ſon during ſeveral months ſubſequent to the publica- 
tion. Praiſe was, however, beſtowed upon them 
from various and reſpectable quarters; and praiſe, 
operating like the warm ſunſhine on the ice, gradual- 
ly relaxed his reſolutions of concealment. It was not, 
nowever, without many fears and unaffected diffi- 
cence, that he conſented to own a child of the brain: 
which he had intended to expoſe and relinquiſh for 
ever, and that he at laſt prefixed his name to th 
Sccond Edition. He was tempted alſo to add a Se- 
cond Volume; and is happy in the reflection, that he 
has yet had n0 cauſe to repent of his compliance with 
the natural allurements of applauſe. T he good inten- 
rions which the book evidently diſplayed, tended to 
tecure it from cenſure, and were perhaps the chiet 
and beſt cauſes of its commendation, 


IT has been out of print more than once, and dur- 
ing a conſiderable time. In theſe intervals it has 
irequently been demanded, and many have been 
partial enough to expreſs diſappointment at not be- 
ing able to procure it. Its Author, however, was 


unwilling to accelerate the editions, ſo as to exclude: 


ſuch additions and improvements as he had been able 
to inſert, in the midit of a conſtant ſuccefion of 
other cares and daily labours. His reſpect and 
gratitude to his candid Readers, has induced him to 
take the opportunity of New Im preſſions, to render 
waatever lutle preſents he has ventured to make 
them, leſs unworthy of acceptance. 


A LARGE number of new Papers is admitted in this 
Edition, and a few of the former excluded, to make 
room. As the arrangements oi detached Papers is 
icicom of importance, it has been wholly changed, 
not indecd with the formality of a methodical plan, 
but tortuitouſly, and indecd juſt as the Papers hap- 
ECL. te be feviſed and prepared, 
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He who reſides at a diſtance from the metropolis 
and the preſs, will uſually find it neceſſary to requeſt 
the Reader to exerciſe his candour, as well as his ſa- 
gacity, in the correction of typographical Errata. 
Notwithſtanding | great care has been taken, it is but 
too probable that many errors remain, both of this 
and of other kinds, which an attentive Reader will 
indeed oblc.rve, bias a courteous Reader excule. 


In the great variety of matter which theſe Vo- 
lumes contain, it is almoſt impoſſible but that ſome 
opinions ſhould be advanced, which many will be diſ- 
poſed to cohtrovert. Men who are actuated by dif- 
ferent hopes and fears, and whoſe minds have been 
tinctured by different principles in religion or poli- 
tics, by different ſtudies, examples, and education, 
will often behold manners, books, and things, 
through tuch deluſive mediums as repreſent the ſame 
object in a diverſity of colour, But though the 
book may not be exempt from erroneous or diſput- 
able aſſertions, the Writer diſmiſſes it with a full 
confidence, that the general tendency of it is to form 
honeſt men, to diſcountenance the pride of faſhion- 
able folly, to promote the love of truth and liberty, 
and to recommend whatever is uſeful and amiable in 
conduct and in converſation, 
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No. I. ON ESSAY WRITING, 


HOSE Sages of antiquity, who, from their 
improvements in knowledge and virtue, had the 
leaſt dubious claim to the appellation of wiſe 


men, were yet too modeſt to aſſume a name which had 


the appearance of oftentation, and rather choſe to be 
called Philoſophers, or Lovers of wiſdom. From ſimi— 
lar motives, many of the Moderns, who have writ- 
ten with great ſkill on ſubjects of morality and ſcience, 
have entitled their productions, Eſſays; a name, 
which, though it may now convey the idea of regular 
treatiſes and diſſertations, is ſynonymous with the word 
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Attempts, and means no more than humble endeavours 
Ito inſtruct or to amuſe. 


| A viriter who, at a late period, 
F purſuing the track of thoſe celebrated authors who pre— 


ceded him, boldly promiſes improvement on his pre— 
deceſſors, is received with that indignation which arro- 
2 gaace, even when ſupported by ſome degree of, merit, 


natura ly excites 3 but he who profeſſes only an attempt, 


however unſucceſsful, has a claim to candour and in- 


dulgence. Failure has ceaſed to be ridiculous, where 
preſumption has not made pretenſions, nor confidence 
Santicipated ſucceſs. 

Many works, therefore, diſtinguiſhed by this unaſ- 
ſuming title, hae been well received, and have ob- 
. tained 


=. — — 
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tained a very exalted place in the ſcale of literary ho- 
nours. None have become more popular in their own 
country, than thoſe periodical papers, which were pub- 
liſhed by the Tatler, the Guardian, and the Spectator, 
and which have bcen ſucceſſively imitated by later 
writers. The taſte and morals of the nation have been 
more generally improved by theſe excellent, though ſhort 
and detached compoſitions, than by long and claborate 
ſyſtems of morality. They were addrefled to the heart 
and imagination, and fitted for the haunts of men 
engaged in the employments of common life; while 
ſcientific treatiſes of ethics were calculated only for the 
exerciſe of ſcholaſtie diſputation ; and their influence on 
the conduct of life, if they ever poſſeſſed any, was cir- 
cumſcribed within narrow limits. Addiſon, like So— 
crates, to whom he has: often been compared, brought 
down knowledge from thoſe heights which were acceſ— 
ſible only to profeſſed ſcholars, and placed it within the 
reach of all, who, to natural and common ſenſe, added 
the advantage of a common education. He it was who 
diveſted philoſophy o“ that unbecoming garb in which 
ſhe had been diſgniſed by her miſtaken followers, and 
repreſented her attired by the Graces, like the Godde!: 
of Beauty. 
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the ſeverer muſes have ſometim-: 


yontured to deſpiſe this entertaining {pecies of pro- 


duttions, as futile and ſuperficial, They have alerted 
that truth needs not embelliſhment, and that the orna- 
ments which the borrows from imagination are no leſs 
unbecoming thin unneceſſary, But the real utility of 
literary labours 1s to be eſtimated by the extent of their 
influence 


Truth, however, whei. delivered with that ivitemat:: 


presiſion Which 15 approved in the ſchools of philo-— 
tophy, will not have charms enough to detain the com- 


* 


Wor reader who takes up a book for th- amuſement e: 


firuction. by 


every thouſand of thoſe who have been delighted with 
the papers of Addiſon, perhaps not more than one has 
0 
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ſeen the Principia of Newton. Praiſes adequate to the 


merits of ſo exalted a genius, as was his who diſcovercs 
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the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, can ſcarcely be be- 


ſtowed ; 


nor is it detraction from his fame to aſſert, that 


- ſince his theories require a painful attention to compre- 
hend them, they will not generally be attended to, in 


— 


a commercial country like our own, where only the 


ſhort interval which the purſuit of gain, and the practice 
of mechanic arts affords, will be devoted to letters by 


the more numerous claſſes of the community. 


indeed it muſt be confeſſed, 
doctrines of philoſophy may be highly intereſting to the 


man of ſcience, and may 


And 


that though the abſtruſer 


qualify him for a profeſſor's 


chair, or a ſeat at the board of longitude, yet they ſeem 
not to have any tendency to render him better in his 


civil and ſocial relations. 


I never could find that the 


Elements of Euclid taught any one to be a better father, 
Mathematical truth is indec1 


huſband, ſon, or citizen. 
a moſt beautiful obje& of contemplation ; 


but moral 


truth is better calculated to excite and reward the at- 
tention of the buſy world. 


The great Bacon, who pointed out the path to thoſe 


ſublime heights in philoſophy, at which his followers 


have arrives, 


would never have brought his ſpeculations 


home to men's buſineſs and boſoms, to uſe his own ex- 


preſſions, if he had not written his Eſſays ; a work, which, 


as it was of the moſt extenſive utility, anc 
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our nation, as the reſtorer of true philoſophy; but yet, 
without detratting from his merits, we may expreſs our 
regret that he did not beſtow more time and pains on 
the grand ſcience of human nature. He appears, from 
the ſpectrens he has left us, to have been better qua- 
lied to advance it to perfection than any modern, 
'The example, however, of ſo profound a writer, 1s 
ſufficient to vindicate from the charge of futility, thoſe 
little compoſitions, which, without the formality of 
ſtudied treatiſes, aim at inſtructing the reader in the 
truths of ethics, of criticiſm, and in ali the more 
agreeable ſubjects of popular philoſophy. 

In an age when books and a competent education are 
eaſily attainable, all ranks will be found to devote a 
conſiderable portion of their unemploycd time to ſome 
kind of reading. But what ſhall they read during the 
interval of half an hour, interrupted perhaps by the 
prattle of children, or the impertinence of viſitors, or 
the avocations of buſineſs ? not a long and tedious trea- 
tiſe, divided and ſubdivided, and requiring at leaſt the 
unſuſpended attention of half a day, fully to comprehend 
the whole. They ſeek relaxation, but in this they find 
a taſk ; irkſome, becauſe it requires cloſe application; 
and unimproving, becauſe their application can only be 
deſultory. But hard indeed muſt be his lot, who, in 
the moſt active and moſt diſſipated ſcenes of life, can- 
not beſtow the ſmall ſpace of time required in the per- 
uſal of an Eſſay of a few pages, He who poſſeſſes ſuch 
books as the Religion of Nature Delineated, will 10: 
eaſily find better guides, but yet he will oftener be 
tempted to take the Spectator from his ſhelves. IIe 
who has never thought of reading the tedious, though 
inſtructive, conferences of Arrian, has perhaps commit- 
ted. to memory the Enchiridion of Epitetus, Even th? 


form, the ſize, the weight of the volume, are circun- 2» 
ſtances which deſerve to be attended to in a ſubordinate 


degree, ſince they may contribute to render its infii- 
ence more diffuſive. Who could bear to carry a fol 


with him in his chariot, or recline on a ſopha with: 


heavy quarto in his hand? 
It mult not, however, be ſuppoſed, that this kind ©: 


works is adapted only to the ſuperficial reader. Marv? 
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diſſertation. 
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readers, or of the ſame reader at different times. 
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ſubjects of morality and learning have been conciſely 
diſcuſled in a few pages, with a depth, ſolidity, and 
originality of thought, rarely exceeded in any formal 
The works of our Engliſh divines, the 
beſt moraliſts in the world, have ſometimes loſt their 
effect by their prolixity : for the mind of man, though 
comprehenſive to a very great degree, is yet circum— 
ſcribed within certain bounds, and, like a full veſlel, 
juffers all that is ſuperflu»us to run to waſte. But 
the periodical Effay ſatisfies the ſubject, without fa- 
üguing the attention, or overburthening the memory, 
The detached nature of theſe writungs enables the 
writer to vary his ityle without impropriety; to be 
grave or gay, humorous or ſevere; to lay down poſi- 
tive rules, or to teach by example; to ſpeak in his n 
perſon, or to introduce an inſtructive tale. Every vo- 
lume contains a variety of ſubjects treat d in various 
manners, and ſuited to the diſpoſitions of different 
Thus 
is idleneſs rendered attentive, and the liſtleſs moments 
of leiſure improved with the advantages of ſtudy, un- 
mixed with the toil of formal application. The ſaun- 


terer is dec ived into employment, and the vicious, the 
diſſipated, te buſy, are inſenhibly allured to the in— 
dulgence of literary and philoſophical contempla— 
iion 
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Thus extenſively ufeful and entertaining, it is by no 
means wonderful, that Eſſays have been more univer- 
ſally read in the buſy walks of life than any other pro- 
ductions. The names and works of Montaigne, of 
Bacon, of Temple, of Collier, of Addiſon, of St ele, 
and of their ſucceſsful followers, are held in a degree of 
eſteem, which neither the lapſe of time nor the caprice 


of faſhion have been able to annihilate. 
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There is ſcarcely an individual, not only of hoſe 
who profeſs learning, but of thoſe who de.ote any of 


of the Spectator, Place), h wever, in cur hands in the 
earlieſt period of life, they have loit, in the eyes of 
many readers, the charm of novelty, To theſe perhaps 
new Attempts or Eflays, ſimilar at leat in kind, ma 
eltord ent.iiainment, Nor ſhould they be checked as 
B 3 pre- 
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preſimptuoue, fince, without the ſpirit of adventure, 
mouern literature would become either ſtationary or re- 
troprace, Ihe fame of thoſe writers, however great, is 
hut adequate to their merits 3 but though it is true that 
they have preſznted us with much fine gold, yet the 
mine is iti}] rich, and will never be exhauſted. 


From the various combination of human paſſions, 


oi1ginally tew in number, an infinite variety of moral 


appearances is found to ariſe. Political revolutions, 
religious reformations, the whims of faſhion, and the 
changes in literature, enable the moral writer, when he 
travels even in the beaten road of an Eſſayiſt, to di:- 
cover proſpects hitherto unobſerved or not deſcribed. 
Ihe metropolis of a great empire, ilouriſhing in art, 
and commerce, is, as it were, the hot-bed of manners, 
in which every plant ſhoots up with forced luxuriance. 
In a harveſt ſo plentiful, not only thoſe who firſt apply 
the ſickle are rewarded with abundance, but many a 
loaded ſheaf remains to be picked up by the careful 
gleaner. And happily for the morals and amuſement, 
as well as underſtandings of our nation, the labourers 
have not been few nor unſucceſsful, 

The preſent age has been called an age of literary 
luxury; nor let it bluſh at the appellation, The pai- 
ſion for letters is attended with the ſweeteſt ſatisfac- 
tions; and the indulgence of it tends to filence the im- 
portunity of many other paſſions, which, as they are 
leſs innocent, can ſeldom be gratified without conſe- 
quent miſery. 


No. II. oN ENTRANCE INTO LIFE, AND THE 
CONDUCT OF EARLY MANHOOD. 


HERE ſeems to be a peculiar propriety in ad- 

| dreſting moral precepts to the riſing generation. 
Beſides that, like cravellers ent: ring on a journey, the 
want direction, there are circumſtances which render i: 


probable, 
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probable, that inſtruction will be more efij-acious in 
youth than at a maturer period. Long habits of bufl— 
neſs or pleature, and an indiſcriminate intercourſe with 
mankind, often ſuperinduce a great depree of inſenſi— 
bility z and: the battered veteran at laſt coniders the 
admonitions of the moraliſt as the vain babbling of a 
ſophiit, and the declamation of a ſchool-boy. The 
kcen edge of moral perception 1s blunted by long and 
reiterated colliton, To him who has loit.the finer fen— 
ſibilities, it is no leſs fruitleſs to addreſs a moral diſ- 
courſe, than to repreſent to the deaf, the charms of 
melody, or to the blind, the beauties of a picture. 

gut youth poſſeſſes ſenſibility in perſection; and un— 
leſs education has been totally neglected, or etroneouſly 
purſued, its habits are uſually virtuous, Furniſhed 
with a natural ſuſceptibility, and free from any ac- 
quired impediment, the mind is then in the molt fa- 
vourable ſtate for the admiſſion of inſtruction, and for 
learning how to live. 

I will then ſuppoſe a young man preſent who has 
pailed through the forms of a liberal education at 
(chool, and who is juſt entering on the ſtage of life, to 
act his part according to his own judgment, I will ad- 
dreſs him with all the affection and ſincerity of a parent, 
in the foilowing manner : 

* You have violent paſſi ns implanted in you by 
Nature for the accompliſkment of her purpoſes. 
* But conclude not, as many have done to their 


ce 


« ruin, that becauſe they are violent, they are irre- 
e fiſible. The ſame Nature which gave you paſſions, 
cc 


gave you alſo reaſon and a love of order. Religion, 
* added to the light of Nature and the experience of 
* mankind, has concurred in eſtabliſhing it as an un- 
queſtionable truth, that the irregular or intemperate 
indulgence of the paſſions is always attended with 
pain in ſome mode or other, which greatly exceeds 
its pleaſure, 
* Your paſſions will be eaſily reſtrained from enor- 
mous exceſs, if you really wiſh and honeſtly endea- 
vour to reſtrain them. But the greater part of young 
men ſtudy to inflame their fury, and give them a 
degree of force which they poſleſs not in a ſtate of na- 
x 4 ee ture, 
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«« ture. They run into temptation, and deſire not to 
ebe delivered from evil. They knowingly and willins- 
ly ſacrifice to momentary gratifications, the comfort 
* of all which ſhould ſweeten the remainder of life. 
«© Begin then with molt ſincerely wiſhing to conquer 
* thoſe ſubtle and powerful enemies whom you carry 
in your boſom. Pray for divine aſſiſtance. Avoid 
«« ſolitude the firſt moment a looſe thought inſinuates 
« itſelf, and haſten to the company of thoſe whom you 
«« reſpedt, Converſe not on ſubjects which lead to 
«« 1mpure ideas. Have courage to decline reading 
«« immoral books, even when they fall into your hands. 
«« If, at a proper age, you form a ſtrong attachment to a 
«© virtuous woman, (are to marry. It is better to be 
poor than wicked. Cheriſh the object of your early 
« love. Be induſtrious, and truſt in Providence. 
© Thus ſhall you avoid the perpetual torm nts of 
« uniuly affection, the moſt loathſome of diſeaſes, and 
» the thouſand penalties of ſelfiſh celibacy. Thus 
„% ſhall you , leaſe God and your own heart, if it is a 
good one; and diſpleaſe none but an ill-judging an! 
«« wicked world, and perhaps a few of your covetous 
relations. | 3 
« But really you have not ſo much to fear from the 
„violence of the concupiſcible affections, when unai-» 
«« ſiſted by voluntary compliance, as from vanity, 


« The perverſe ambition of arriving at the character of ” 
a man of ſpirit by vicious audacity, has of late uni- _ 
«« verſally prevailed, and has ruined the greater part „ 
| of the Britiſh youth. 1 have known many young 1 
| men proud of the impureit of diftempers, and boad- 
ing of misfortunes which are attended with the, „ 
«« greateſt pain and miſery, and ought to be accom-'* 
% panied with ſhame. Far more have taken pains to f 
J „ ſhine, amidſt the little circle of their vicious ac. _} 
hi «« quaintance, in the character of gay libertines, then 
1 « toacquire, by uſetul qualities, the eſteem of the good. 
« From motives of vanity, health and peace are fact „ 
« ficed, fortunes laviſhed without credit or enjoyment, „ 
„ every relative and perſonal duty negleQed, and reli 


« gion boldly ſet at defance. Jo be admitted into the 
*« company of thoſe who diſgrace the ſamily title which 
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they inherit, thouſands plunge into debauchery with- 
out paſſion, into drunkenneis without convivial en- 
joyment, into gaming without the means or incli- 
nation for play. Old age rapidly advances. When 
vanity at length retreats from inſult and from mor- 
tification, avarice ſucceeds; and meanneſs, and diſ- 
eaſe, and diſgrace, and poverty, and diſcontent, 
and deſpair, diffuſe clouds and darkneſs over the 
evening of life. Such 1s the lot of thoſe who glory 
in their ſhame, and are aſhamed of their glory. 
„Have ſenſe and reſolution enough, therefore, to 
give up all pretenſions to thoſe titles of a tine fellow; 
a rake, or whatever vulgar name the temporary cant 
of the vicious beſtows on the diſtinguifhed libertine, 
Preſerve your principles, and be teady in your con— 
duct. And though your exemplary behaviour may 
bring upon you the inſulting and ironical appellation 
of a Saint, a Yuritan, or even a Methodiitt, per/evere, 
It will be in your power ſoon, not indeed to inſult, 
but to pity. Have ſpirit. Shew your ſpirit. But 
let it be that ſpirit which urges you to proceed 
againſt all oppoiitton iu the path in which you were 
placed by the faithful guide of your infancy and 
early youth. Diſplay a noble ſuperiority in daring 
to difregard the artful and malicious reproaches of 
the vain, who labour to make you a convert to folly, 
in order to Keep them in countenance, They will 
laugh at firſt, but efleem you in their hearts, even 
while they laugh, and, in the end, rever2 your 
virtue. 
* Let that generous courage which conſcious recti- 
tude inſpires, enable you to deſpiſe and neglect the 
aſſaults of ridicule. When all other modes of at- 
tack have failed, ridicule has ſucceeded. The bul- 
wars of virtue, which has ſtood firmly againſt the 
weapons of argument, has tottered on its baſis, or 
fallen to the ground, on the ſhghteit touch of magic 
ridicule. In the college, in the army, in the world 
at large, it is the powerful engine which 15 uſed to 
level an cxalted character. You will infallibly be 
attacked with it, if you are in any reſpects ſingular ; 
5 | „and 
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and ſingular in many reſpects you muſt be, if yon 
are eminently virtuous. 

« Love truth, and dare to ſpeak it at all events, 
The man of the world will tell you, you muſt diſ— 

ſemble; and ſo you muſt, if your objects and pur- 
ſuits are as mean and as ſelfiſn as his. But your 
purpoſes are generous ; and your methods of obtain- 
ing them are therefore undiſguiſed. You mean well, 
Avow your meaning, if honour requires the avowal, 
and fear nothing. You will indeed do right to with 
to pleaſe; but you will only be anxious to \ pleaſe the 
worthy ; and none but worthy actions will effect that 
purpoſe. With reſpect to that ar? of pleaſing w nich 
requires the ſacrifice of your ſincerity, deſpiſe it: 

the baſe quality of flatterers, ſycophants, cheats, and 
ſcoundrels. An habitual liar, beſides that he will 
be known and marked with infamy, muſt poſſeſs a 

poor and pulillanimous heart; for lying originates 
in cowardice.. It originates alſo in fraud ; and e 


liar, whatever may be his ſtation, would certainly, if 


he were ſure of ſec recy, be a thief. Sorry am 1 to 
ſay, that this habit is very frequent in the world 
even among thoſe. who make a figure in the realms 
of diſſipation; among thoſe, whoſe honour would 
compel them to {tab you to the heart, if you were to 
tell them plainly the mortifying truth, that you 
convict them of a lie. 
„ With all your good qualities, unite the humility 
of a Chriſtian. Be not moroſe. Be cautious of over- 
valuing yourſelf. Make allovances for the vices and 
errors which you will daily fee, Remember that a! 
have not had the benefit of moral inſtruction; ; that a 
great part of mankind are in effect orphans turned 
looſe into the wide world, without one faithful friend 
to give them advice; left to {ind their own way in 9 
dark and rugged wilderneſs, with ſnares, and quick. 
ſands, and chaſms; around them. Be candid there- 
fore, and amons all the improvements of education. 
and refinements. of manners, let the beautiful Chriſ— 
tian graces of Meekneſs and Benevolence ſhine mos 
conſpicuous. Wherever you can, relieve diſtreis, 
preven: 
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prevent miſchief and do good; but be neither oſten- 
© tatious, nor cenlorious. 

„ge cheerful, and gratefully enjoy the good which 
« Providence has beſtowed upon you. But be mode- 
„fate. Moderation is the law of enjoyment, All 
„ beyond is nominal pleaſure and real pain. 

« | will not muliuply my precepts. Chuſe good 
© books, and follow their direction. Ado; pt religious, 
VIrtuOus, manly principles. Fix them deeply i in your 
«© boſom, and let them go with you unlooſened and un- 
« altered to the grave, 

«« If you follow ſuch advice as, from the pure motive 


* of ſerving you moit c{[entially, I have given you, I 
weill not indeed promiſe that vou ſhall not be unfor- 
ce 


tunate, according to the 2 idea of the word; 
but I wilt confidently aſlure you, that you ſhall not 
„ be unhappy. I will not t pro iſe you worldly fuc- 

„ ceſs, but J will engage that you 1 ſhal] deſerve it, and 
„% ſhall know how to bear its abſence.” 


No. III. cLas$ICAL LEARNING VINDICATED, 
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: with the For tſhionable world, had probably ſor- 
Zotten that litt! dc: 1owiecge of cha aun cient 12 nau 4005 
and authors which they had acquire d ar {rhool, have 
endeavoured to bring into diſcredit the prevailing mode 
of education, wiich devotes ſo much time to the tudy 
of Grecian and Roman literature. Poſieſled of natural 
parts, they have, perhaps, beſides, enjoyed all thoſe 
advantages of good company and extcniive commerce 
wich the living. world, w hich JOtn cæcite, and give oc 
cation to diſplay, great abilities. They TG there- 
fore, diſtinguihed characters in their time, though 
their ſolid attainments were few, and greatly defeRive: 
But, whatever figure they made, they would have ſhone 
with ſtill greater luſtre, if they h, d retained a tincture 


of that elegance and liberality of ſentiment which the 
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tributes more to form the true Gentleman, than the 
ſubſtituted ornaments of modern æaffectation. 

The example of theſe illuſtrious, but ſuperficial per- 
ſonages, has induced every prater, who has been taught 
to liſp broken French, and dance a minuet,: to laugh 
at the lubberly boy, as he calls him, who ſpends a 
dozen years at ſchool, in learning Greek and {| atin, 
He unfairly repreſents this time, as ſpent ſolely in ac- 
quiring the languages; ignorant that a taſte is often 
formed in 1t for thoſe authors, which may furniſh the 
pureſt and the moſt elegant pleaſures during the re- 
mainder of life. 

The pert vivacity of aſſured ignorance has of.en per- 
ſuadei the fond mother to diſcard the tutor for the 
dancing- maſter; to be more ſolicitous that he hopes cf 
the family, the heir, perhaps, to a title, an eſtate, and 
even a ſhare of legiſlation, ſhould be taught to hold 
up his head, than be furniſhed with thoſe ideas and 


rinciples, which would render him truly happy in him 


ſelf, and an honour and advantage to his friends and to 
his country. 

Even among thoſe who are fully ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of improving the beauties of the mind, as well as 
the graces of the perſon, there prevails a predilection 
for modern languages and modern literature to the ex- 
cluſton of the ancient. In the idea of theſe, a ſufficient 
Rock of hiſtorical knowledge is to be gained by an at- 


tention to the events of the two or three laſt centuries; 


and a ſufficient acquaintance with philoſophy and polite 
learning, from a peruſal of the writers of France and 


Italy. Collections of letters and ſtate-papers, and the 


epigrammatic narratives of the Hiſtorian of Ferney, are 


to ſupply the place of Herodotus, 'Fhucydides and Livy. + 


Arioſto, Taſſo, and Bo:ileau, are to be read in preie- 
rence to Homer, \ irgil, and Horace; and the werks 
of Voltaire alone to be ſubſtituted in the place of al! 
the poetry, all the philoſophy, and all the hiſtory that 
has ever been written. In conſequence of theſe mii- 
taken notions, our great grammar-ſ{chools, which have 
produced ſo many ornaments of human nature, are ex- 
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ploded by many, as the ſeats of illiberal manners and thoſe 
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he In anſwer to the charge that illiberal manners are 
the diſgraceful characteriſtic of boys educated in gram- 

er- mar- ſchools, I muſt confels I am pleaſed with the na- 
rht tural ſimplicity of that age of ſprightlineſs and inexpe— 
gh rience; nor do I know a fight more truly ridiculous, 
3 2 than that of a boy of fourteen affecting the Graces, and 
in. behaving among his ſuperiors in age and attainments, 
ac- + with all the diſguſting eaſe of ſelt-ſufticiency. The 
ten © Fſame natural good ſenſe which makes the boy act in 
the character, will teach the man a manly behaviour. And 
re- I believe every judicious perſon had rather ſee his ſon, 
while very young, partaking in the noiſy mirth of his 

per- ſchool-fellows, than bowing and grinning in the inſipid 

the circle of a card-party. 

s of With reſpect to the other charge, that a learned 
and education is a little out of faſhion in ſome polite circles, 
hold wwe confeſs and lament that it is true. But th: ugh we 
an! allow faſhion to ditate without controul the exact di- 
im- menſions of a buckle or a head-dreſs; yet a regard for 
d to the honour and happineſs of human nature induces us 
to diſpute her ſovereign authority in thoſe things on 

> ne- | Which depend the manners and ſentiments of a riling 

Il as generation. | 
Aion If, however, it is granted, that the true gentleman, 
e ex- mat is, the man of enlarged notions and polithed taſte, 
cient Cannot, by any method of education, be ſo well formed, 
n at- s by the claſſical ; yet it by no means follows, that 
ries; thoſe whoſe happineſs muſt, in a great meaſure depend 
zolite on leſs comprehenſive views of men and things, ſhould 
e and de inſtructed in the ſame mode. Ihe time that is 
d the Wſually ſpent in Lilly's Grammar, and in acquiring 
„are © ſo muſt knowledge of the Latin language as may 
Livy. + Wſpire a young man with vanity, but which cannot 
rele- Mable him to enter into the ſpirit of an author, is cer— 
vorks Winly ill beſtowed. He who is deſigned for a vulgar 
fall Walk of life, had much better, be reading Wingate's 
that Arithmetic than Cordery's Colloquies, and learning the 
miſ- Rule of Three than the Syntax. 

have The miſtakes' of well-meaning ignorance are to be 
e ex- Nied and excuſed, But how thall we apologize for 
and Woſe who move in a higher ſphere, and who cannot but 
- Mow, that the greateſt men our nation has produced, 
In whether 
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whether greatneſs is eſtimated by power, wealth, title, 
knowledge, or virtue, have laid the foundation of thei; 
eminence in our grammar-{chools, where little elſe wa: 
taught but claſſical learning ? how ſhall we apologize 
for theſe, when they ſlight a mode of edocation chi 
the experience of ages has proved to be elficacious, an 
adopt a new one, which, from its ſuperficial nature, . 
cannot form the man of diguity, or of jull taſte ? Would 
a More, for inſtance, a Sidney, a Raleigh, a Milton, 
a Temple, and many others, have attained to that per: 
ection of character, at which they aſpired and arrived, 
if they had been educated 1n the ſuperficial modes ? 

Some leading authors ſeem to have wiſhed that al +1 
our literary inquiries ſhould be limited to that perio! 2 ] 
which they are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh by calling it tv © 
age of Lewis XIV. It is indeed a ſhining interval i: + 
the revolutions of time; but moſt of the great charug t. 
ters that appeared in it, were formed on the models a 
a better age, the age of Auguitus, or of Pericles. An; 

J know not, whether the glorious reipn of our own Eli. ti 


zabeth might not exhibit examples of probity and learn. te 
ing, valour, and patr:otiſm, fitter for the imitation e fa 
an Englichman, than thoſe of any epoch in the anna! w. 
of our rival nation, d. 


While, however, we reprobate the idea of confinine ve 
attention to the writings and tranſactions of the 1. 
three hundred years, it mult be confeſſed that this b Fan 
riod deſerves regard. The inventions of the compai:Þn 
of printing, of gunpowder, and a conſequent ſpirit « n. 
enterprize, have rende ed modern times peculiarly in Weg 
tereſting. During this period, the French nation, 1 3 \ 
uſe their own idea, have been remarkably awakens. es 
nor will any man of letters, with juſt pretenſions Roe 
taſte, reft ſatisfied, without reading the works of Fei: tior 
lon, of Boileav, and of many others who have wii: Mea 
in the true ſpirit of the ancients. He will, after? Jor 
acknowledge, that they are but imitations of thoſe o Tre: 
ginals, which are no leſs open to us than they weren tene 
them; and will confeſs it to be a want of {;irit, the 


have excellent ones in the works of Pope and Ac:{cr 
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But what ſculptor would be ſatisfied with examining the 
plaſter buſt, who was at liberty to walk in the Florentine 
gallery ? 

There is certainly ſomething in the character of an 
Engliſhman analogous to the diſpoſition of an old Ro- 
man. He has a natural generolity, and love of inde- 


pendence. He has alſo a gravity of temper, better 


adapted to mental and moral improvement than any 
other; becauſe more capable of fixed attention. French 
vivacity is foreign to his nature; faſhion, indeed, makes 
him ſometimes adopt it, but it fits awkwardly on him, 
leſlens his inward conſcioufneſs of dipnity, and lowers 
him no lefs in the citimation of others. The ideas of a 
Roman are congenial to him. His mind, when cultivated 
by claſſical inſtruction, ſhoots up to maturity with the 
vigour of an indigenous plant, but thrives lowly, like 
the exotic, when nurtured only by the lender ſupplies of 
a foreign and ſuperficial education. 
Ihe poliſh of external grace may indeed be deferred 
till the approach of manhood, When ſolidity is ob- 
tained by purſuing the modes preſcribed by our fore- 
fathers, then may the file be uſed, The firm ſub?ance 
will bear attrition, and the Juſtre then acquired will be 
durable. A ſenſible father, who is not himfelf a con- 
vert to the effeminacy of the times, had rather ſce a ſon 
forming himſelf as a ſcholar and a man, on the ex- 
fample of an old Roman or Athenian, than imitating, 


ass in his writings and actions, the undigniti-d vivacity of 


* * O * * - 
ations which have been taught by their philoſophy to 
Kegrade human nature. 


gets in a well-conducted education, are to cultivate a 
good heart, and to give the underſtanding ſuch addi— 
tional ſtrength and information as may ſafcly direct the 
heart in the various events of life, and teach the polleſ- 
lor of it to act up to the comparative dignity of a rational 
creature. But attainments merely ornamental have little 


ſendency to accomplith either of theſe purpoſes. On 


the contrary, as they add a luſtre without ſolidity, 


they induce idleneſs to content itſelf with the appear- 
ances of merit, which are caſily aſſumed, and to neglect 
len the reality, as attainable only by a painful and unotten- 


tattous 
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tatious application. They inſpire confidence without 
worth to ſupport it; they give an air of inſolent ſupe- 
riori y which often defeats even the purpoſe of pleaſing; 
and however they may cauſe admiration in the diffipate! 
and ſuperficial, they are little eſteemed by thoſe whoſe 
applauſe is valuable, men of approved virtue and diſpal- 
ſionate reflection. They are then only uſctul and truly 
graceful when they tend to render good characters more 
conſpicuouſly amiable. . 


— 


—— 


\ 

t 
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No. IV. oN THE WISDOM OF AIMING A1 
PERFECTION. u 

4 


HE infirmity of human nature is a topic on which 
the profligate love to enlarge They are apt . 
deduce an argument from it no leſs injurious chan falla. , 
cious. They infer from the conceſſion that man is na. 
turally weak and corrupt, that the precepts of ſtrict mo- WW 
rality are utterly uſeleſs, and that they originate in ce F, 
of the principal arguments of human imbecility, an il. po 
grounded pride. 1 ce 
Man is indeed a weak creature; but he is alſo an im- n 
proveable creature. He has ſtrong paſſions; but he ha Hab 
alſo ſtrong powers within him to counteract their opera 
tion. He poſſeſſes reaſon ; and his happineſs certain the 
depends upon the voluntary uſe or abuſe, the neglect cm 
the exertion, of this noble faculty. ir 
It ſeems probable, that they who urge the inefficac mo 
of philoſophical and moral precepts, are only endes the 
vouring to excuſe their own indolence. They who fee bel. 
themſelves little inclined to correct their miſcond uch ope 
are very ſolicitous to perſuade themſelves that they ar!Yeee, 
unable. kin 
Indeed, wherever human creatures are found, then les 
alſo are to be found vice and miſery, Nor is this ap- 
pearance only among the rude and the illiterate, bag vice 
among thoſe who are adorned with all the arts of humaiFpay ; 
knowledge, Oblervation affords many examples Wceiy+ 
| thoity 
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1out PR thoſe, who, after having recommended virtue in the moſt 
1pe- EZ forcible manner, with all the appearance of ſincerity, 
ug; have at laſt fallen into the diſgrace and wreichedneſs of 
ated a finguiar proſligacy. Contrary to their conviction, their 
hoſe | intereſt, their character, to all that ſeemed eſtimable in 
pal. their own eyes, they have deſcended from the towering 
ruly 2 heights of virtue into the abyſſes of vice. 
more Such inſtances do indeed often occur, and they are 
= uſually blazoned and exaggerated by triumphant delin- 
Zquency. In many caſes of degeneracy, it is probable 
— bhat the appearances of virtue were inüncere. But al— 
lowing, what indeed the uniform deciſions of obſerva— 
AT tion, reaſon, and religion, clearly declare, that human 
nature is weak in the extreme; yet I would draw a dif- 
8 ferent concluſion from that which is deduced by the pa- 
—— trons of libertiniſm. | 
: 4 The nature, of man 1s extremely infirm ; therefore I 
vhict 2 argue, let every effort be made to acquire ſtrength, It 
apt s cannot be ſaid that the endeavour mult of neceſſity be 
falle. JT abortive; it cannot be ſaid that we have not natural 
is na. Wincitements ſufficient to encourage a vigorous attempt. 
t mo We have nice ſenſibilities of moral reftitude, we have 
in Che Fa natural love of excellen e, we have intellectual 
an il! 4 powers capable of infinite improvement, we have pre— 
_ Weepts innumerable, and, to the honour of human 
an i nature, let it be added, that examples alſo greatly 
he has abound. 
opera Many individuals, who inrolled themſelves among 
rtam''Fthe ſeverer ſects of ancient philoſophy, have exhibited 
ect CY moſt animating proofs of the ſtrength of human nature. 
dis not to be ſuppoſed that they poſſeſſed faculties 
efica®Mmore in number, or more perfect in- their kind, than 
enden the preſent race. But they loved excellence, and they 
ho fee believed that they were capable of it. That belief 
ond ec operated moſt favourably on their exertion. They ſac- 
hey ane ceeded in their attempts, and ſtand forth among man- 
Ikind like coloſſal ſtatues amid a collection of images 
„then gleßs than the life. 
his ap. 1 hope therefore it will be rendering an effectual ſer- 
te, bas vice to mankind, if I can revive this belief among the 
humaFoay and the diſſipated. Philoſophers have already re- 
y coſiceived it; but philoſophers are to the reſt of mankind 
ole what 
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Wap. 


what a drop of water is to an ocean. The pretend #{ 
philoſophers are numerous indeed; but they common 24 
divulge opinions which tend to degrade and vilify hu. 8] 
man nature. Popularity ſeems to be more their objed 
1 than the ſublnne ſatisfaction of diſcovering und Con I 
| municating uſetul truth. But were the generality a 

mankind convinced that they are capable of arriving au k 
| high degrees of excellence, and coniequently led 


— = 


— — . i]t. — D — = v3 ; 


, aſpire at it, moral evil would certainly decreaſe, ani 
ſociety would aſſume a fairer appearance, Much i 
| ſery and much evil of all kinds will always be int, 51 


| during this ſublunary ſtate; but that ſhare of it which n 
| is obſtinately and preſumptoouily occaſioned by our own Io 
| tolly, may certainly be removed by che correction of th. . 
| fully. {of 
What is done in the works of art may be effected in 3 
morals, Were a muſical inſtrument to be placed in in! $A 
hands of a peaſant who had never heard or feen one, © © 
| and were he told that he might, it he were to attend! „ n 
[| it, call forth ſounds from it which would delight ever 
11 hearer, he would not be induced by any argument i 
believe the poſſibility of it. Yer let him regularly lea: 
and practiſe a due time, and he will arrive at a err xc 
of ſkill, which, though far from perfection, will ap. h 
pear miraculous on compariſon with his original in- 
ability. So in life, if you inform your diſciple that b 
is able to reach a great degree of excellence, and urg; 
al. him to the attempt, he will infallibly make great ad. Me: 
14 vances, and improve to his own altoniſhment. But in- Fo 
18 dulge his natural indolence, timidity, or deſpair, ' 
expatiating on the irremediable weakneſs of human n: 
| ture, and you effectually preclude even his endeavour: 
| and add to hi; natural imbecility. 1 
| In the works of. art, in ſculpture, and in ice 1 
„ in the ſubordinate operations of mechanical ingenuite © 
1 to what perfection does the hand of man attain? When 
1 a ſavage ſees a watch, he adores it as a God. No egg 
neſtnefs of aſſertion would convince him that it was th 
work of a creature in all reſpects like himſelf, exccp' 
in acquired dexterity. And can man improve hinne 
ſo highly in the manual arts, in icience, and in t“ 
productions of taſte, and be unable to arrive at real an 
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(lid improvement in the fineſt art and the nobl-!} 
ſcience, the art and the ſcience of conducting lite? 
Half the attention and the conſtancy which 15 diſplayed 
in acquiring ſkill in an occupation by which money 15 
to be gained, if beſtowed on the melioration of! the 
morals, would uſually produce a, molt laudable cha- 
racter. 

The ſtate of things is ſo conſtituted, that labour, 
well beſtowed and properly diretted, alç avs produces a 
waluable effect. Away then with the philoſophy waich 
Increaſes the weaknets of our nature, by repreſenting 1t 
as inſuperable. Our perſonal excellence and happineſs, 
pur friends and our country, are greatly intereſted in 
E-ploding the puſillanimous doctrine. We ſhall in- 
need often full; but let us rife undejected. Our fail— 
ings will be great, but great alſo may be our virtues, 
At leaſt, according to an old and juſt obſervation, 
py aiming at abſolute perfection, we ſhall approach 18 


tend much more nearly than if we ſat down inactive through 


deſpair. 
+ The modern philoſophers and their diſciples, while 
they aſſert the inefficacy of philoſophy, of moral pre- 
TKepts, of religious influence, are inclined to maintain, 
Flat the effect which theſe only pretend to produce, may 
pe actually produced by modern honour. 1 would only, 
n reply to their inſinuation, aſk them theſe queſtions: 
Who are the perſons who openly and proudly commit 
„ Mceds at which the child of nature, even the ſavage, 
would ſhudder; who is guilty of the meaneſt, cruelleſt 
ſeduction; who wears a {word ready to plunge it into 


. he heart of his deareſt friend for a trifling provocation; 


ho is ready to glory in breaking the peace of conjugal 
Þie, and ruining a family for the gratification of luſt or 
7 Fanity? Unerring experience replies, Men ot Honour; 
ii”, II, all honourable men. 

From ſuch delufion let the untainted mind of youth 
-Walten to eſcape. To religion and morality let it fly for 
1:0!1d comfort, and for thoſe aſſiſtances which can alone 
pair the ruins that have been made by the fall of Adam 
1 the glorious fabric of human nature. With our ut- 
oſt endeavours, both reaſon and divinity inform us we 
all be at laſt greatly defective, Whither then ſhall we 


fly 


.... . Ae 
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fly for ſuccour ? whither ſhall we turn to find that which 
ſhall ſupport our weakneſs, and ſupply our defects? Phi- 
| loſophy 1s often vain, but religion never. To the Deity 
we muſt have recourſe, who will certainly ſtrengthen us 
by his grace, and pardon our involuntary failures, of his 
infinite mercy. 


— 


| No. V. oN THE FEAR OF APPEARING 
SINGULAR», 


tad 


EW among mankind are able, and perhaps fewer 
are willing, to take the trouble of preſerving with ? 
conſiſtency a ſyſtem of principles purely of their own 
| 


— 3 2 
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ſelection. They ſeparate themſelves into large divi- 
fions, which, like the Rock conducted by the ſheep and 
bell, implicitly tread in the footſteps of ſome diſtig- / 
guiſhed leader. Thus is the pain of conſulting the F þ 
judgment in every emergency eaſily avoided, The road Þ {; 

becomes a beaten and a wide one, and each individual 

knows where to ſtep, only by ſceing the veſtige of his ? 
predeceſſor. © th 
But if the choſen leader is a treacherous or injudiciou ne 
guide, the followers mult inevitably be led into evil. te. 
| Now 1t unfortunately happens, that the leaders, whe | 
are the moſt likely to attract the more numero! i. 
N herds, are the leaſt likely to poſſeſs the more valuabtt ey. 
qualities. For what 1s it which chiefly attracts pc ot! 
| Purar notice? Vanity and effrontery. But theſe quiz che 
ities imply diſpoſitions obviouſly inconſiſtent with u $84, 
leminent and ſolid virtue; though always united win! ] 


— . — 
* 


Wt ſhewy, ſuperficial, and deceitful ornaments. Thus“ for 
lif | happens, that the faſhionable modes of thinking h 
11 living, whatever modes in the viciſſitudes of hun as 
1 affairs aſſume that name, will ſeldom bear the tet he 
[| inquiry, without diſcovering that they are futile own 
| culpable. For who, indeed, was the great legiſtag any 


| who eſtabliſned them? Some rich man, or ſome tit! 
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lady, diſtinguiſhed for boldneſs, but not for excellence; 
vain, preſumptuous, and dictatorial, though qualified 
neither by nature, parts, nor education, to preſcribe to 
others, and elevated to empire by a concurrence of 
favourable contingencies with their own aſpiring efforts. 
Once ſeated on the throne, their edicts are arbitrary and 
irreſiſtible. With the authority of their ſignature, there 
is no deformity which will not aſſume the appearance of 
beauty, no vice which will not appear with all the con- 
fidence which naturally belongs to virtue, but which 
the delicacy of virtue is too apt to conceal, 
The ſubjects of theſe ſelf. erected tyrants are moſt truly 
| ſlaves, though voluntary ſlaves; but as flavery of any 
kind is unfavourable to human happineſs and improve- 
ment, I will venture to offer a few ſuggeſtions, which 
may induce the ſubjugated tribes to revolt, and claim 
| their invaluable birthright, their natural liberty. 


Too ſelect a model for imitation is one of the beſt me- 


1 1 ©; nfs 

th ds of facilitating the acquilition of any excellence. 
| A living model not only ſhews what is to be done, but 
ü 


how. The imitation mult not however be ſervile. A 
ſervile imitation is that which obeys the dictates of the 
maſter without venturing to inquire into the reaſon of 
it. The ſervile imitator paces in the ſame round, like 
the mill-horſe, whoſe eyes are hoodwinked, that he may 


I not be allured by intervening objects to deviate from the 
| 


tedious circle into a path of his own ſelection. 

It may not be improper to premiſe, that to one indi- 
vidual his own natural rights and poffeſſions, of what- 
ever kind, are as valuable as thoſe of another are to that 
other. It is his own happineſs which is concerned in his 
choice of principles and conduct. By theſe he is to 


2 ſtand, Or by theſe to fall. 
d wit: 


In making this important choice, then, let the ſenſe 
of its importance lead him to aſtert the rights of man. 
Theſe rights will juſtify him in acting and thinking, 


das far as the laws of that community, whoſe protection 
he ſeeks, can allow, according to the ſuggeſtions of his 
* ſown judgment. 
any ſyſtem of principles, or following any pattern of 
ny conduct, which his 


He will do right to avoid adopting 


N judgment has not pronounced con— 
acive to his happineſs, and conſiſtent with his duties; 


conſiſtent 


— 
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conſiſtent with thoſe duties which he owes to his God, 5 
to his neighbour, to himſelf, and to his ſociety, 1] 
Though the ſmall circle with whom he is perſonally 2 
connected may think and act differently, and may even 1 
deſpiſe and ridicule his ſingularity, yet let him perſc. 
vere. His duty, his freedom, his conſcience, and his f 
happineſs, muſt appear to every thinking man, ſuperior f 
to all conſiderations. n 

Men act wrong ſcarcely leſs often from the defect of * 
courage, than of knowledge and of prudence. Dare to t 
be wiſe, ſaid an ancient; in order to which, it will firſt 2 
be neceſſary to dare to be ſingular. But in this and every A 
other effort of virtue, it muſt not be extended beyond & 
the golden mean. The ſingularity which I recommend t! 
will be as diſtant from moroſeneſs and miſanthropy, Þ 
and from ridiculous cddity, as it will from an unmanly * 
and pernicious ſubmiſſion to thoſe who poſſeſs no rea- © 
| ſonable right to take the lead. J. 
EL If the immoderate fear of appearing ſingular is inju- © 
rious to health, to fortune, to peace of mind, and to t! 
rational enjoyment, as perhaps on a farther conſidera. Ji 
tion it will appear to be, I ſhall contribute ſomething p. 
to promote happineſs, by daring to be ſo ſingular as to 


recommend ſingularity, th 
Of the many young men who impair their conſtitu- ts 
tions by early exceſs and debauchery, a great part 1} Kh! 


inſtigated to irregularity by other motives than the im— 
pulſes of paſſion. A young man juſt introduced into 
the company of his equals, entertains a natural and 2 
laudable defire to recommend himſelf to their favour, 
If they indulge in wine to excels, or in any other 1n- 
| temperance, he mult do ſo likewiſe; for he cannot hy 
to be ſingular; and has, beſides, received among | 

; prudential rules, that he 1s to do as the reit do, where: 

ever he may be fixed ; and who indeed will dare to di 

i obey the precept which commands us, While we are f 
| Rome, to do as they do at Rome? Tus is the fave 4 
of our temporary companions gained; but our healt1,| 
{ which was deſigned ty endure, and with proper manage— 
ment would have endured, till the regular decays 0! 
nature, is greatly injured, or totally deſtroyed. I will} te 
"8 then venture ro exhort the young man, not to dread the 
imputatio! 
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imputation of ſüngularity ſo much, as to endanger the. 


Jois of that which can ſeldom be completely regained, 
and without which no favour, no applauſe, no popu- 
larity, can give to life its natural ſweetneſs. 

With reſpect to that ruin which conſiſts in the loſs of 
fortune and the accumulation of debt, it is daily ef- 
feted by the fear of ſingularity. However their fi- 
nances may have declined, they who are whirled in the 
vortex of faſhion, cannot retrench. They mult act as 
their equals act; they muſt, like others, dreſs, keep 


a table, an equipage, and reſort to public diverſions. 
It is neceſſary, according to their ideas; and they ta— 


citly acknowledge the obligation to be much greater 
thin that of the moral duties. For who could bear to 


be edd people, to deſcend among the tribes of thoſe 


whom no body knows, and who indeed are diſtinguiſhed 
only for the plain qualities of probity and decency ? 
Indulgencies and extravagancies are thus allowed, not 
altogether for the pleaſure they afford, but often from 
the horror of fingularity. It is to be wiſhed, that the 
horror of a bankrup:cy, a gaol, an elopement, or a piſtol, 
potiefſed even half the iniludence. 

In deſtroying health and fortune, it certainly deſtroys 
that peace of mind, without which all external advan- 
tages whatever are but like muſic and painting, ban- 
huets and -perfumes, to him who has loſt all powers of 
perception, But ſuppoting health and fortune to be 
preterved, yet thc fear of tingulanty will lead to omif- 
Ions and commiſi. ons vehich will one day hurt a con- 
Jeience not entirely inſenſihle. Kalgion and duty en— 
Join many things which are rei foleciuns and down= 
right barbariſms in the ſchool of Falliiun. 

When health, fortune, and p- 
pe juſtly ſaid, no arcun 
nere can be no en] Fr 
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ice, are gone, it may 
=nts are necciliry to prove that 
JoVment. Put ſupp. 1 them not 
Entirely renounced, and that r« vere left for ſome 
degree of happineſs, even that little would be greatly 
ſeſlened by a too Ter upulous fear of deviating from the 
d bite ſt ndard of a fantaſtic mode. The taſtes, fan- 
Ties, 1nchnations of other men, cannot pleaſe us like 
mne genuine choice of our native feelings, directed by 
dur own judgment, They may indeed be adopted, and 
CYen 
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even loved; but an adopted child ſeldom excites 1nd 
ſoothes our ſenfibiliti ies in a degree equal to that which 
15 cauſed by our own. 

Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, that how. 
ever Pride may vaunt herſelf, and Faſhion may aſſum; 
airs of ſuperior wiſdom in her choice, it is fingularly 
fooliſh, abſurd, and wicked, to decline any practice 
and any habits, however unvſual, which evidently ten! 
to render a man ſingularly learned, ſingularly good, ani 


ſingularly happy. 


No. VI. on THE INJUSTICE AND CRUELT! 
OF THE PUBLIC PAPERS. 


FREE country is that in which not only the lit; 
and the property of every individual, but his re 
putation alſo, which is often dearer to him than both, 
ſecured by efficient laws. That country is not the lan: 
of perfect liberty, however it may arrogate the name 
in which the character of every member may be tracu. 
ced at pleaſure in the moſt public manner, without rt 
dreſs, and without the poſſibility of an adequate exculp: 
tion. Oppreſſion of the people may proceed from a pi 
of the people, as well as from the throne. The 
berty of the preſs is pregnant with advantages; bur ti 
licentiouſneſs of it teems with evils which almoit c 
terbalance them. It is true, that the liberty cf 
preſs is eſſential to civil liberty, But why do we eh 
mate the enjoyment of civil liberty as one of the gre: 
elt of human bleſſings? Confeitedly becauſe it allos 
the natural and reaſonable poſſeſſion of all the rights a: 
privileges of man, in his individual and connected [tat 
becauſe it ſecures to him the enjoyment of all wh 
God, and reafon, and nature, and his relative fituatic:! 
have taught him to hold dear. That kind and deg: 
therefore, of liberty which cannot be ſecured witho: 
endangering all theſe, certainly fruſtrates the prim! 
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und purpoſe of a free conſtitution. Liberty, under ſuch cir- 
hig cumſtances, operates on human happineſs with all the 
malignant influence of real deſpotiſm. 
doch Our own country is conſtitationally the freeſt on the 
ume: face of the globe. If there is any oppreſſion in it, it 
larly proceeds from the people, and operates on themſelves. 
actice: Aud there is a ſpecies of oppreſſion. peculiarly cruel and 
5 tent wnuſt, as it often falls heavieſt on the good, the peace- 
d, ant able, and the inoſtenſive. ; 
It is true indeed, that, in this free country, we have 
Jaws for the puniſhment of defamation ; but nothing is 
more eaſy than to evade them. They ſometimes prevent 
—— an open attack; but they canno tprec!ude thoſe various 
and indirect methods of diſſeminating calumny, which 
]JELT! Ingenuity, ſtimulated by malice, or the hope of gain, 
can eaſily invent. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables made defamation a 
—— capital crime, The puniſhment was rigorous. It ap- 
peared ſo in the age of \uguitus, and was changed to 
the li; Forporal chaſtiſement. It was again rendered capital in 
t his te he reign of Valentinian; and the ſeverity with which 
both, i wiſe a people as the Romans have treated this crime, 
the lan: From the earlieſt to the lateſt period of the empire, evi- 
e name fently ſhews how deep a ſenſe they entertained of its 
e tradcu- Palignant influence on the happineſs of ſociety. 
hout t Our laws are indeed leſs ſevere. We are juſtly jea- 
exculp: Pus of our liberty. I will not ſuggeſt an idea which 
m a pa” Fn tend to the infringement of that liberty, I am grate- 
The Wl to Providence for having placed me in a country 
but tA here it ſo glorioully prevails. There is no ſacrifice, 
oft char Wnliſtent with innocence, which a good man would not 
ty of A ake, to hand down the bleſſings derived from his fa- 
3 we ec: Pers, undiminiſhed to his children. What I now ſay, 
he gter Wnds moſt effectually to preſerve them inviolate: for, 
it-allos expreſs my ideas in the words of the learned Black- 
ight a Pane, 7% cenſure the licentiou/neſs, is to maintain the li- 
ted att 125} of the preſs. 
all whit Let, therefore, the laws remain unaltered, if the al- 
fituatic ration 's attended with danger. Iwill only appeal to 
1 deco We hearts, the manners, and the underſtandings of my 
withoMaders, for the voluntary reformation which I would 
prime ect; a reformation to be begun and completed by 


pur pe . 


C 


themſelves, 
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themſelves, and which, inſtead of impairing civil li. * 
berty, will enlarge it, and will render it a diffuſive FS 
good, almoit un alloy ed with evil: a rare condition f * 
duman telicity ! 1 
MICE wat 5 - biin A ine 
With reipect to the writers and the publiſhers 4 I * 
Iumny, they have uſually but one or two objects : the 


vie; either the gratificat on of malice, or the carn:n' 


of a4 morſe! of bread. But hunger and paſſion are ſel 
poweriul incitements. The whiſpers of reaſon, an! hos 
juilice, and humanity, will ſcarcely be heard amidſt t.: "Wy 
clamours of ailaiiants ſo importunate. From them, 2 
therefore, we ſeek not redreis by expoſtulation. 88 mes 
apply to the liberal ſeniiments of a people truly fr: BEE 
who value their freedom, and who olle ſenſe enou 725 
to take the moſt effectu al methods for its fſecur:it:, Ee il 
They will rencunce the poor P! eaſure which they 7008 
ccive from the gratification of an improper Curio! by Lok. 
when they find that it cannot be grati! ied without ret. | Lofter 
dering the liberty of the preſs a ſource of miſe: y to the Land 
innocent; ; when they find that the people's licentiou can! 
neſs more effectually ſaps the foundation of liberty, tha the ; 
the ambition of a king. En if 

Let us turn our attention to the origin and pro: xy . 
of that ſpecies of publication, which, w ithin a few ye arg THE 
has become a general cauſe of con plaint among al us tee t 
moderate and the well-principled. In order to gain notic gi. ns 
a news-paper mult not at tirlt be Mogernte, but mu} } 


: u Cruc 
abound in abii/e 6 and in antcdbtls Ale e r-box is ftv . Pobl Rib 
to the window of ſome of the molt public ſtreets in t!4 charg 
metropolis. Into this receptacle every dark affadhin the fa 
tacitly invited to throw his poiſoned doſe. No m4 je we 
is fo virtuous as not to have failings. No man is nent! 
inconſiderable as not to have encmies, Here then sg pimſel 
opportunity of expoiiag thoſe ſecrets, which peri} the in 
the confidence of a friend has made known to the UA bright. 
cheraus divuiger of them, and of gratifying che mee Yegr,q 
of a coward with ſafety, and by the infliction of ! hot on 
crucileit injury ; that malice w hich was perhaps esc public 
only by a luperior degre2 of excellence. And e Ind las 


to ſit in judgment on what is received? Thoſe who # proſper 


— 


often attentive to their intereſt alone. The papers! Mar 
lubmitted to the conſideration of ſome dark concli"ÞYWneny, 


FT 
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and if it ſeems good to the inviſible agents who ſit in it, 
the tale of infamy, the oblique inſinuation, the whiſper 
of ſuſpicion, the invention of the wanton, the belief of 
the credulous, the virulence of revenge, private pique, 
and public reſentment, are in a few hours ſcattered over 
the empire. 
| In this manner the public creQs a deſpot over them- 
| ſelves, One of their own order, and ſometimes one of 
. the obſcureſt perſons in it, inſtitutes a tribunal, where 
ſentence 15 pronounced on all, frequently without 1 
C examination, and with little regard either to juſlice or: 
mercy. No other limits are aſſigne d to the ſevere ee 
which is iſſued out to brand with infamv the beſt of cha- 
radters, than thoſe which are 2 to eſcape the letter 
ef the law, and elude the poſſibility of a ſucceſsful pro- 
ſecution. So unmanly and fo cruel are the deciſions of 
55 this arbitrary tribunal, that even female innocence is 
e 4often puniſhed with pon ſevereſt ſentences. Virgin purity 
ny ond conjugal virtue are blackened with aſperſions w hich 
1 can (carcely ever be wiped off. Wounds are inflicted on 
we „the parent's heart wh: ch no time can heal: fur one great 
1 mis fortune attending this mode of ſcandal 15 „that though 
ret 3a all are ready to liſten to the calumny, few have candour 
Pars nd patience to hear and admit the vindication. © Many 
| 4 4 Le the attack , Who-never fee the defence. Even if the 
ec Jvindication were as generally received as the abuſe, it i; 
_ Þ © cruel neceſſity to be forced reluctantly forward on the 
Pub! 1c eye, to be obliged to anſwer ſevere and egroundle!s 
a charges, brought by thoſe who have no right, either by 
nd ſthe laws of God or of man, to giffeminate throughout 
73 the world an unprovoked accuſation, Can tha at govern- 
15 nent be well regulated where a mechanic is able to erect 
1382 Himſelf into an oppreſſive tyrant, to wound the heart of 
erh Khe innocent, break the peace of families, blacken the 
e te Fee ſt characters, detract from the molt allowed merit, 
egrade and lower every rank and dignity; and all thi:, 
ot only with impunity, but with ſuch rewards from the 
"14 public, as enable him to amaſs an independent fortune, 
| ” Ind laugh over the ruins on which he has erected his 
20 88 roſperity. 
es Mary among us are heard to complain of the incroach- 
cla\Wnents of government on the liberty of the ſubject, and of 
4 C2 the 
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the oppreſſions of an adminiſtration, I aſk every ind cure 
dual in the Britiſh empire, Whether he ever experience. 
a ſingle act oi oppreſſion from the crown, © of the miniſter} 
of the crown, equal to that which is daily and hourly in 
flicted, in the moſt arbitrary manner, by an Editor of 
licentious public paper? The ſevere puniſhments of th 
law cannot be inflicted by any power known to our cor. 
ſtitution without a formal proceſs, even on thoſe who dt 
ſerve them. But the operations of this engine of oppre! 
ſion, in the hands of an intereſted plebeian, un appointed 
unauthoriſe:l, and uno ſfended, inflict the ſevereſt penalty 
without judge, Jury, wirne ies, conſcience, or humanity. 

The man who 1s guilty of this violation of every ſoci: 
law, ſhall in the mean time think himſelf, and be thoug! 
by others, an honeſt man, and-even a patriot ; ſhall | ric 
in plenty amidſt friends and riche: ; while he who tak: 
from me my purſe, and the traſh which it contains, p: 
ri ſhes by the halter. All this is tolerated by a ſenfiv! 
and an humane p cople, becauſe, by the abuſe of languare 
the ef of the preſs is called its liberty. 

I will not enlarge on the diabolical malignity of part 
and political abuſe, which flows through theſe dirty char 
nels. Malignant as it is in its nature and origin, it is“ 
this age too much deſpiſec to g ffect much mit chief. 
as naturally purſues a miniſter or a lacceſcful party, a: 
ſhadow the ſubſtance. If we take but a cuffory view ( 
paſt times, we ſhall ſee hat many who are row uit 
conſidered as mduels of virtue nd of p political w1lcon 
were in their day aſperſed with all the venom which 
virulent party could expedtorate upon them. Cu! 
kearts and mean minds, the lucrative advantage of ue 
othces in the ſtate will always have an ini irren 
bly alluring. They will never reſt at ce without! 
participation of them; but will engege form poor WA 
pendent printer to admit their porſonous witiiugs 19h 
his paper, in hopes of tupplanting others co make ro! | 
for themſelves. The poor Printer contiders:has fort ug 
made when patronized by los and dukes, and ſter N 1 
ready to calumniate the beſt men, or to ſpeak tre 
fir the confidential ſmile of a wretched and diſappcin tg 
an envious and an ill-natured peer; perhaps of a vil JI 14 
who would betray his country, becauſe he cannot p'}3 
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cure a lucrative place in the adminiſtration of its go- 
yernment. 
Iwill not now expatiate on the wickedneſs of evil- 
ſpeaking, a topic which has been admirably treated by 
the divines of England. If any reader can want to be 
i formed how inconſiſtent | it is with the fpirit of Chriſt- 
Sanity, and how pregnant with moral and ſocial evil of 
every kind, I will refer him to all the moſt celebrated 
pompolers of ſermons in the Engliſh language. But, 
$las ! they who delight in ſcandal poſſels diſpoſitions not 
o be delighted or reiormed by a ſermon. 
In the mean time, I will content myſelf with entreat- 
Ing readers of the be tter ſort, the humane, and the well - 
Educated of the hig! derer nks s (v with whom I hope to pre- 
Fail), to ſet a noble ex ampie: by refuling to give Cn- 
touragement to thoſe prints which are notorious for per- 
onal abuſe and the publication of family ſecrets. It is 
E to ſay, that there are ſome reſpe cable conduct- 
drs of the newſpapers who exciud le, a9 far as human 
vigilance can exclude, ail that is injurious. 
For their own ſakes, the Public ſhould not encourage 
pamphlets and papers which deal in the bitterneſs of 
Scandal. Their own hearts and happineſs will be 1n- 
Jured by the peruſal of them, and they cannot know how 
Von it may be their turn to ſuffer by the maligntty which 
Fey are fo ready to enjoy, 
Id is indeed a melancholy truth, that the love of ca- 
umny, and the curioſity to be acquanntes wich the pri- 
Fate affairs of all diſtiaguiſhed char. &ers, is become ſo 
Zeneral, that a work carcely wants any other recom— 
jendation, if it profeſſe ferfjonality aud anecdete. The 
revalence of thi: cruel] taite precludes the reli ef inpo- 
ent and ingcnious works on general topics. Ic will 
diſo infailibly habituate the mind to delight un FRE 
and malice: for, as the feeling Goldſmith fe © like 
the tyger that ſeidom delitts from purſyin man after 
having once preyed upon human ſlefu, cher. e v-ho 
14 has once gratified his appetite with calumny, makes 
4} ever after the moiſt agreeable featt on rs red re- 
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No. VII. oN FORMING A TASTE FOR SIMPLI 
PLEASURES. 
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O argue againſt pleaſure in general, is abſurd. 

It is the law of nature, that every animal ſhoule 
prefer the agreeable ſenſations to the diſagreeable. But 
it is incumbent on the moraliſt to explode thoſe pleaſures, 
which, though they are tranſient and unſatisfactory in 
themſelves, are yet found to occaſion permanent pan 
and real injury. 

Perhaps the mot effectual mode of accompliſhing this 
purpoſe, is not to arraign pleaſure in general, but to 
labſtitute other pleaſares in the place of thoſe which are 
hurtfal, Man muſt be amuſed and delighted; 


purſued, if others ceaſe to be obvious. 


and 
pernicious amuſements and poiſoned delights will bs 


It is certain that nat: ne has interſperſed a great num-| 


ber of objects capable of affording the livelieſt —_ 
without danger of future pain, and even with the pro- 
— lity of deriving improvement and additional p . 

ure by reſlecting on the paſt enjoyment. Such, indeed, 
are thoſe innocent pleaſures Which we follow in early | 


youth with cheerful ardour, and which we enjoy with| 
are vitiated and hardened by 
a long inte rcoarſe with a depraved world; before th} 


ſincere de elight, before we 


eh 


qualities of the lamb and the dove are exchanged for th: 
leſs amiable wiſdom of the wolf and the ſerpent. 

Amidit ; 
ſtate of kigh civilization, we loſe fome natural tatites 
and prope nſitles u hich were {ayo! arable 2 to virtue, Ve 
acquire wants and notions which Ciilurb our repoſe, aud 
cauſe a feneril : anxiety, ever thirſting, and never ſati. 
hed, 

The ümple and innocent ſatisfactions of nature ar! 
uſually within reach; and as they excite no violer! 
perturbation in the purſuit, ſo are they enjoyed withe!! 
tumult, and relinquiſhed without long or painful te. 
gret. It will then render eſſential ſervice both to hap: 
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ſtantial. 
arrived at maturity, than they eagerly leave the neſt, 
and wander, in ſearch of an untried and an imaginary 
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pineſs and morality, if we can perſuade men in general 
to taſte and to form an habitual attachment to the genu— 
ine ſatisfactions of uncorrupted nature. 

One of the firſt affections which the heart perceives, 
is filial piety. As years increaſe, this affection dilates, 
aad extends itſelf to brothers and ſiſters, relatives and 
The child loves and is beloved by all 
around him. Amidſt the converſation, the events, the 
endearments and tender duties of a family, he finds full 
Play for all his faculties and propenſities, and is often, 
by his own ſubſequent confeſſion, happier at this early 


age than in any period which ſucceeds. 


I ay then, that, were a taſte ſor this ſimple pleaſure 


retained, were men at a mature age led to ſeek their 


happineſs in- domeſtic life, and in the exerciſe of the 


mild virtues of family offices, their enjoyments, though 


leſs brilliant and noiſy, would be purer, and more ſub— 
But, on the contrary, we ſee them no ſooner 


bliſs, through all the wilds of diſſipation. In the pre- 


cipitate purſuit, innocence is often loſt; and whatever 


{progreſs is made in refinement, little is added to ſolid 
' happineſs, 


Our intereſt, as we falſely call it, and our 
honour, become the idols whom we devoutly worſhip, 


and on whoſe altars we ſacrifice health, truth, peace, 
zad liberty. 


We are indeed ſo deeply engaged in our objects, that 
vie cannot advert to the beauties of nature, thoſe fertile 
lources of unadulterated pleaſure. 'I he young mind 1s 
always delighted with rural ſcenery. The earlieſt poetry 
was paltoral, and every juvenile poet of the preſent day 
delights to indulge in the Juxuriance of a rural deſcrip- 
wn, A take for theſe pleaſures will render the mornin 


Valk at leaſt as delightful as the evening ridotto. Th 


various forms which nature aſſumes in the viciffitudes of 
tne ſeatons, will conſtitute a ſource of complacency which 
can never be exhauſted, How grateful to the ſenſes tlie 


treſnneſs of the herbage, the fragrancy of the flowers, 
„all thoſe imple delights of the field, which the F Celts 


have, from the carlieſt ages, no leſs juſtly than exube- 
rantly deſcribed! © It is all mere fiction,“ exclaims the 
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man of the world, ©* the painting of a vihonary poet.“ 
He: fcels not, he cannot feel their truth. IIe ſees no 
charms in herbs and hlofloms; the melody of the grove 
is no muſic to his en; and this happens, becauſe he 
has loſt, by his own fault, thoſe tender ſenſibilities Which 
nature had betiowed, They are ſtill daily perceived in 
al! their perfection by the ingenuous and innocent, and 
they have been molt truly deſeribed by feeling poets, as 
contributing to pure, real, and very exalted delight. 
Yet the poſſeſſor of extenſive lands, if he is a man of 
faſhion and ſpirit, for{akes the fweet ſcenes of rural 
nature, and ſhuts himſelf up in a coffee-houſe, at a 
o2ming-table, in a fetid atlembly ; and leaves that li- 
beral air, which breataes over his lawns, and agitates 
bis foreits, to be inhaled by his menial ruſtics. He 
perverts the Celigns of nature, and deſpiſes the here- 
ditary bleflings of Providence; and he receives the ade- 
quate puniſhment in a reſtleſs life, perpetually ſeeking 
and never finding ſatisfaction. But the employ ments 
of agriculture, independently of their profit, are mol! 
congenial and pleaſing to human nature. An uncor- 
. Tupted mind ſees, in the progreſs of vegetation, and in 
the manners and excellencies of thoſe animals which 
are deſtined to our immediate ſervice, ſuch charms and 
beauties as art can ſeldom produce. Huſbandry may 
be ſuperintended by an elegant mind, nor is it by any 
means neceflary that they who engage in it ſhould 


contract a coartzneſs of manners or a vulgarity of ſen - 


timent. It is meſt favourable to health, to plenty, tc 
repoſe, and to innocence; and great indeed mutt be 
the objects which juſtify a reaſonable creature in relin- 
quiſhing theſe. Are plays, are balls, are noQurnz: 
aſlemblies of whatever denomination, are debauche- 
Ties in all their modifications, which tend to rob v3 
of ileep, to leſſen our patrimony, to 1njure our health, 
to render us ſelfiſh, vicicus, thoughtleis, and uſelets, 
equivalent to theſe? Reaſon replies in the negative; 
yet the almoſt univerſal departure from innocence and 
_ ſimplicity, will lead the affirmative eſtabliſhed by a cor- 
Tup! majority. | 

It is not without a ſigh, that a thinking man can pa! 
by a lordly manſon, the ſweet retreat deſerted by 1: 
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falſely-refined poſſeſſor, who 1 is tupidly carouſing in ſome 


tavern of a polluted city, 
without ſmoke in the venerable houſe, 
country was once welcomed to partake of princely hoſpi- 
tality, he cannot help lamenting that progreſs of re- 
fnement, which, in rendering the deſcendants 


great fine gentlemen, has left them ſomething leſs than 
men, through the defect of manly virtues. 


When he ſees the chimney 


where all the 


of the 


The ſuperintendence of a garden might of itfelf oc- 


in rude magnificence. 
vated tracts truly paradiſaical. 
obſerver roams over the lawn, and enjoys the ſhade of the 
weeping willow, he is often jed to enquire, «© Where is 
now the owner of this wilderneſs of ſweets? Happy 
| he exclaims, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſpot as this, 
« and to be able at all times to taſte the pleaſure which 
©] feel ſpringing in my boſom.” 
owner is engaged in other ſcenes. 
the ſtreets of London, and purſuing all the ſophiſticated 
joys, which ſucceed to ſupply the place where Nature is 
relinquiſhed. 

to the retreat, 
ations ; 


man. 


he 


Kar: s and d 


5 


cupy a life elegantly and pleaſurably. 
ter able to gratify the inherent paſſion of nov elty ; for 
Nature is always renewing her variegated appearance. 
She is infinite in her productions, and the life of man 
may come to its cloſe before he has ſeen half the pie— 
tures which ſhe is able to diſplay. 


Nothing i is bet- 


The taſte for gar— 


dening in England is at preſent pure, 
ſtored to her throne, and reigns m-: ajeſticaliy beautiful 
The country abounds with culti- 
But as the contemplative 


Nature is re- 


But, alas! the 


He is rattling over 


 & ww 


If. he condeſcends to pay an annual viſit 
brings with him all.his acquired ns 
and while he fits at the card-table or at the 

banquet, and thin & of little ell 


than promoting nis 


intereſt at the next election, he leaves the ſarub to bloſſom 
and diffuſe its ſwects in enobſerved ſolitude. 

Can it be believed, that nature beſtowed beauty on 
the fol ge of a lower but with leak 

fruit 


any 


* 


1 VIew to pleaſe? 'ne 
zut be pieduced, in the fame proceſs, without 
verinty 01 colour. 


No other animals 


are ſenſible of their grace but the human; and yet the 
aultere man of buſineſs, or the vain man of pieajure, 
will arraign another with a face of iy apertance for hz 
bis admiration of a lo wer. He calls the taſte til In and 
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uſeleſs. But is not a refuſal to be pleaſed with ſuch ap- 
pearances, like the malignant unthankfulneſs of a: allen 
gueſt, who einten to taſte the moſt delicious dantte 
Pre pared for his entertainment? 

b. ine weather in England is the ſource of a very ſen— 
ſible pleaſure; - but he who is ergrotied by vice or Þy 
buſineſs, will hve half a life without admiring the beau 
ties of a blue ſky, baſking in the vernal ſunſhine, cr in- 
hating, with any conſciouſneſs of delight, the balſam c 
a weſtern gale, 

A! 4 ndneſs for the pleaſing animals Which Nature hs 
placed around us, is another ſource of natural, and pure, 
and innocent amuſement. The plumage and the ſong 
of the bird were doubtleſs intended to delight the ea; 
and the eye. Who can b-hold the playful lamb without 
complacency ? 1 he fidelity of the dog, the g 
the horſe, and the characteriſtic qualities, a- we Jas tha! be 
and beauty, ct all auimated nature, are admirably ad- 
apted to charm the heart which is yet unſpoiled. 

But, in a proper intercourſe and behaviour among 
our fellow- creatures, is found to conſiſt our principal 
and molt conſtant delight. To do good, and to prevent 
evil, as far as the ſphere of our influence or activity ex- 
tends, is an infallible method of deriving to ourſelves 
pleaſurable emotions. And if we conſult what paſtes in 
our boſoms, before cur youthful ſenſibilities are blunt— 
ed, we ſhall find, that Nature has taught us to find 2 
great pleaſure in relieving d diſtreſs, and in communicat- 
ing happinels. 

"The cunning and the crafty, of whom conſiſts a gre:: 
part of the buly crowd, who derive an unnatural influ— 
ence from the poſſeſſion of riches, will deem the ſim- 
plicity which I have rec -ommended, folly. Such men 
will deem truth alſo folly. They confider virtue and 
truth as words invented to delude the ſimple ones; 
but, indeed, to retain through life ſomething of the 
ſimplicity of the infant, will render the improved and 
cultivated man truly wiſe, For, after all the refine- 
ments of falſe philoſophy, and the low arts of jeſuitical 
cunning, honeſty is our trueſt intereſt, and innocence 
our beſt wildom, 
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N a country whoſe jnſular ſ1tuatic 
i naturally commet Ga), Te is god policy to place the 
mercantile profefiion in wn he; urable light. It has not 
ulually held a very high place in the elleel 1 Cf the world ; 
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But it muſt be own- d, that they tl en appeared mc 


reſpectable when they lea! je parte 


character. In the preſent age th ey haverelinguithed th 
Emplicity of their anceſtors, and , enceavourins to impor: 
the airs and manners of a court into a COuntiiacr houſe, 
have loſt their d dignity, and | 


* 3a \ 


It has been laid, that 


n Creer to preſerve 2 01171. 
cal conſtitution in its original purity, it is neceſtary, at 
certain intervals, to reduce it to its primare principles. 


Deviation from right, and encroachmen: on ei 
the natural con ſeq dences of human mity 


rreti;ve rev olution of affairs. It :; there ere as neceiiury 
e 6 in 
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in morals, as in politics, to return to principles and the 
manners, which, have been inſenſibly forſaken in the pur- 510 
ſuit of innovation The manners of our predece tors, 
which we now deſpiſe as ſimple and unrehned, will be ren 
found, in many inſtances, more conducive to national Enc 
and perſonal happineſs, than many among the nominal dus 
improvements which have ſuperſeded their prevalence. Ad 
I will not dwell on general obſervations, but deduce F;; 
my remarks from real life, I affert then, that the mer- men 
chants cf the preſent times are often aſhamed of the ap- Jt u 
pella tion of citizens. My proof is the fact, that they thei. 
deſert the city. No ſooner have they accumulated a M 
competent ſum, than the noble manſion in a venerable Jnfly 


ſtreet is forſaken for a ſmart houſe in a new-built ſquare, tribe 
The principal's preſence is thus removed from the ſcene men 
of action, and opportunities are afforded for every ſpe- gre e 
cies of idleneſs and fraud in the inferior ſubſtitutes. © gtter 
Habits are contradted, and intimacies formed in the tend: 
new region, moſt opp-fite to the ſpirit of commerce. ſeſpi 
Late hours and irre cular banquets are not at all con- Koid 
ducive to that punctuality which conſtitutes one of the Th 
molt valuable and ornamental qualities of a reſpectable @ thi 
merchant. Great and enormous wealth can indeed Me j 
ſupport almoſt any ſpecies of folly; but the misfortune Rare 
1s, that they who have their fortunes to make, will emu- Gl? 
late thoſe who have already made them. To live at the Wtion 
next door to a peer, or in a ſtreet with dukes, is a temp- Mice 
tation ſcarcely reſiſti le. Add to theſe ſolid ſatisfac- No wo 
tions of the merchant himſelf, that the ladies of the fa- Md it 
mily feel new degrees of gentility, like inſpiration, gra- Raders 
dually come upon them, as they approach more near d me 
to the puriicus of St. James's. Won as 
It was not thus that a Greſham raiſed a fortune av! Mft the 
a reputation equal to the moſt renowned perſonages o They a 
his time. It was by induſtry, temperance, regularitz, 0 cou 
cloſe application, and by le: aving thoſe to follow fa- Wptile, 
ſhion, whoſe ſhallow intelleRts could not find a worthiet w cut 
object to purſue, It would have been an ill exchange JA tir 


to have given up the title of the father of the great ci err vi! 
city in Europe, and the glory of founding a college Mey ne 
and a forum, for the petty vanity of reſiding in tea ware 
circle of faſhion; to have deſcended from the fir? in F unrel, 
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the neighbourhood of the Exchange, to be the laſt in 
Ploomſbury ſquare. 
|] would adviſe the merchant, who would live with 
xeal dignity, to make the city reſpectable, if he does not 
fnd it fo, by diſplaying his worth in it. Worthy con- 
duct, with a noble fortune, will aggrandize any place. 
Adorn that fituation in which it is your lot to be fixed. 
, $partam, quam nactus es, erna. Where, indeed, ought 
men to expend their opulence more readily than where 
it was amaſled, where their characters are known, and 
„their virtues valued ? 
1 Many evils reſult from this general emigration. 'The 
oe influence of good example is loſt among the numerous 
e. Htiibe of apprentices, clerks, and journeymen, who are 
10 the riſing generation of merchants; but whoſe morals 
e- are carly tainted with the fouleſt infection, by running 
s. after thoſe vanities and pleaſures which their ſuperin- 
he tendant appears ſo anxiouſly to purſue. They are led to 
ce. Qelpiſe that city and thoſe manners which their maſter 
n- Woids, as a place of contamination. 
the The city of London, as a corporate body, ſuffers 
ble A this moment by the contempt of the members who 
eed e it moſt reſpect, When the rich and reſpectable 
une Fave it, who are to fill its magiſtracies and its coun— 
mu- Sl? The lower orders of tradeſmen, dellitute of edu- 
the tation and of liberal views, and thruſt forward into 
mp- @fice by nothing but their own pragmatical activity. 
fac. No wonder a corporation has loſt its influence and ſul- 
e fa- Ned its honours, when thoſe, who ſtand forth as its 
Tr Kaders, are the meaneſt of its members. The opulent 
rl Ad moſt conſequential have packed up their effects, as 
ſoon as they have acquired all they wanted, and have 
ard ft the pillaged city to ſtand or fall, as it may happen. 
es 0} They are no longer citizens; but eſquires at their villas, 
rity, 40d courtiers within the vicinity of the palace. Like the 
; {a- Wptile, they have dropt their ſlough, and ſhine with a 
thicr w cuticle. 
ange A time has been, when merchants only retired to 
ate Weir villas when they had accumulated their fortunes. 
!1-ge Mey now begin with a villa, as if it were as neceſſary 
, tr2Wa warehouſe; and end with bankruptcy as naturally, 


ri} "Y unreluctantly, and as unbluſhingly, as if it had been 
tue | the 
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the honourable object of their mercantile Furt. Diſ. 
- * 

treſs and difficulty excite meannsis r artißce ; fraud | . 
and injuſtice ſoon follow, and the dignity of the "Bt: fn 


merchant is ſunk in the ſcandalous appellation of 
Swindler. * 

The fall of the eminent trader involves many in the = 
mi:fortune. His wiie and child ren are re duced from | 


lite of ſplendour and luxury to indigence and ob{curity; 

to a fate which they bear leſs patiently, becauſe the. Ty 
have been accuſtomed to indulge their vanity aud 981 eu 
without controul. Vice, and every {pe cles of mitery, ma 
are encreaſed by this imprudent conduct in his os a p 
family, and poverty brought into the houſes cf his in- 
ferior aſſiſtants or dependants, who have either entrulle! 2 2 
him with their money or their labour 7 unrepa | 

T his is a picture draun from lite: what it rept 
daily occurs; and the whole of it is occafionc 4 by be. 
merchant's departure from his natural and his me! 
becoming character, 

In order to reſume that character, let him conſider + 
what virtues his department of life particularly re: Juan pfte 
He will find them to be induſtry, honeſty, and frugalis Appe 
Let him ſeriouſly purſue them, nor be aſhamed of thei: belic 
when he has ſucceeded in his puriuit. Let him not“ nde 
dread the appellation of a dull cit, nor any of tlic: o a 
jokes, with which the envy and malice of witlings con. ſame 
ſole themſelves on another's ſuperiority, Let him a Sad | 
ſure himſelf, that the character of a man of inte; i Foul 
and benevolence, is far more deſirable than that of: #he & 
man of pleaſure or of faſhion. The one is like fol! Ihe 
gold, the other like tinſel; the one is like a venerao!: bare 
oak, the other like the gaudy and tranſitory tulip ; ti! No 
one is always bleit and a. bleliing, the other frequen! rium 
a curſe. Dare to be what you are, is a rule which, Tree 
obſerved, would ſecure to men that happineſs, of wit: Which 
the greater part never ſee any thing but the phanter: pecie. 
the cloud, in the place of the goddeſs. Aſtume 

The great ſource of mercantile miſcarriage is, i Proſtit 
the merchant uſually begins in a mode of die Which ho, 
Gould natura ly adorn a Tacceſsful concluſion. He! 1% Ind kj 
gins, as it has been before obſerved, with a rural fetten Med te 
and wich expeaiive relaxations ; with tnvis Slealore eltroy 
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hich ſhould, in the regular courſe, be referved as the 


—_ of his toils, ard the comtort of his age. He 
ſpends s his active days in ſuperfluous and unſati, factory 
induſgence, and dooms the winter of lite to want, to nc- 
ciect, to a priſon, or an alms-houſe, Þ[ believe it is 
truc, that at leaſt as many bankrupts are made by ſome 
ſpecics of miſconduct, as by mis 110 rtune. 

In a country abounding with merchants, ſome of theſe 
hints will be thought uſeful, and will be adopte d by a 
ſew in the riſing generation; and the example of a few 
may in time be generally followed, and conſtitute at laſt 
4 prevailing mode of mercantile lite, 
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No. IX. AN IDEA OF A PATRIOT. 


EROQIC virtue, in its moſt exalted and compre- 
henſive degree, though often celebrated, Is noc 


viten found, It mult indeed, like all other prodigies, 


appear but ſeldom. To produce it, it is neceſſary that, 
Pen des an union of the fineſt qualities of the heart and 
underſtanding g, many favourable contingencics, which 
o abilities can command, ſhould at once concur in the 
ſame individual. A Cæſar and an Alexander, if they 


bad been born in a ccttage, and had lived in a village, 


would have died in obſcurity. And, indeed, atter all 


the eulogia paſſed upon them, it may be fairly aſked,, 


W hether, if ſuch had been their lot, mankind would 
bare had cauſe to lament ? 


None but a barbarous age can admire the bloody 


biumphs of the mere conqueror ; but every age mult 


agree in extolling the true patriot, True patriotiſm, 
Which is a ſpecies of heroic virtue, and indeed the beſt 
Þecies of it, does not often occur. The name is daily 
Jiumed, and in our country has loſt its dignity by 


hs e from. It has been wantonly laviſhed on thoſe 
1 


no, from the worſt motives, have fomented faction, 

ind kindled the flames of rebellion. It has been de- 
ied to the preſervers of their country, and given to the 

leſtroyers of it; to thoſe who have ſpent their lives, and 

0 exerciſed 


1 


1 
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exerciſed the abilities they poſſeſſed, in producing all | 


thoſe evils which the inſtitution of civil ſociety was in- 


tended to extirpate. They evidently have had little elſe | 
in view, but to render themſelves of conſequence enough | 


to be bought by a corrupt adminiſtration, Selfiſhneſ; 


and ſpite, pride and a levelling principle, are qualities 
very unfavourable to the exiſtence of civil liberty. Vet 
theſe qualities have appeared very clearly in thoſe Wh 
have laboured to be forced into power by the efforts of 2 


faſcinated populace. 

For the ſake then of thoſe orders among us whose 
hearts are good and truly Engliſh, but who, from the 
want of education or leiſure, are not apt to think 
coolly when they ſelect a favourite leader, and who are 
often cruelly and villanouſly deluded to their own de- 
ſtruction, and to the detriment of that liberty which 
they love, I will endeavour to deſcribe thoſe character 
which appear to me truly patriotic. | 

In the firſt place, I would lay it Cown as an axiom, 
That a bad man cannot be a patriot. Even the badneſ; 
of his heart may lead him to aſſume all the deceitful ap- 
pearances of patriotiſm. His envy, and his diſappointed 
avarice and ambition, will induce him to revile those 


who are in poſſeſſion of lucrative and powerful empi- 


ments, and this will appear like a noble oppoſition to 
the ſtrides of power. 'I'o ſerve his purpoſes, he will de. 
claim on liberty, and this will ſoon collect a party. Feo!: 
and wicked men abound. Theſe ſoon herd together, anc: 
even render themſelves of ſome conſequence by ther 
numbers. Honeſt men are drawn in by the violence d 
the vortex, and the wicked leader at laſt gains his felf 
views, or at leaſt obtains the ſatisfaction of mortifvin; 
thoſe whom he envies. At all events, he is ſure of on: 
pleaſure, which is congenial to his heart, that of ſpren 
ing miſchief and confuſion. I repeat, therefore, thi 
it will be neceſſary to convince ourſelves, that a |». 
huſhand, a bad father, a profligate and an unprincip': 
man, cannot deſerve the name of a patriot, unleſs i.“ 
given him, as it may indeed in the preſent age, by wii 


of deriſion. A man of no private virtue muſt wil @@}B 


— 


principle; and a man who wants principle cannot *: 
actuated by pure motives, He cannot entertain fo 11? 


1 
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ral and exalted an affection as a rational and diſintereſt- 
: ed love of his country. He may accidentally be right 
ein his oppoſition to a court; but he is a bad man, and 
- it is not ſafe to truſt to him. He may be the wicked 
$ | 


| Saſrument of gratifying my ſpleen or his own; but yet 
5 | Iwill think before I lift up my hand to vote for him, leſt 
bis turbulence, united with the power which I may aſ- 
fit in delegating to him, may involve my country in 
à war, riot, and rebellion, I will remember what is paſt, 
and be cautious. 
ol? Much has been ſaid by the declamatory on the ſub- 
be ject of a Patriot King. I believe it happy for a nation 
n Fhen the King has not the qualities of a declaimer's 
are ng of an active warrior, or a contentious orator. 
When a King pollefles or arrogates the character of a 
hero, his reign is often ſanguinary, and terminates in 
ten geſpotiſm. Moderation, juſtice, lenity, and a pacific 
diſpoſition, are the molt valuable, if not the moſt glit- 
om, tering jewels in a crown. I almoſt fear to apply the 
nels Femark to the King of England, leſt I ſhould be ſuſpect- 
ap. id of intereſted adulation. But truth muſt prevail. 
nies And when I ſee the chief magiſtrate a good ſon, a good 
101! Yuſband, a good father, I think it a favourable preſage 
„all that is amiable and uſeful to ſociety. When 1 ſee 
on iim alſo poſſeſſing fortitude enough to turn a deaf ear 
- ® the importunate petitions and remonſtrances of a de- 
Fo0.: Ipded faction; when I ſee him ſacrificing with alacrity 
„ an% Ws own wiſhes and views to the will of his People at 
rge; when I ſee him rendering the judges independ- 


nced Mt; when I ſee him anxious to preſerve the liberties of 
lel We meaneſt of his ſubjects, delighted with benevolent 
ifyinz ions, ſeeking and enſuing peace from motives of phi- 
11 on! Anthropy, yet proſecuting war with all the ſpirit of a 
"ren teous cauſe 53 encouraging arts, and promoting diſ- 
, tha @veries ; when I ſee all his amiable diſpoſitions, and 
a % Ws many laudable acts, I venture to pronounce George 
c11. We Third a Patriot King. The characters of kings are 


eed but uncertainly known while they live; and I 

ready to confeſs, that I derive my ideas of the King 

an Britain from wo other ſources but public acts and po- 
Jar reports, 

f a peer of the realm is found to be in conſtant op- 

„ion to the meaſures of a miniſtry, it is eaſy to know 

| tho 
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the cauſes and the extent of his patriotiſm; for a mini- 
ſter cannot always be wrong. The truth is, that the peer 
15 of a conceited and turbulent ſpirit, yet unemp:oyed 
by his King. He luſts after power, and hopes to acquire 
it by force, "Gin ce it cannot be obtained by gentler means. 
He will even patronize rebellion, ande liffuſe diſco: 
throughout a kingdom, to injure lividua! 


a few individual, 
whole riches he covets, and whoſe honours he vices 
with an envious eye. 


Though he ſhould ſign a hun— 
dred proteſts in a ſeſſion, and daily er 

tives againſt the moſt reſpeAable men, we will not be 
miſled ; for his patriotiſm is paſſion, his p« 

avarice; and the ſame 

his King and embroil his country, is uſually as prone to 
blaſpheme his God. When they whom the conltitu- 


) LD : wi, ahh 
uctate his invec- 
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erſe vera nee 


tongue Rich is ready to revie} 


tion has appointed hereditary guardians of the laws and 


liberties, and religion of their country, become the pa- 


trons of lawleſs licentiouſneſs, and the ſcoffers at every! 


thing held ſacred, why heſitate their countrymen to ſtrip 
the coronet from their heads, and trample their honour 
in the duſt? Tear off their ermine, and that ſtar which 
belies their breaſt; for the meaneſt of their menials, who 
performs his humble d duties in his humble ſtation, is {ar 
nobler than they. There ought to be a power of depri- 
dation from honour, as well as of advancement, in ever! 
well- regulated community. Such an inſtitution woul 
contribute to preſerve true nobility, and to ſecure td. 

intereſts of virtue in every rank and condition. 

With reſpect to the noiſy declaimers, and the quel 
cent inſtruments of power in the lower order of ſen at 15 
their patriotiſm is weil under lood. The one fide reſcin- 
bles Cerberus barking for a ſop, the other reſembles hin 
when, after he has received it, he wraps himfelf up! 
his own warm ſkin, and enjoys a comfortable “ 
The public has been too long deluded to be nin 
ceived. 
look for a palliation of them in the common 9 J 
human nature. Of all oppoſitions, Icarcely any 
been more violent and active, and ſcarcely an} 
ſucceſsful, 

during the greater part of 
all venality, none was ever more openly avowed ts 
tze preſent. | 


They ſee the faults, and no longer: nire, ba 


than that which has haraſſed Great Briten 
e preſent reign. u 
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In ſearch of patriots, let us turn nnr attention fatke 
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naval and military order. And when we take a retro- 
ſeect of this department, let ns learn to be cautious how 
we again illuminate our houſes, and render our throats 
hoarſe with reiterated acclamation. 
loat on their names, they are no patriots, who, from 
party principles, or from perſonal pique, voluntarily 
ſuffer our perfidious and inveterate enemy to inſult the 
Britiſh flag unchaſtiſed. They are no patriots who with 
to exalt the military above the civil power. They are 
no patriots who, in a time when every military arm ought 
to have wielded the ſword, relinquiſh their employ be- 
cauſe they hate a miniſter. They are no patriots, but 
they are poltrons. In which claſs allo are to be placed, 
thoſe generals, who, when fent on the ſervice of their 
cbuntry, laviſh the money with which they are entruſted 
in unneceſſary profuſion, and return without an action. — 
caupenantes bellum non belligerentes, — who bluſter and 
boaſt, but who, to ſave their lives, will loſe their ho- 
nour, and endanger their country's exiſtence. 
And what are thoſe writers to be called, who, pervert- 
ang the perfection of reaſon and the frat of learning, 


However we may 


Endeavour to unſettle all our principles under the pre tence 


pf aſſerting our liberty? Pat riots ſhall we call them? 
Alas! when I fee them obviouſly actuated by pride and 
vanity, and, for the {ace of bet! ng diſtinguiſhed, endea- 
Youring to overturn good order and tranquillity, I call 
hem the e nemies of the human race; and if 1 did not 
7 ty their deluſion, I might execrate hs names. It 1s 
Ecrtain, that writers who have meant little more than to 
$:1ſe a literary rep! utation, have excited the moſt dread- 
1 commotions in the commonvenltl. 

} will venture to adv ance an opinion rather paradoxi- 

„but certainly well fou CS d: The trueſt patriotiſm 
4 not to be found in public life. Selfiſh motives cont- 
Ponly inſtigate the noiſy votaries of ambition and popu— 
Erity. But what can iafine nde him who ſec 


cretly ſerves 
1 country in the retired and unohierved walks of private 
Wc? His motives mt 


it be pure, and he 7s a patriot. 
en of fortune and dignity, who, dwelling peaceably 
d the habitation of their fathers ſet a good example; 
0 endeavour to preſerre from th ze rude hand A TD 


a all the good inititutions of our anceſtors ; who are 
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given to hoſpitality, ready to aſſiſt with their preſence 
and their purie in all public butineſs and uſeful chari. 
ties: Men of this kind are truly patriozsg, Every good 
man is indeed a patriot; for a good man is a public 
good. But poverty, and an humble and a private (ta. 


tion, mult circumſcribe the beneficial influence of good. 


neſs; and it does not fall to the lot of many in a century 
to poſſeſs the power and good diſpoſitions of a North. 
What I now ſay may be attributed to intereſted adu- 
lation. I regard not the imputation, for it is not jut. 
JI never heard any ill of the man, or of the miniſter, but 
what proceeded from the venomous tongue of facticn; 
and I know that he has ſteered the veſſel of Rate amid 
ſuch ſtorms as would have daſhed it in pieces, if thoſe 
patriots, who increaſed the tempeſt, that they might 
make themſelves neceſlary in the diſtreſs, had been em. 
ployed as pilots — And, in juſtice to the writer, let it be 
remembered, that this able miniſter and worthy man was 
out of place when this eſſay was firſt made public, and had 
not oftended his admirers by an unexpected coalition. 
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F* ſeems probable at firſt ſight, that an order of met | 


who devote themſelves entirely to the inſtruction d 


their fellow-creatures, would be exempted from envy ate 
from hatred. As their ſtudies are peaceable, and tha þ 
labours directed to the diffuſion of goodneſs, and cone 
quently of tranquillity, both public and private, it :5 1; 
tural to ſuppoſe, that the better part of the world wou: 4 
view them with favour, and that even the proflig=!Þ 


would behave to them with diſtant reſpect. 


But it is certain, that ſcarcely any other body of met 
ſo large and conſiderable, has been more unkinuly wy 
duced than the clergy. Every patron of infidelity, v4 


endeavours to pierce the ſides of the Redeemer, pot” 
the envenomed weapon at his miniſters. But the pat! 


of infidelity have always been found, on cloſe exam h 


tion, no leſs ſuperficial and ſophiſtical, than maligns 
and preſumptuous, They have therefore fixed 1ndiics 
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minately upon every clergyman the imputation of certain 
odious ſentiments of a political nature; as if it were con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon or common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that the 
moment a gentleman of liberal education receives a lepal 
commiſſion from the eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, to pray aloud 
in an aſſembly, or to read a moral and religious diſcourſe 
in it, all his political ſentiments are rendered erroneous, 
or diſſimilar to the opinions of thoſe among his country- 
men who are equally enlightened. 
+ That the clerical ſentiments in politics, ſuppoſing that 
the clergy entertain any peculiar to their profeſſion, are 
favourable to liberty, and to all the deareſt rights of 
imankind in the aggregate, and of individuals in their 
clative connections, might be clearly proved by hiſtori- 
2 evidence. My deſign does not permit me to expa— 
ſtiate in the field of hiſtory, or it were eaſy to produce 


Ferv ſignal inſtances of the noble ſtand they have made 
For liberty, religious as well as civil. 


They have alſo ſometimes been hoſtile to freedom. 
But ſo have many of the nobles of the time, and many 
bf the inferior orders among the laity. They purſued 
that civil conduct, and adopted thoſe political ſenti- 
mente, which were agreeable to them as men, and not 
peculiar to them as clerg men. If they acted from ho- 
Delt principles, though their judgment ſhould be im- 


Feached for error, no cenſure will fall on their clerical 
Profeſſion. When they became clergymen, they did not 


nounce their rights as men; nor their liberty ot judging 


Ind acting, which they derived from the conſtitution of 


Mat community to whole ſupport they contributed. 
It is inequitable to judge of the preſent race of eccle- 


* I aſtics from the ſpecimens afforded in the darker ages. 


he clergy were then ignorant, vicious, and ſuperſtitious; 


ut the laity were more ſo. The clergy were ſuch as they 


ut have been without ſufficient employment, without ex- 


*Wnples, without learning, and without the means of ac- 


iring it. Yet, even in this unpromiſing ſtate, they were 


Pruiceable to letters and to virtue. They tranſcribed and 


eſerved books, though they often did not underſtand 
Dat they wrote, nor know the value of their treaſures, 


n 10 They preſerved thoſe lamps of learning from Which, 


ough they derived but little light, the world Mas been 
ce illuminated, 


I But 
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Put to enter on the merits or demerits of clerical ig. 
dividuals of paſt ages, is to engage in a ſubject too di. 


fuſive to be conſiſtent with the preſent purpoſe, It mz; 
be more advantageous, as well as practicable, to conſid; 
this reſpectable body a8 it appears at preſent. 
clergy, like all other orders in ſociety. 
in the progreſſive e viciſſitude of times 


what might truly charaQerize them in one age, or in on? 


country, will miſrepreſent them in another. In the papa 


e 7 


church, and under an ahtolute government, they 
tally difterent from a Pretellant and an Engliſh cleroy; 
they are not ſo much the miniſters of the humble Je i 
the tools of a ſecular and eccleſiaſtical deſpot. In: 
country like ours, they imbibe the liberal ſpirit of cu 
civil conſtitution; and, by the light of their learning an, 
morals, greatly add to the general luſtre. 
individual ceaſe to be v ated, the fault is uſual 
Impro; der Jevities, co mp! 
that dignity wh! ch! his ofice, his labours, and his lcari- 
ing, would otherwiſe maintain. 

Ot Ar of the church 
topic to complain. hey are often repreſented as i! 
drones of ſaciety; as idly Humbering in a-ftall, withon! 
making any return to tue PRE for the eaſe and luxut 
which they abundant: 


are to- 


25 
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. 

vo! |uptuonſyeſ: „are ſati ically 
ditinieifliiog characteriſties; 
they Would be blanks in ſociet y. 
demonſtrated by an uncealing purſuit of money, 
ment, and luxurious gratification, 


attributed to them as tic: 


and it 15 remarxed, 
were not their Sells: 


pre: 


But, in anſwer to theſe acrimonious reflections, we ms 


ſay in general, that all ſituations which poſſeſs many hat 
py circumſtances with little labour or anxiety, Will . 
turally excice envy and malignity. The dignitaries! 

the church enjoy that eaſe and thoſe innocent pleat! 
in which men naturally repoſe, when they poſſeſs a cor: 
retency without the nece fity ot (olicitude. That U 
ſtep not from their prope: ſphere, to engage in the cot 
flicts of party, redounds to their honour, Parochial en 
ploy ments Are regularly tilled by other perſons 1. 
Invade the prov ince of the otticiaiing clergy would der 

« Citturb that order which conſtitutes one of the be: 


ot religion iticlt, as well as of all eccleſtaſtical et Albit 
mer. 0 
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Indeed, if an] 
ly his own. | 
nces, or negligences. di minis. 


it 15 no uncom mos! 


Selſiſhneſs, avarice, 7. 
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ments. If they are decent and pacific, benevolent in 
their neigh! 5ourhood, holpitab!: e to the inferior clergy, 
and virtuous in private life, they are, notwichftand ing 


the appearance of indolence, bo th ornamenta! and ite. 


« 


ul to 55 church and to ſociety. They are more re- 
e FR if their reſtleſſneſs led them to be at the 
ad of an alt5ciation, or to recommend polygamy. 


reſpect to the expediency OL Ulgnities in the 


church, I am not of the [ame S with thoſe pe- 


1d WIN 


| 117.045 Pailo lophers whate ;leas of utility are circnme 
icribed within the limits of aua orofit, As human 
znatute is conſtituted, ſomething is to be allowed to ex- 
ternal, appearance, and * thin g to innocent enjoy- 
ment. Wealth, eaſe, and honour, ſuch as are included 


In ecrlentacal dignities Operate as allurements to brit 


{MANY 11120 dne church who > bode valuable members of 
lit, but who would otherwiſe have waſte their lives; in a 


= . 
lolence, and without a ny 
neither C 
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[i pertens thus exalted to enfe and honour, and thus 


,exempied jrom exertion, lower themicives by remark- 
ſadle levity, by rendering themſelves moll conſpicuous 
gat all public place and by patronizing ya nity, they 
then become truly Ceijicatible, and richly deſerve the 
public reſentment. That the majority of dignitaries 
preſerve their character, and are re (pectab! le; [ arm ly 
believe; ; and fay it without 


partiallty or a La! 
to Enov 


| fer 
Or to = Ley to 4 
Ir 1g:e individual in the church above the rank of a pa- 
rh prieſt, 1 ſhould. indeed conſider it a 's Preſumpta- 
cus in me to give my Opinion, it 1 did not conſider at 
the ſame time, that the natural! Iliderty ef a man is net 
lot by the want of connection with eceleſiaſtical dignity. 

The character g 5 


* 1 1 
and office d 


La 
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J have noteth e happlneſ⸗ 


F a pariſh prieſt, when uni— 
Formly and completely manta! we, are moſt uſeful and 
$honourable, A worth y parith prieft is the father ef his 
Pariſh, the go ardian of the poor, the inſtructor of the 
Saherant, the protector of the injured, the friend ot all; 
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even of thoſe who are deaf to his inſtructions, and dF 7, 
ſpiſe his profeſſion. If any human office can be juſt} 3; 
called godlike, it is the ofhce of a parith prieſt, EF Br 

But when I turn my attention to real facts, I frequent p 
ly find the miniſters of pariſhes neither the objects o 
love nor of eſteem. This is ſometimes occaſioned bf b 
the prevalence of infidelity, and ſometimes, as it mu:} t) 
happen while the clergy are men, by their own wante ne 
merit and their bad behaviour. But one cauſe of ther} bu 
loſing their influence is, that the Jaity, in this age of gn 
ſcepticiſm, grudge them their tythes. The decay ef Ar: 
ligion, and the contempt of the clergy, ariſe in a gr 


meaſure from this ſource. | the 
I will not enter fully on the ſubject of tythes ; but} Þli 
will make a curſory remark. Let the laity aſk then} the 


ſelves, by what tenure any one among them has a bez 
ter right than any other to reap the produce of any pu 
ticular field, and to exclude others of the laity from i 
They muſt anſwer, by the laws of the country in which 
they reſide. But the ſame laws have given the clergy: 
Tight to a decimal part. If obedience is due to the las 
in one reſpect, it is due alſo in the other. And a mal 
who has no land at all, may as juſtly complain that ty 
neighbour aſſumes an excluſive right to the acres cont; 
guous to his awelling ; as the poſſeſſor of the acres, thi 
the clergyman claims a tenth part of their produce, Th 
rights of the clergy indeed ſtand on a baſis more fol} * 
than the national conſtitution. The objections raiſed? 
them originate in ſeltiſhneſs, greedineſs, and the unſet 
ing ſtupidity of irreligion. Every candid and conſch 
rate mind mult rejoice that the clergy have often {pi 
enough to proſecute their legal claims againſt the harj4 
of avarice. 

If the incumbent made no claim on the purſe 
his parithioner, he might be loved and eſteemed, $ 
at leaſt ſuffered to live and die in peace. But his u 
and his children are dear to him, and have an eq 
right, by all the laws of God and man, to be 
and clothed, with thoſe of the eſquire or farmer . 
litigates his claim. He 1s cruel, and worſe than; 


Heathen, who endeavours not to provide for his of 
0 C14 hy 
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child, by receiving what is juſtly his due; ſince, if he does 
not receive it, that child, the very moment he expires, 
| Hay be ſpurned as a beggar from the door of the churliſli 
ent}, peaſant who robbed the father of his right. 
$ | But where is the utility of the clergy ? exclaims the 
| b} boor, who pays his land-tax cheerfully, but refuſes his 
mu tythes. - Surely, one might anſwer, national good does 
nick Mot conſiſt only in the number of ſhips which arrive in 
ther} ur ports, the extent of our dominions, and the abund- 
zee ance of our armaments. Good morals and internal 
fb Aranquillity are in reality of more value, whatever oſten- 
grernn tation theſe may diſplay. Theſe, indeed, according to 
N | heir original deſign, are only inſtrumental to the etta- 
bat! Sliſhment of internal peace and ſocial happineſs, though 
then they are daily abuſed to effect the purpoſes of avarice and 
ambition, and are always talked of 6s the firſt objects. 
If, then, good morals and internal tranquillity are the 


Sy chief national good, as they certainly are in the eye of 
which Heaven and of diſpaſſionate rea'on, the clergy muſt be 
eroy llowed to deſerve their very moderate emoluments ; for 
© lu Jet us conſider how many millions are laviſhed in the ſup- 
a ma} Port of armaments, and how very ſmall a pittance, in 
hat | gompariſon, ſupports the parochial clergy, to whoſe im- 
- con} Portant ends, internal peace and happineſs, the arma- 
es, thi} Pents are only ſubordinately, mechanically, and re- 
. Ti Potely ſubſervient. That miniſter or financier, what- 
re foil Per the world may think, poſſeſſes a narrow and unphi- 
aiſed $ Pfſophical mind, who eſtimates the good of a people 
une} Plely by the extent of their commerce and the largeneſs 
conſe @ the revenue, When theſe are in their moſt flouriſh- 
en (pid g ſtate, the people as individuals, and therefore the 
hart $400, may be in their decline. Luxury and vice of 

cry kind may be diffuling miſery among all the indi— 
purſe uals, in the nation; and can there be a national hap- 
ned, neſs independent of the happinels of the majority of 
1˙⁰ a dividuals, or conſiſtent with their milery ? According 


the wretched ſyſtem of worldly-minded politicians, 
ere can, Nay, even the miſery of individuals is often 
omoted and encouraged, in order to: increaſe this po- 
ical happineſs, which exiſts only as an ideal phantom, 
toxication and gaming, for initance, as they increaſe 
e revenue, are at this moment tacitly encouraged 
Vor. I, D throughout 
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throughout England. The conſumption of ſpirituoy; 
liquors, though it ſlays millions at home, helps to ſup. 
port thoſe wars abroad, which ambition and wicked nel; 
have ſometimes rendered politically neceſſary. | 
But the clergy recommend innocence, contentment, Þe 
temperance, and all the moral virtues, with all the bleſ Þ 


ings and comforts which attend them; and in eſtimat. . 
ing their national utility, let a liberal and benevolent Þ © ; 
man conſider, what an advantage it is to have moral in- : 
ſtructors diffuſed over the kingdom, eſtabliſhed in the 1; 
remoteſt villages, not only among the poliſhed, bu: 4 
among the rudeſt of our countrymen, who would pro- 85 
bably relapſe into barbariſm and ſavage brutality, if their Þ . 
minds were notcultivated by weekly lectures, powerful)“ 
recommending, by the moſt awful ſanctions, all that i p 
4 humane and friendly to human nature and civil ſociety, tn 
[| And yet the public, who pay a ſoldier liberally and ches. » 


| fully, often, in this age, beſtow with reluctance whiF "Fe 
1 the law of God and of their country has allotted to theÞ Ft 
clergyman, and what his order can claim by the motif 
ancient preſcription. They refuſe, at the ſame tine 150 
that degree of reverence to him which ought to be met 5 
highly valued by him than his revenue, as it is abſolute!;Þ 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his paſtoral labour. | 
I will here pay that tribute of reſpe& which juſic: 
owes to the Diſſenting Miniſters. The gravity of tlc: 


— — ls 


1 manners, and their judicious conduct in a variety ct i-Þ 7 
| ſtances, has deſervedly procured them a very conſidera” her 
| ſhare of public eſtimation. Many among them, bei..:# 95 
+ a Watts, have illuſtriouſly adorned human nature. I 
g With reſpect to the order of Curates, on whom 4 . 
a . , 1TS 

eſſential buſineſs of a national clergy chiefly devolre fy es 

all the reſpect which is due to the clergy in gener! * 

and to the active clergy in particular, is indiſputab = 

due to them. The mediocrity of their ſtipends 1 8 

indeed degrade them in the eyes of the rich vulgar ; . . 

the eyes of thoſe, who feeling the obvious good of ny N F 

ney, and inſenſible to other excellence, idolize Man = 

mon, and deſpiſe thoſe who poſſeſs it not in ſuperfuc a 


abundance. But the Chriſtian will conſider their pg 
verty as one of their chief honours. That they are 4 
pable of maintaining a decent appearance, and diſchag 
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ing the expences which are neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, 
with an income leſs than that of many mechanics, re- 


gects on them more true credit than would be derived 


from the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune. Though hu- 
man pride may ſpurn them, yet their God will honour 
them; and when they perform their arduous duties 
with conſcientious regularity, even bad men muſt yield 
them an involuntary deference. 


When indeed they affectedly aſſume the character of 


libertines and rakes, and dreſs themſelves ſo as to ſug- 


geſt an idea that they are aſhamed of appearing as cler- 
gymen; when they take the lead in public diverſions ; 


when they are eminently careleſs and immoral ; then it 
is neither to be wondered nor lamented, that they are 


puniſhed with univerſal contempt. But the world is 
prone to be malignantly cenſorious, and to require a 
degree of perfection which no mortal can uniformly 
Cilplay, whatever may be his office, whatever his vir- 
tues, and whatever his intentions. Continued and uni— 
form profligacy can ſcarcely be treated with too much 
bgour, when it appears in thoſe who have ſeparated 
memſelves to inculcate good precepts, and to exhibit 
ood examples; but when we find ourſelves inclined to 
enſure a clergyman for a ſmall fault, 
quam incuria ſudi: 

Aut humana partum cavit natura. Hor, 
d without palpable reaſons, let us aſk our own hearts, 
hether, if we were in their place, we ſhould be able to 
teſerve an unerring reQitude ? 
$1 have thus taken the liberty of ſpeaking my ſenti- 
nts, with a view to vindicate the general character of 
clergy, They are indeed ſufficiently able to defend 
miclves; but every individual ought to contribute 
ething to the general defence, when the attack is 
eral, And I have the rather undertaken this buſi- 
„from a conviction, that when the clergy are de- 
ed, they will degenerate; and that with them will 
Fline the morals, the learning, the religion, the im- 
Fance, and the happineſs of this country. 
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No. XI. oN THE TENDENCY OF MORA 


PROFLIGACY TO DESTROY CIVIL LIBERTY, | 

ON \ 
WF 

T appears from a review of the world, that where. t 

1 ever man 1s denied the enjoyment of civil libertr, ! 1 
he not only loſes much of his natural happineſs, bu: Þ 7 t 


much alſo of his natural dignity. His ſpirit is broker, 
his ſentiments are depraved, and he ſeems contente\ 


lead a life merely animal. Athens ſtill ſtands, but whe: Þ 7 n 
are the Athenians? ES p 

It is not indeed true, that the arts of painting, fcul>Þ li. 
ture, and architecture, cannot flouriſh in the land of d. es 
ſpotiſm. The productions of theſe arts contribute to . = Ki 
pleaſure of the luxurious, if they are conſidered only or 
the humiliating light of ornamental furniture; they uu m 
therefore be bought at a high price; and where the *. co 
tiſt is rewarded amply, ingenuity and manual laben pa 
will eagerly co-operate in producing works of 1mitatio.Þ 2 lib 


. 
The hope of gain will excite competition; and come? 
tition, emulation ; - and emulation, excellence. Hiller: | 

cal facts might be adduced to prove the truth of t 
theory; for the bel productions of art have appeared 
the arbitrary governments of Europe, and ſome of 
worlt in the republican, Indeed it is by no means c- 
tain, that the imitative arts, may not be rendered, by p- 
litical perverſion, ſubſervient io the purpoſes of introc! 
cing defpotiim. A whole people of Dilettanti are 
likely to make a very manly ftand again? the encro 
ments of that royal power under whi CN LINED ind the | 
imbecility ; rotected, We ſhall not eaiily find a Har 
den in a connoifleur, When public . of plcati 
multiply in the capital, and the encouragement wt 
mould be given to active virtue and to literature, 
transferred to artiſts, the jealous Buardian of the libe n! 
of his country may juſtly increaſe his vigilance, Then x 
ought to be encour iced : but they ought alſo to be + 
in their proper! ubo; ination.” for what are they in ti: 
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{clves? After all that the loquacious and conceited pre- 
enders to taſte have advanced, they are but means of 
amuſement, They conſtitute indeed a molt elegant and 
delightful] amuſement ; but that which is only an amuſe- 
ment, mult poſſeis a rank ſubordinate to thoſe purſuits 
vhich tend to give ſtability to empire, to enlighten 


| the intellects, to reform the morals of the people, and 


to found political happineſs on the broad and maſly ba- 
us of moral virtue, manly fortitude, and rcligious con- 
1Jence. | 

But it is not with tae manly virtues as with the po- 
lite arts, If they thrive at all in an arbitrary govern- 
ment, they thrive like exotic plants, which can never 
poſſeſs their native vigour or maturity. But what 45 
lite in ſuch circumſtances as preclude every generous 
{exertion which can render it rationally valuable? 
When man is compelled to ſleep away his exiſtence, 
or ſpend it in a weariſome reiteration of the ani— 
mal functions, life is not liſe; and therefore we may 
| conclude, that it is a ritional, as well as enthuſiaſtic 
I paſſion, which every independent Engliſhman feels for 
liberty. | 
| But liberty is too often miſunderſtood, and: 
taken i4cas of it ſometimes endanger its continuance. 


eg 


Vice alſo, when it becomes enormous and univerſal, is 


finevitably fatal to liberty. I mean then to derive 2 
additional argument in favour of virtue, from its con— 
__ with liberty, and from its efficacy in giving 
Itability to the political conſtitution of a free coun- 


* . _— . — 
try. And certainly, if the love of our country is ſo 


general as the pretenſions to it, many who are ad- 


cicted to libertine practices and principles will be led 
to encourage, by precept and example, that decency 


ad regularity, that temperance and induſtry, that re- 


gion and fortitude, which conſtitute a better bulwark 
zainft attacks upon our liberty, than our boaſted ficets 
| armies. I believe they will find, that the ſeveral 
N "tional vices, which I ſnall preſently enumerate, are 
*<co:tarly adverſe to the prevalence and permanency of 
Pi! f:cedom. 


\ £ 1 10 ® . W.-M "EE Ho 
Vithourt examining the definitions of politicians or 


= 
iQ 


1 Zicians, I denominate that a ſtate of liberty in Which 
every 
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every man's perſon, property, and free agency, is ſe. 


cured or circumſcribed by laws, which have been agreed 


to by the majority of the people at large, either Ci. 
rely or indirectly ; either in their own perſons, or | 
a repreſentation primarily and tacitly, if not expre{-! 

allowed by the people, for the convenience of pull la 
debate; which public debate could never come to 2 
concluſion, if the debating aſſembly were compoſed 9 


„ 


9 


every individual in an empire. Salutary reſtraint iz, 


then, the very principle of liberty; and they why,| 


from their reſtleſs diſpoſitions, or from miſapprehenſicn, | 
endeavour to throw oft every ſpecies of coercion, arc in| 
reality enemies to that freedom which they pretend u 
promote. 

But of theſe the number 1s ſmall, in compariſon wit 
Others; who, without thinking of conſequences which 

pear to them remote, ſide imperceptibly into a con. 
duct, which, though it deſtroys not the fair fabric of l. 
berty at once, and by an aſiault, gradually ſaps ti: 
tirmneſs of its foundation. 

Luxury will always be indulged to exceſs in a rich 
and powerful country, abounding with that ſpecies c: 
internal and imported commodities which can be on! 
ſubſervient to pleaſure and oſtentation. Every yer. 
brings an increaſe to luxury; for, as it is founde! 
in a great meaſure on vanity, the rich will be perpe. 
tually ſeeking diſtinction. As ſoon as they have di 
played one mode of luxury, it is imitated ; and, in or 
der to obtain diſtinction, another muſt be adopted 
and this dereliction and adoption are found to proce? 
in perpetual ſucceſſion. No fortune can apf y us. 
bounded expence; and the conſequence is, thet c. 
great and noble are ſoon impoveriſhed : but vanity! 
in general, a more powerful principle than patriot 
and therefore, for the fake of ſupporting a fplenc: 
figure, they who ought to ſtand up as the nine 
conſtitutional liberty become ready to make any fac: 
fice to a miniſter, in exchange for a lucrative emplc; 


ment. The middle and the loweſt ranks follow th 2 


example of the nobles, by incurring EXpences wh 
neither their patr. monies nor their perſonal i 1Ngu:; 


ſupport. They therefore become alike Gepender 
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and in the extremities of their diſtreſs are ready to ſell 
their birthright for a meſs of pottige. But luxury, by 
involving all orders in diltrcſs, not only deprives them 
of their independence, but naturally tends to weaken 
the underſtanuings and vitiate the morals of the people 
at large. But no weak or bad man can ever entertein 
| a proper love for liberty, or have it in his power to at- 
ſert it with efficacy when it is infringed, They who 
Fare immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, whether of the table 
or of any groſſer kind, will conſider liberty and the 
lore of our country as names only fitted to adorn a 
poem, a romance, or a ſchool-boy's declamation. 
[They who build houſes, and hcap up coſtly pictures 
and furniture, with the money of an honelt artizan or 
mechanic, will be very glad to be emancipated from 
the hands of a bailiff by the ſale of their ſenatorial ſuf- 
frage. Luxury indeed diſpoſes to general indolence; 
and he who is overcome by its deceitful allurements, will 
think it a fortunate exchange to be freed from the noiſe 
and turbulence of liberty by the dead repoſe of eſtabliſu- 
ed deſpotiſm. 

Levity, which is indeed intimately allied to luvurp, 
Is fatal to liberty. They who reſolve never to thin! 
Jcriouſly, will ſuffer themſelves to be robbed of all that 
valuable, without reluctance. Nothing can be more 
F-mote from levity, than the charaQers of thoſe among 
She ancients who diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the cham- 
Sons of the natural rights which belong to human na- 
ure. The very idea of Brutus, in the dreſs and with 
Me grimace and the levity of a modern Frenchman, and 
$f a modern Engliſhman who apes the Frenchman, is 
Pughable. Whatever is great and valuable in ſociety 

quires ſpirit and vigilance to perfect and preſerve it 
pr nothing great and valuable is perfedted and pre- 
Frved by chance, But how ſhall he contribute an ade- 
Yuate ſhare to the common maſs of public good in the 
nate, in the field, on the bench, in the pulpit, or in 
e family, whoſe mind is engroſted by triſies, and who 
Prinks from all that is ſerious, as the bane of his fan- 
ed felicity? They who have raiſed an empire have al- 
gays been grave and ſevere; they who have ruined it 
Nie been uniformly diſtinguiſhed for their diflipation. 
| 4 It 
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It is the predominance of mental ſtrength, and the vi. Þ © 
gour of ſtern virtue, which contributes chiefly to ſupe. 
rior ſtrength and proſperity of empire. fit be true, 
then, that we are adopting the levitics of a foreign na. Þ 7? 
tion which has never known the fweers of liberty; ifÞ * 
it be true, that the greater part of the people are ſor! 
ever in purſuit of diſpating plaaſure; if it be true, 
that our manners are univerſally crifling, and our con. 
verſation futile ; it is time that thoſe who value Jibert; 
ſhould take the alarm, and endeavour to ſet better cx. ir 
amples, Jeit it ſhould appear, that amidſt all our de.] ti 
lights we are preparing ſlavery for our children; an id} m 
which ought to embitter the ſweeteſt of them in the Ji. 
midit of enjoyment. 4 
The want of a liberal and manly education will ren.“ An 
der us unable to perceive the value of liberty. Ir will! ar 
alſo prevent the acquiſition of that dignity and autho., £ 
rity of mind which alone can make a ſucceſsful itaud! 
againſt the encroachments of power. Ignorance is mean, 
and cannot offer thoſe generous ſacrifices which our 
duty to our country demands, when its liberties arc er- 
dangered. A mind deſtitute of a proper education will 
be eafily deluded by the ſophiſtical arguments of tho#,! 
who, to ſerve ſelfiſh purpoſes, are ready to explain : 
away every dear-bought privilege, with a view to mak?! Hor 
converts to doctrines detrimental to the rights of min-! he 
kind. And with reſpect to thoſe who are educated in. nd 
deed, but educated in the manners and ſentiments of 2/7 
hoſtile country, though they may be deſcended from! 
Tudors and Plantagenets, yet their hearts are not 
Engliſh. They conſider all our virtues, and all o No 
religious ſcruples, as inſular prejudices; and if Enliſt 8 
men were to permit them to import their improvement, 
they would eſtabliſh a Grand Monargue, and ſhew tha P. 
they think the world was made for dukes, marquiſe r 
lords, and counts, to take their paſtime in; and the 
ſuch canaille as the body of Enpliſh freeholders are oni'? 
fit to be cuiſiniers or perruguiers, to decorate their api! 
perſons, and tickle their vitiated palates. 1 
It needs no argument to prove, that an inordina!'q p 
attachment to ſelf-intereſt, that the exceſſivxe love lin 
money or FEmnlity, tends directly to ſubyert our liber om 
tie- 
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ri. ties; for he who is inclined to do any thing to promote 
pe-] his ſordid intereſt, will ſell his ſhare of his country's 
rue, Þ rights as ſoon as he finds a willing purchaſer, When 
na the African prince pronounced, that all was venal at 
Rome, Roman virtue was departed. Liberty would not 
e iorÞ linger when deſerted by Virtue, but left the throne to 
true, deipotiſm, who aſſumed the imperial purple, and for 
con. ages curſed mankind, 
e An exceſſive zeal for liberty, like all exceſſive zeal, 
rc "injures the cauſe it means to ſerve. Faction and ſedi- 
de. tion diſgrace free countries, and introduce ſuch evils as 
idea, make the lovers of repoſe almoſt wiſh for the tranquil- 
1 Viet Aity of deſpotiſm. Ebullitions will ſometimes ariſe in 
na free community, like humours in a healthy body; 
| re) and, when they preſerve the limits of moderation, they 
t will} * to be conſidered as ſymptoms of a ſound conſtitu- 
the, tion. But when they riſe too high, and continue too 
ian; Jong, they are like a gangrene, which gradually diffuſes 
mean, ſtſelf till it deſtroys the vitality of the ſubje& from which 
u out, It originates, 
re er-y It will indeed be found, that all conduct which is ex- 
a vi} Fenfively injurious to individuals, is ultimately inju- 
the, ſious to the body politic. And I hope it will be adopt- 
plan id as an inconteſtible truth, that political good, like 
maße Moral good, when it is ſolid and ſubſtantial, is always 
mat. pe reſult of an adherence to reaſon and virtue, prudence 
ted in. iind religion. 
ts of 31 
d from | 
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Oo No. XII. on THAT KIND oF wisbou WHICH 
agen CONSISTS IN ACCOMMODATION AND COM= 
e that Y PLIANCE, WITHOUT ANY PRINCIPLES BUT 
rquiſe #F THOSE OF SELFISHNESS., 
nd tn: 
ure on | - — . 
* e J HERE is a mean and ſneaking kind of wiſdom 
1:12 (I can allow it no better epithets) which marks 
"IG! . Preſent times, and conſiſts in a compliance wit! the 
_—_— nations, and an aſſent to the opinions, of thoſe with 
q I, Pom we converſe, however oppolite they may be to 
a! y D _ 
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our own, or to thoſe we complied with or aſſented to in 
the laſt company in which we were engaged. And this 


cunning and cautious behaviour is honoured with the 


name of true politeneſs, good ſenſe, and knowledge of 
the world; or, to ſpeak in the technical language of 
faſhion, taking the fon of your company. When it i: 
cloſely examined, it appears to originate in timidity, in 
a mean and exceſſive regard to ſelf-intereſt, and to be ut. 
terly inconſiſtent with the principles of honeſty, ** 4 
«« perſon of diſcretion,”” ſays the ſenſible and ſatirical 
Collier, „ will take care not to embarraſs his life, nor 
« expoſe himſelf to calumny, nor let his conſcience 
* grow too ſtrong for his intereſt ; he never croſſes 2 
« prevailing miſtake, nor oppoſes any miſchief that 
«© has numbers and preſcription on its ſide. His point 
«« 1s to ſteal upon the blind fide, and apply to the af. 
„% ſeftions ; to flatter the vanity and play upon the 
„ weakneſs of thoſe in power or intereſt, and to make 
*© his fortune out of the folly of his neighbours.” 

I venture however to athrm, that he who adopts thi: 
conduct, however plauſible his appearance, however 
oily his tongue, and benevolent his profeſſions, is no 


honeſt man. He would not for the world contradia 
you, or in any reſpect expreſs his diſapprobation «| 


your taſte or your choice. But why would he not? I; 
it becauſe he really thinks as you think, and feels a: 
you feel? Impoſſible. For he will aſſent to opinion; 
diametrically oppoſite, as ſoon as he goes from your doo: 
to your next neighbour. Is it becauſe he is ſo abundant! 
gocd-natured as to fear leſt he ſhould give you pain by 
contradiction ? Believe it not. It is true indeed, tha 


he fears to contradict you; but it is only leſt he ſhoui!Þ 


loſe your favour; and it is a maxim with him to covr: 


the favour of every individual, becauſe he may one cz 
want his aſſiſtance in accompliſhing the objects of his co- 


vetouſneſs or his ambition. While, therefore, he is en. 


tering into your views, approving your taſte, confirming} - 


our obſervations ; what think you paſtes in his mind 


limſelf is the ſubje& of his thoughts; and while you 


imagine that he is concurring with your opinion, and ad- 
miring yourjudgment, he1s only meditating how he may 


moſt eaſily inſinuate himſelf into your favour. uct” | 
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cautious, timid, ſubtle men are very common in the 
world, and ſo are highwaymen and pickpockets. 

It muſt be owned, with regret, that this deceitful in- 
tercourſe is too often the mode of converſe among thoſe 
{clf-elevated beings who have ſeparated themſelves from 
the reſt of mankind, under the name of People of Fa- 
nion. Among theſe empty dictators of external forms 
you muſt learn to take the tone of every body with whom 
you converſe, except indeed of the vulgar. With the 
grave you muſt be grave, and with the gay you mult be 
gay ; with the vicious you mult be vicious, and with the 
good and learned as good and learned as the beſt of them, 
if you can; but if you are not quite adept enough in diſ- 
ſimulation to have attained this excellence, it is ſafeſt to 
keep out of their way; for they are apt to ſpeak diſagree- 
able truths, and to be quite inſufferable . This ver- 
ſatility and duplicity of the grand monde may indeed con- 


ſtitute a man of the world; but let it be remembered, 


that a book of ſome authority claſſes the world, when 
ſpoken of in this ſenſe, with the devil. 

The over-cautious wiſe men of theſe times are very 
fond of getting into the company of an honeſt man ; 
when, by throveing out leading ideas, or by aſking in- 
ſidious queſtions, they contrive to learn all his ſenti— 
ments without uttering an opinion of their own, IJ have 
known ſome of theſe cloſe gentlemen of the wo/to /ciclio 
and the perſcer; flrettz, ſo reſerved and myſterious, and 
at the ſame time fo inquiſitive, that you would have 
imagined them commiſſioned ſpies cf an American con- 
greis, or members of the privy-council at home, if you 
had not perceived, that their intellects were as ſhallow 


| as their hearts were cowardly. If, after you have opened 


yourſelf, you aſs their opinion, they anſwer, that 
really they do not know what to ſay, they have not 
quite made up their minds on the ſubjed; ſome people, 
they find, think one way, and ſome another. With re. 
ſpeEt to themſelves, they hint that though they were at 
irit very deubttul, yet your arguments ſeem almoſt to 
have made them converts to your opinions; and, what- 
ever the event may be, you have fully proved that reaſon 
s of your hde z or, if it is not, you have ſhewn amaz- 


ing iogenuitv and abilities in ſeving ſo much on a fide 
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which cannot be defended, Then, after having gain 
their point of ſounding your ſentiments, the converſz. 
tion turns to the topics of the weather or the wind. 
They diſplay a moſt outrageous affectation of candour, 
They are always ready to make allowances for the in. 
firmities of human nature, except when a rival or an 
object of their hatred is to be injured, and then, thou E 


it is not their diſpoſition to be cenſorious, though ; it 1s 


well knoun they always palliate what they can, yet, in 
this particular caſe, they will whiſper, what they would 


not ſpeak loud, nor have go any farther ; they will whiſ. 


per, that they believe the report, however horrid, to be 
ſtrictly true, and indeed rather a favourable account; for 
if you knew as much as they do, they inlinuate that you 


would be ſhocked indeed: but, however, they declare} 


they will not in candour diſcloſe what they know. +0 
that we may conclude, as indeed 1s often the caſe, that 
badneſs of heart is united with their puſillanimity. They 
are affectedly kind when their ſelfiſh views are to be pro- 


moted by kindneſs, but really and moſt :tmplacably m2- N 


levolent when the ſame purpoſes are more effectua! 


ſerved by malevolence, or when they have an opporel 


tunity of gratifying their envy and malice. 


Where compliance and aſſent, caution and c:n-| 


dour, ariſe from a natural tenderneſs of diſpoſucn 
and ſoftneſs of nature, as they ſometimes do, they ce 
almoſt amiable and certainly excuſable, but as te 
effects of artifice, they mutt be deſpiſed. The pets! 
who poſleſs them are, indeed, often themſelves dige, 
of their own deceit, when they imagine others are e- 
luded by it. For exceſſive art always betrays itſelf; and 


many, who do not openly take notice of the dece:ver, | 


from motives cf delicacy and tenderneſs for his charac- 
ter, ſecretly deride and warmly reſent his ineffectual 


ſubtilty. Cunning people are apt, as it has been w-ll 


obſerved, to entertain too mean an opinion of the n- 
tellects of thoſe with whom they converſe, and to {up- 


wires which they play behind the curtain. But the pup- 
pets are often refractory, and the ſpectators, on wa, in 
the awkward experiment of deluſion has been tried, 
ways diſpleaſed. | 
Lucratue 
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cd Lucrative views are the uſual motives which allure 
ſa F the ſychophant to his mean ſubmiſſions. But where lu— 
crative views are greatly predominant, a truly reſpect. 
vr, able man is ſeldom found. Covetouſneſs is ſo greedv 
in- paſſion, that it not only attracts to itſelf its proper 
an] objects, but ſwallows up almoſt every other affection. 
vohF Man indeed 1s naturally and properly attached to him— 
tis ſelf in a certain degree; but a liberal education, united 
„in] do a good nature, corrects the exceſs of ſelfiſhneſs, and 
ould} enables us to find enjoyment in many purſuits, which 
u- are conducive to the good of ſociety. But when all is 
o be] made to concentre in ſelf, and when the mind is ſo con- 
fer] tradted as to fee no good but lucre, it brings its proper 
you | puniſhment, by a voluntary condemnation of itſelf, to 
claref @ ſlaviſh, a timid, and an anxious exiſtence. So that 
o Ke contemptible charatters which I have been deſcribing 
that] We, in truth, enemies to ſelf, even when they are ex- 
They g@ufively devoted to it. 5 
pro- There are others who adopt the puſillanimity of mean 
ma-] @mpiiance and ſervile aſſent, from a wiſh to pals quietly 
un and ſmoothly through life without the aſperities or noiſe 
ppor- oppciition, This wiſh, however amiable and laud— 
dle, may certainly lead to exceſſive and unmanly obſe- 
ca Piouineſs. Every man is bound by his religion, and 
ca bis regard to himſelf, his family, and his country, 
re] WW ſeek peace. But it will not be ſecured by unmanly 
s ef Wmiſſions. A proper degree of ſpirit and courage is 
eren neceſſary to preſerve tranquillity as a pacific diſpo- 
dupes on. Internal peace is infinitely more valuable than 
re de- ekernal; but he who is always afraid to avow his ſen— 
; and PWents, and is led into the mazes of deceit and dupli- 
eiver, Fay, will feel, amid his fears and his contrivances, that 
arc I boſom is agitated with emotions by no means tran— 
ctua el and ſerene. Add to this, that the ſpiritleſs ſer- 
well Mllty of a mean but faſhionable time- ſerver, will often 
n- aite inſult, as it will deſerve contempt. | 
lup⸗ I truth, every ſenſible man forms opinions on every 
ecretp 
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ng which preſents itſelf, and every honeſt man dares 
ow them, when there is no evident and honourable 
If a man has formed vir- 
, religious, and patriotic principles, he injures all 


thoſe 
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thoſe cauſes which he muſt wiſh to ſerve, by fearing tg 
declare openly, on proper occaſions, his inward convic- 
tion. It is indeed his duty to do ſo; for it is a part of 
virtue to add confidence to the virtuous, by profeſſing a 
wiſh to be eſteemed of the number, 

But that wiſdom, which conſiſts in political compli. 
ance, without regard to the antiquated notions of moral 
fitneſs or unfitneſs, is no leſs viſible in public than in 
private life. It is not always the honeſt and upright 
man, whoſe heart 13 as open as his countenance, who iz 
judged worthy of great offices and employments. It i; 
more frequently the varniſhed character, which, while it 
holds out the beſt profeſſions, is capable of co-operating 
in all the mean artiſices, which are often, according to 
the narrow ſyſtem of wordly politics, politically neceſ. 
fary, In the employments of ſtate, he, who cannc: 
meanly ſubmit to time-ſerving, will not often be able to 
ſerve himſelf, or permitted to ſerve his country. 

In public meaſures, particularly thoſe which concert 
religion for inſtance, it is inſinuated, that not what 1s 
frietly and morally right, or ſtrictly and morally wrong, 
is to be conſidered ſo much, as what is ſeaſonable, what 
the times and the preſent ſyſtem of manners will con. 
veniently bear. At one time, popery is to be encot- 
raged; becauſe we are threatened with an invaſicn, 
and the papiſts are a numerous and rich body, capabe 
of greatly aſſiſting us as friends, or annoying us as ent: 
mies. At another time, popery is to be ey 
nanced by writings, by laws, by axes, and by fag: 

At one time, Chriſtianity i is to be pro; agated by mii 
jionaries wherever we make a diſcovery; at another vt 
are to viſit and reviſit the iſles of the Southern ocezr, 
and not a with be expreſſed by the rulers civil or ecct 
ſiaſtic, for the converſion of the poor Otaheiteans a: 
Ulteteans. 
nation; and at another, not be permitted to ſhare!!! 
leaſt authority. The times will not bear ecclefiailic 
interſerence, and therefore the ſpiritual lords fh: 
and hear the inſults of a graceleſs peer, or ſee i 
enacted which affect the proteſtant religion, or the g. 


neral ſtate of national manners and eccleſiaſtical eln 
blichmes 


At one time, eccleſiaſtics ſhall rule t 
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bliſhments, in ſilent acquieſcence, as if they were the 
novices of a Pythagoras, inſtead of men commiſſioned 
by the awful ſanction of Jeſus Chriſt and the laws of 
their country. They content themſelves with the prac- 
tice of moderation ; but there are circumſtances, in 
which forbearance becomes treachery and cowardice. 
They urge that the times will not bear eccleſiaſtical 
authority, Now who 1s it, who makes the times 
what they are? Even thoſe, whoſe exceſſive caution 
and cowardly policy leave a doubt on the minds of the 
many, whether that zeal 1s not totaily deficient which 
is the genuine reſult of ſincerity. If policy only regu- 
lates the conduct of the clergy, the poor ſceptical laity 
will be inclined to ſuſpect, that the noble ſyſtem of the 
eſtabliſhed religion is founded on that policy, which they 
ſee is the chief means uſed to ſupport it. I have no 
doubt, but that both the civil and eccleſiaſtical depart- 
ments of the ſtate would flouriſh more, if that conduct 
were followed in their ſupport, which ſhines openly in 
the eyes of mankind, as the reſult of truth and honcſty, 
than when thoſe petty tricks and that temporizing ma- 
nagement are purſued, which lead the governed to de 
ſpiſe the perſons, and to diſobey the authority, of the 
governor. Let legal authority openly dictate what is 
right, when meaſured by the great eternal flandard of 
truth and juſtice, and then let legal pewer enforce the 
practice. The times would then be conformed: to the 
rulers, and not the rulers, by a ſtrange perverſion, to the 


obliquity of the times, 
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No. XIII. a RUD ENT AND ELEGANT CHaf 
RACTER EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CHARACTzhk 
OF ATTICUS. 


EW among the ancient Romans have approached s 
nearly to a perfect character as Atticus. To th 
nobleſt in{tances of exalted wiſdom and liberality, EE 
added a peculiar elegance of life, 
But his reputation has of late been ſullied by detric. 
tion. The Abbe St. Real, in the wantonneſs of id! 
ingenuity, has attempted to derogate from his charac. 
ter, by diſputing the veracity of his biographer, Cu 
nelius Nepos. Unfortunately for St. Real, the princ4 
pal paſſage he has quoted from Cicero to convict u 
hiſtorian of falſehood is manifeſtly corrupt, and, whe 
reſtored to its obvious ſenſe, proves nothing to the pong 
poſe, as is ſhewn by the elegant Melmoth in his agree 
able remarks on Cicero's Eſſay on Old Age. The Abt: 
however, takes upon him to repreſent this amiable mat 


as a time-ſerver, and an artful politician, whoſe wiſdoi @ th 
conſiſted in little elſe than a fagacious attention to lift Wy | 
erſonal ſafety. LW th 
The penetrating Middleton has alſo ſpoken leſs f m 
vourably of the friend of Cicero, than might have bed Ralle 
expected. He inſinuates, that his Epicurean principle But 
taught him a ſ{ela!h caution, totally incompatible suf cor 
the cordiality of ſriendſhip. To this prudent, theft tt 
not very honourable {elf regard, he attributes it, u np 
not one letter of Atticus was publiſhed, though not fox Modi. 
than ſixteen books ot Cicero to Atticus have deſcend gem 


to poſterity. Wuld 

There is, it mult be owned, on a ſlight revicw, a ge ere 

appearance of inſincerity in the conduct of Atticus. Heale 

St. Real has too kaſtily rejected the honourable tel Wegri: 
HIT | 
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Snony which Nepos has borne in his favour ; and Mid- 
Alleton ſeems to have been too much prejudiced againſt 
— | Sim, by a ſingle paſſage of Seneca. Seneca ailerted, 
that if Cicero had not drawn Atticus into notice, he 
Half 3 have remained unknown, This, however, may 
Ve true, without diminithing his merit. How could he 
ave come down to poſterity, but together with the fame 
f his illuſtrious friend; fince he took rot that active 
| - in politics which gives men a place in the page of 
73 ſtory, and erected no literary monument for the pre— 
ſervation of his own glory ? 


ied of lf, therefore, the character of his contemporary Cor- 


3 % 


o thief pelius Nepos is eſtahliſhed as an hiftorian, the fame of 

ty, be Atticus remains undimtuiſhed by the cavils of modern 
Inquirers. 

let $ ln anſwer to the aſperſion, that Nepos was a mean 


if 1% Priter, and was little regarded by his own age, it muſt 
harach de affirmed that he was, as we are told by Gellius, the 
„Con Wmiliar friend of Cicero, It 's ſaid alſo, that a ſtatue 
prince] Has erected to him by his countrymen of Verona. If 
iQ td Pere are defects in any of the w:itings that paſs under 
, whey Is name, they are attributed to the interpolations of 
1c pu &-m1bus Probus, His Atticus is allowed to be his own, 
agree: d a maſterpiece of ſweet and poliſhed compoſition. 
Abtiſ Ficero ſpeaks highly of him, and he is particularly 
le ma Wnoured by Catullus and both the Plinies. He lived 
wiſden W the ſame time with Atticus, and, had he aſſerted 
a to l Wy notorious untruths, would ſoon have been refuted 
dhe general voice of living wineſſes, who are ſel— 
leſs i m diſpoſed to be raſhly credulous to the voice of 
ve be alle. 

incipe ! But, ſetting aſide authority, it may be ſaid, that the 
le wiſh Weontroverted matter of fact, the intimate connection 
theuef atticus with oppoſite parties, with Cæſar and with 
it, npey, with Antony and with Brutus, with Cicero, 
ot feu Nodius, and Hortenſius, is a proof of uncommon ma- 
ſcondeÞRgement, or Juplicity. From this fact, however, I 
puld deduce a different inference. H s friendſhip with 
a 9 greateſt men of his times, whatever were their po— 
„„ Neal diviſions, does honour both to his moderation and 
e teiesrity. Had he concerned himſelf with faction, no 
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cunning could have ſecured him from the hatred « 
ſome of the parties, and a ſubſequent preſcri>t! | 
Had he been _ baſe, artful, he would have ha | | 
unanimouſly deſpiſed by all. They who differed ig ; 
evcry thing elle. v.euld have agreed in expoſin ee Gn; a 
vhole villany deſerved contempt, and whole influen 0 
was not great encugh to juſtify connivance. The try: N 
ſeems to be, that he was ſuperior to the little vow: FM 
party. His general philanthropy was ſtronger Wo I 1 
p .rticular attachments, and in his warm regard tor i: 1 
een of his Friend he overlooked the 5 13 
that cauſed their animoſity Though he lived at _ 
tance from the capital, and choſe not to exert his in 1 
ence, if he poſſeſſed any, yet ſuch was his W & dig. . 
nity, that, in his intercourſe with Cicero and the great! de 
men of his times, he never appeared in the light of an i- qc 
ferior. They ſeem indeed to have treated him with un. For 
uſual deference, and he appears to have poſſeſſed that tu 
dignity, which reſults from real wiſdom and virtue, and 
which no artifice or external oſtentation can produce. 

That he cultivated a friendſhip with them, and di 
them every good office which humanity directed by jucy- 
ment could ſuggeſt, is true. But we have it on recor; 
that he courted not the fortunate alone. To thoſe a 
wanted his aſſiſtance, and were leaſt likely to repay: 
he was moſt ready to afiord it. He protected the wi! 
and family of Antony when reduced to ruin, and : 
tranſmitted pecuntary preſents to Brutus, when Prag 
was involved in the diſtreſſes of indigence. 

Devoted to letters, and to all the ſtudies that ri: 
and elevate the liberal mind, he was idolized at Athen 
where he found a ſweet aſylum from the tumu:: 
faction. His ſituation in this place was truly envia% 
In the centre of taſte and analy with a difcernm'Þ& mi; 
that enabled him to ſelect and reliſh the beſt proc: 
tions, beloved by all around, and even courted by 
great, he ſpent his time at Athens, in all the c:egi 
tranquiliity of the refined Epicurus. His depart: 
trom it was publicly lamented, and the regret ot 
diſcerging people reflects an honour on him, far gre- 
than an ovation, 

Thon 
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BH Though a man of taſte, of letters, of important con- 
'on, rections, he was yet enabled to give attention to do- 
een meitic economy. His family regulations were peculiar 
1 in indeed, but ſuch as became a philoſopher. All his ſer— 
Gn2 vants were qualified to read to him, and to perform the 
cn ofice of an amanuenſis. He was elegant, ſays Nepos, 
ru: not magnificent ; ſplendid, not profuſe. I he unaffected 
dect! beauty of delicate neatneſs was his object, rather than 
1 by the oſtentation of opulence. 

riſk A very diitinguitſhed and honourable part of lis cha- 
inn Feder was his utter deteſtation of deceit. Ile abhorred 
a d lie. A circumſtance which renders the charge of du— 
ind FÞlicity improbable, That he appeared litile affected 


| Go Vith his friend Cicero's misfortunes, is not ſo much to 
enen pe attributed to infincerity, as to ſome conduct appa- 
an inÞ fently weak in Cicero himſelf, And perhaps Cicero 
th un. Fomplained of it without ſufficient reaſon ; for adverſity 
at tu b querulous, 
e, u] Ie goodneſs of his diſpoſition was diſplayed in the 
e. gonſtancy of his attachments, and in the delight he felt 
4 ys of beneſicence; but it ſhone no where more 
jucg ns than in his behaviour as a ſon and a brother, 
215 mother lived to the age of ninety ; and he uſed to 
fe wil | maven with pleaſure, that the harmony which ſubſiſted 
| T-tween them was never interrupted by one moment's 
he wi Plagreement. He gloried alſo in living on the moſt 
and fectionate terms wich his ſiſter, | 
Brad & He died in a good old age. But it is to be lamented, 
Fat, after a long life, as perfect as reaſon unaſſiſted could 


at re nder it, he precipitated his death by refuſing ſuſte- 
Athen ce, in order to avoid the recurrence of a painful 
mul: Scale. He acted conſiſtently with the principles of 


niet picurus, who taught that pain was the greatęſt evil, 

rwe mind like his would have been the firſt to have re- 
3 * A * . * 

pr 0. red ſuch errors, had he lived i a later age, and been 


| by "Fe diſciple of a greater than Epicurus. 
ele Delineated by the pencil of Cornelius Nepos, he ſhines 
c part een 2 beautiful portrait. Nor can 1 diſcover the uti- 


* of thoſe minute enquiries, which tend to lower an 
Evated character. The more examples of human ex- 
ence, the more honourable and advantageous to ha- 
4 mana 
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man nature. Truth, indeed, in all caſes ſhould be care. 
fully inveſtigated ; but when it already appears eſtabljh. 


: 
ed cn the fide of virtue, that reſtleſſneſs of learned re. wt 
tearch, which ſeeks to ſap its for aGations, is not on; 3; 
impertinent, but criminal. | lc 
t 

— — — — 6 
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No. XIV. ON NOVEL READING. le 

8 — e 'b 
7 
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F it be true, that the preſent age is more corrupt 
1 than the preceding, the great multiplication of da 
vels has probably contributed to its degeneracy. Fit 
years ago there was ſcarcely a Novel in the kingdon 
Romances, indeed, abounded ; but they, it is ſup; ole, 
were rather favourable to virtue. Their pictures of hy 
man nature were not indeed exact, but they were fiaterf| 
ing reſemblances. By exhibiting patterns of perfettion 
they ſtimulated emulation to aim at it. They led tht 
fancy through a beautiful wilderneſs of delights, ar 
they filled the heart with pure, manly, bold, and 11ber 
ſentiments, 

Thoſe books alſo, which were written xk a view t 
ridicule the more abſurd romantic writers, are ther 
ſelves moſt pleaſing romances, and may be read wit 
out injury to the morals. Such is the immortal wi 
of Cervantes. Perhaps the ſafeſt books of entertai- 
ment for young people are thoſe of decent humor! 
which excite a laugh, and leave the heart little © 
feed. | 

Books are more read in youth than in the advance 
periods of life; but there are few perfectly well adapt 
to the young mind. They ſhould be entertaining, 
they will not be attended to. They ſhould not be 
found, for they will not be underſtood. Entertain ni 
books there are in great numbers; but they were 
writ:en ſolely for young people, and are theretore 
unguarded in many of their repreſentations, 1 2: 
not pay that reverence which Juvenal aterts to »c ME? 
to the puerile age. TG A 
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That Richardſon's Novels are written with the pureſt 


*:ntentions of promoting virtue, none can deny, But in 
the accompliſhment of this purpole ſcenes are laid open, 
*which it would be ſafer to conceal, and ſentiments ex- 
cited, which it would be more advantageous to early vir- 
tue not to admit. Dangers and temptations are pointed 
cut; but many of them are dangers which ſeldom occur, 
and temptations by which few in compariſon are aſlault- 
ed. It is to be feared, the moral view is rarely regarded 
by youthful and inexperienced readers, who naturally 
pay the chief attention to the lively deſcription of love, 
and its effects; and who, while they read, eagerly wiſh 
to be actors in the ſcenes which they admire. 
Ihe cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him to a 
high rank among the claſſics. His works exhibit a ſe— 
. a 7 Trintiv : 
ies of pictures drawn with all the deſcriptive fidelity of a 
Hogarth. They are highly entertaining, and will always 
be read with pleaſure ; but they likewiſe diſcloſe ſcenes, 
which may corrupt a mind unſeaſoned by experience. 
Smollet undoubtedly poſſeſſed great merit. He would, 
However, have been more generally read among the po— 
Jite and refined, if his humour had been leſs coarſe. His 
Peregrine Pickle has, I am convinced, done much mil- 
chief; as all books mult do, in which wicked characters 
Se painted in captivating colours. It is certainly ad- 
viſeable to defer the peruſal of his works, till the judg- 
ment is mature. ; 
The writings of ſuch men do, however, diſplay the 
beauties of that genius, which allures and rewards the 
But the memoirs, pri- 
vate hiſtories, and curious anecdotes, imported from our 
ezphbouring land of libertiniſm, have ſeldom any thing 


to recommend them to peruſal but their prolligacy. Yer 


Eren theſe, adorned with ſpecious titles, and a pert vi- 
* city of language, have found their way to the circulat- 
Eng libraries, and are often obtruded on the attention at 
En carly age, 

The Enplifh preſs has teemed with ſimilar original 
Productions. That coarſe taſte, which was introduced 
Eu the reign of Charles the ſecond, was greedily adopted 
At an inflammatory age, the 


fuel of licenüous ideas will always find a ready reception. 
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in the receſſes of the cloſet, inflame the paſſions at: 
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"The ſentimental manner ſeems of late to have ſupplane “ 

it. But it is matter of doubt, whether even this mann} @ 

is not equally dangerous. It has given an amiable nan} # 
4 
A 
? 
N 


„ 


to vice, and has obliquely excaſed the extravagance 9 
the paſſions, by repreſenting them as the effect of loye!, 
ſenſibility. The leaſt refined affections of humanity hah 1 
loſt their indelicate nature, in the ideas of many, whe . 
dignified by the epithet of ſentimental; and tranſpre.þ . 
ſions forbidden by the laws of God and man, have bea en 
abſurdly palliated, as proceeding from an exceſs of thof fu 
finer feelings, which vanity has arrogated to herſelf ase. 8g 
gant and amiable diſtinctions. A ſoftened appellation ba 
given a degree of gracefulneſs to moral deformity. + & 

The languiſhing and affectedly ſentimental compoj. | 
tions formed on the pattern of Sterne, or of other lei 
original Novelliſts, not only tend to give the mind: 
degree of weakneſs, which renders it unable to res 
the {lighteſt impulſe of libidinous paſſion, but alſo in 
directly inſinuate, that the attempt is unnatural. Wh: 
then remains to ſupport the feeble efforts of remainir;Þþ 
virtue, but the abſence of temptation ? 

Such books, however pernicious their tendency, e 
the molt eaſily obtained. The prudence of their pub. @* 
liſhers ſuggeſts the expediency of making them con! 
niently portable. Every corner of the kingdom! 
abundantly ſupplied with them. In vain is youth ie 
cluded from the corruptions of the living world. Boch 
are commonly allowed them with little reſtriton, © 
innocent amuſements; yet theſe often pollute the hea! 


VIE 7 : 


diſtance from temptation, and teach all the malignityd 
vice in ſolitude. 

There is another evil ariſing from a too early attention 
to Novels, They fix attention ſo deeply, and afford! 
lively a pleaſure, that the mind once accuſtomed to then 
cannot ſubmit to the painful taſk of ſerious ſtudy. AW 
thentic hiſtory becomes inſipid. The referved graces "8 
the chaſte matron Truth, are ſuffered to paſs unobſeria 
amidſt the gaudy and painted decorations of meret:£10! 
fiction. The boy who can procure a variety of boch 
like Gill Blas, and the Devil upon 'I'wo Sticks, wille; 
longer find entertainment in his Livy, his Sallult, 

4 Home: 
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ane! Jlomer, or his Virgil. He will not ſtudy old Lilly, while 
Lan de can read Pamela and Tom Jones, and a thouſand in- 
nan erior and more dangerous novels, which are eaſily pro- 
ce of *Fured in every town throughout this Kingdom. 


oven! When the judgment is ripened by reflection, and the 
bal Forals out of danger, every well-written book will 
ber] klaim attention. The man of application may always 
ſore! ind agreeable refreſhment, after ſeverer ſtudy, in the 
ben zmuſing pages of a Fielding; but the fungous pro- 
tho} Auction of the common Novel-wright will be too in- 
ase. Bgnificant to attract his notice. 

5 The extreme inſipidity of ſome of our later Novels, 
might have been ſuppoſ d, would have prevented their 
mpoß.] Kception. But inſipid minds find in them entertain- 


er lei Pent congenial to their nature. And, indeed, the fu— 
mind oþ Blity of the modern Novel al moſt precludes its power of 
) rei Wuling any other miſchief, than the conſumption of time 
1fo l Wat might be more uſefully employed. 

Wi. If, however, Novels are to be prohibited, in what, it 
nin Wil! be aſked, can the young mind employ itſelf during 


Sc hours of neceſſary leiſure? To this it may be an- 
ey, 1. Fered, that when the ſweetened poiſon is removed, 


ir pub-ſ ain and wholeſome food will always be reliſhed, The 
oth owing mind will crave nourithment, and will gladly 
lom e 1t in true hiſtories, written in a pleaſing and eaſy 


uch t. le, on purpoſe for its uſe. Voyages and travels, when 
Boch t obſcured by ſcientific obſervations, are always de- 
RN ſul to youthful curiofity. From intereſting narra- 
© heul es, like thoſe of Telemachus, and Robinſon Cruſoe, 
ns a mind not vitiated by a taſte for licentious Novels will 
- rl ive a very ſenſible pleaſure. Let the boy's librar 
ſilt of ſuch books as Rollin's Piſltory, Plutarch's 
3 Pes, and the Spectators; and, together with the im- 
Naement of his morals and underſtanding, which he 
Wult derive from reading them, he will have it in his 
Ver to ſpend his vacant time in ſuch mental amuſe— 
at. as are truly and permanently delightful, 
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No. XV. 


ON SIMPICITY or STYLE N 


PROSAIC COMPOSITION, 
COD that gives the liveliefi pleaſure on the f/} 
taſte, frequently diſguſts on- repetition; and-thr; 


things which plcaſe the palate without ſatiety, are ſu, 
as pleaſe but moderately, and perhaps originally cause 
a diſagreeable ſenſation. Mental food 15 alſo found h 
experience to nourithi moſt, and delight the longeſt, wie: 
it is not luſciouſly ſweet. Profuſe ornament and unte 
ceſſary graces, though they may tranſport the reader a 
a ſirſt peruſal, commonly occalion a kind of intelleda 
ſurfeit, which prevents a ſecond. 


Immoderate embelliſhment is the mark of a puer 


taſte, of a weak judgmen', and a little genius. | 
conveys the idea of too great a labour to pleaſe; 2 
idea, which excludes the appearance of eaſe, withon 
which it is difficult to effect the purpoſe of pleat 
If the reader enters into the author's ſpirit, he fre 
his emotions too rapidly excited to be conſiſtent vit 
pleaſurable feelings. Work acknowledged to be um 
ten with true taſte, are found for the moſt part to ra 
gentle emotions; and, when it is neceſſary to excie 
more violent, the effect is improved from the rar: 
the attempt. There is a certain equable low of = 
which keeps the mind in a tone for the admifiond 
durable pleat: but which, when hurried or exait 
beyond its natural fate, terminates in diſguſt. 
Several boolꝭs very popular in the preſent age, among | 
youthtul and the inexperienced, have aſweetneſs mu 
on the taſte, and a gra ade ur that ſwells to a bloated tu 
dity. Such are the Weitings of forme m dern Germs 
The Death of Abel is generally read, and preferred! 
many to all th. product ns of Greece, Rome, and [it 
land. The ſucc ſs of this work has given riſe to othersC 
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the ſame plan, inferior tothis in its re: oo merits, and [av 
\\ hi 
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ing under the ſame fault of redundant decoration. 
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oth rs may feel, I know not; but I would no more be Þ 
Ob! liged to read the works of Geſact repeatedly, than to 
15 a frequent meal on the honey- comb. 

The Meditations of Hervey, and many books of de- 
votion, are written in that inflated ſtyle, which wearies 
hy its conſtant efforts to elevate the mind to extacy. 
Ther have, it is true, an uſeful eſfect on the rude and 
———— whole underſtandings are ſeldom pene- 

rated but by forcible impreſſions ; but the pleaſure they 
give is not ſuſiciently elegant and refined to attach tlie 
more poliſhed reader who poſſeſſes taſte. 

2 etical proſe, as all ſuch writings may be called, 
ems indeed by no means correſpondent to claſſical 
ideas of beauty. There is no model] of it among writers 
2 the golden ages, and it has ſeldom been atiempted 

W the e firit rank of moderns. Fenelon indeed ſucceed- 
ed in ity but he fichly intermixed the beautiful flowers 
criginalls culled by Homer and Virgil. Genius like 
hie, afuted by claſſical learning, may give a grace to 
compoſitions formed on plans not quite conformable to 
che moſt approved archetype. 


| Many modern ſermons, while their authors aimed at 


ſublimity and a highly figurative eloquence, have be- 
come turgid and affe ted. The ſimple majeſty of the 
creed writings affords a proper model for ſacred ora- 
Rory; and it muſt be Owned, to the honour of the re- 
Jula clergy, that they have commonly imitated it; 
and that the enthutiaſtic and Pe mpous harangue has 
juſually been the proc! uction of thoſe who have renounced 
F aſon in matters of taſte as well as of religion. Ad— 
[refed to the meaneſt capacities in che lowest ord: rs it 
may haye produced a deſirable eſtect in e lling their 
aitention, and in warming their inflammable paiſions. 
bat, it is to be feared, Tra eſtact was but temporary, 
band it is certain that It can never pollcts a place among 
the ele egaut works of literature. 
| It is agreeable to. the Raga to be occaſionally rouſed 
Þy a powerful ſtroke ; but it tuflers a kind of ſmart, 
om a continual repetition of the blow, It 15 merely 
Pearted by the fecble yet uninterrupted attacks of the 
Burcilful writer, who miſtakes the itch of ſcribbling for 
ine impulſe of genius, 
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The Bible, the Thad, and Shakeſpeare's works, ar; 
allowed to be the ſublimeſt books that the world c 
exhibit. 
the more affected by their indiſputable ſublimity, becaus 
his attention is not fatigued with ineffectual atte pts: 
attain it. He who is acquainted with Longinus win. 
member, that-the inſtances adduced by that great pz; 
tern of the excellence he deſcribes, are not remar |: 
tor a glaring or a pompous ſtyle, but derive their ce 


They are alſo truly imple; and the reader; 


to ſuhlimity from a noble energy of thought, modes. 
decorated by a proper and natural expretiion. 

No author has been more un! iverially approved | 
Neno Yet his writings dilplay no appearance 
{plendou! or maj-ſtv; nothing clevated or adorned v. 
hgures; no afiectation of ſuperiiucus ornament, I. 
merit is an unattected fweetnefs, dens no afreciat 
can obtain The graces ſeem to Live: 07: {pirec to forn 
the e. texture of his compoſition. And pes 
pe rh. aps, a common reader would neglect him, bcc au 
the eaty 7 nd natural ait of his narrative rouſes no vio 
lent emotion. Mie re rejiined underſtandings peru! le ln 
with delight; and Cicero has recorded that Scip.), 
when once he had opened the books of Xenopuch 
would with difficulty be prevailed with to cloſe the 
His flyle, ſays the fame great orator and critic, 
{weeter than honey, and the muſes themſelves ſeem! 
have ſpoken from his mouth, 

Juſivs Cwzi; iT is thought to have reſembled X enoph't 
in his ſtyle, as he did in the circumſtance of profei. 70ʃ. 
Ile has nothing florid or grand, but, like a gentle river 
obs on With a ſurface un Tuſfied. A wonderful int 
of moderation, to have recounted his own eee, 
with accuracy, yet without being, 


„hon. 


for a moment, be. 
traved into an unbecomirg pomp either of diction! 
repreſentation. Yet with all the gracefulneſs cf me. 
deſty and ſimplicity, he has an air of grandeur t, 
commands reſpe&t. In compariſon with this mes 


air, oſtentatious ornament would have been contem;! 
ible def ormity. | 
Cicero, who underſtood and valued the fimplicits' 
Xenophon, was, however, himſelf ſometimes gui!!! 
He adopted the Aſiatic manner in in 
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Lf his orations, and they are often more verboſe, 
u: Tuſe, and affected, than an Attic taſte can patiently 


peer But it is a kind of ſacrilege, as well as pre- 

ſ:mption, to detract from the deſerved glory of a man, 
who in his life and wiitings advanced human nature to 
hizh perfection. 

"The French nation is an affected nation; but many 
of its authors have written with rematkable ſimplicity. 
Fontaine, among others, is acknowiedged to have equal- 
1-4, in this beauty, the ancient models. But they have 
Writers of the other kind, and I muſt own, I never 
could admire many of their boaſted orators. Even their 
Pollue', their Bourdaloue, and their Maſſillon, are not 
2Japted to the taſte of an Engliſh or an Attic audience. 

8 mplicity | is not in general the diſtinguiſhing beauty 
df Enelith vv riters. Their ſpirit, their dignity, and 
air ſeriouſneſs of diſpoſition have ſometimes given 
their writings an ill-placed pomp and a falſe magnifi— 
tence. But the works of an Ad diſon and a Storne, and 
de reception they have met with, will vindicate the 
bztion from the charge of wanting taſte for ſimple 

auty, The apcients have been much imitated in 
2 Rn - and where this is the calc, a tate for m pli- 
BY vill of necel.ity 1! vperiede the remains of g9thicitin, 


e German manner, if we may judge ct it jr0Mm 


. it is hope 1, w 111 never ſupplant the tic. 

| Towwritein a plain ſtyle appears eaiy in theory; but 
how few in n have avoided the fault of un- 
$cceflary and falſe ornament! J he grcater part ſeem to 
hae miſtaken unwieldy corpulcnce for robuſt vigour, 


Ind to haye de {pied the tempurate habit of ſound 


health as meagreneſs. The taſte or fincry is more ge- 
peral than for ſymmetrical beauty and chaſte clegance; 
W many, like Nero, would not be content till they 
Ihould have ſpoiizd, by gilding it, the ſtatus of 
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THE -PREVALENCE..-OF 
SCEPTICISM, 


ON 
GIOUS 


F all the methods which the vanity of man h; 
() viſed with a view to acquire diſtinction, the! 
none ezſfter than that of profeſſing a diſbelief ( 
eſtabliſhed religion. That which ſhocks the fee]; 
of thoſe with whom we converſe, cannot fail cf a: 
ing notice; and, as the vain are uſually confide 
utter their Jon] bts with an air ſo oracular and dec 
as induces the to think them Ea 
Audacity, with l;ttle ingenuity, will attract the c; 
ſpeQators, and this will ſuffici jently eee the p. 
of many among the profeſſed unbelievers. One! 
be diverted, it one were not hurt at ſeeing a cine 
ſilly admirers gaping and fixing their eyes on ſome 
learned and impudent prater, who throws out 6! 
inſinuations againſt the Bible, the clergy, or the! 
ment. Theſe are fertile topics of wit ad ingenu: 
but it might mortty 
writers and talkers, 


| * 


{1117 ple 


if the y were to recollect, wh: 


undoubtedly true, that it is a ſpecies of Mit and ing 


nuity, which not only the vileſt, but the moſt {tupic 


illiterate of mankind, have frequently di played in 


its poſſible perfect jon. 

There is, indeed, no doubt but that vanity is or 
the orincipal cauſes of infidelity, It muſt be the 
cauſe of communicating it to others by writing 
converſation. 
humane, judicious, and learned man, 
doubts of the truth of Chriſtianity 
his doubts by examination, he Lill yet recollee 
doubts are no certaiaties; and, before he ende 
to propagate his ſcepticiſm, he will afk himſclt 
queſtions: Am I quite convinced, that what I dou 


— on 


cannot poſſibly be true? If I am convinced of it, an 
ſure, that the publication of my opinions will not © 


more harm than good? Is not the diſturbing of © 


4 lot 
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the vanity of ſome very . 


For let us ſuppoſe the caſe of a it 

enterta:!! 

if he cannot ct 
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Jong-cltabliſhed civil conſtitution attended with confu- 
bon, rebellion, bloodſhed, and ruin? And are not the 
m:;ority of men more trongly a attached to the religion 
pas the government of their forefathers ? Witl it 
ſ-rve my country to introduce diſcontent of any ſpecics? 
IN 7 thoſe innovations in reli gion, which diſcon— 
tent may introduce, lead to all the evils which are 
t:uſcd by frenzy and fanaticiſm? Granting that | 
ere able to make a party formidable enough to cruſh 
dppoſition, and to exterminate Chriſtianity, ſtill am l 
ger tain that Jact, in this inſtance, like a good member 
dt locietv? For is not this ſyſtem, whether well or ill 
founded, friendly to ſociety? I mult confeſs it; its 
$:eatelt enemies have acknowledged it. What motive 
then can induce me to divulye my - doubts of its authen- 
city? Not the good of mankind; for it is already 
llowed by unbelievers, that the good of mankind is 
Crete in the belief of its divine original. Is it for 


my own good, and with a view to be convinced? 1 


Fill not deceive myſelf: my motive, I ſuſpect, 1s of 
another kind; for do I read thoſe books, which have 
been already written to ſatisfy ſimilar doubts? No- 
ming but the vanity of appearing to be wiſer than my 
tredulous neighbours can induce me to interrupt the 
Jappineſs of their belief. But vanity of this ſort, 
3 tends to diſturb ſociety, to injure the national 
rals, and to rob many thouſand individuals of a 

33 ſource of ſweet and ſolid comfort muſt be pro- 
$ounced extreme wickedneſs, even according to the 
$0v10us dictates of natural relivion. I ſhall act the 
* of a good citizen and a good man, by conforming 

a ſyſtem whoſe beneficial influence I feel and con- 
eh; and by endeavouring to acquire a bolief in that 
$iich has, for ſo many centuries, been eſtabliſhed, 
nd which promiſes to ſooth me in diſtreſs with the 
Keeteſt conſolations, and to brighten the diſmal hour 
death, by the hope of a more glorious and happy 
Fe of exiſtence. At all events, I ſhall have the 
®:isfation of ha\ ing commanded myſelf ſo far, as not 
® bare run the hazard of endano gering the welfare of 
N fellow-creatures, either here. or hereafter, by 
dulging a degree of vanity, which, in a creature ſo 


E. 3 weak 
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weak and fo ſhort-lived as myſelf, is a foily very; 


confiſtent witch the ſuperior wiſdom which 1 ſcem ;| 
arrogate. 
[ will ventvre to repeat, that all writers againſt Ch 


KINRY, however they may affect even the extreme 
bencevolence, honour, phi! 'olopny, and enlargement 
are actuated Ly vanity and wickedueſs ot - 
Monyes are as mean, {elf hih, narrow, and in- 
retpect unjufſtacz, Te as het tendency of their writing 
heir malice is often impotent, thruunf 
tue Jovi fh do bittry of rguments; but, if cer: 
be fucceſsiul, it is highly injurious : and, indeed, cn 
dering their motives 
their endeavours, the infidel writer 15 a greater en 1m y! 
lociety, and co aſequently « guiltier, according to all th 
principles of ſocial union, than the thief or the trait 
'erſegution would, however, only promote his caut, 
and his proper puniſhment 3 is contempt. 


duc 
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It i; cert2inly no derogation from the character cf: 


man of ſenſe to conform, even while he is ſo untonts 
nate as to doubt their truth, to the opinions E. C9 
ty. lis conformity will probably lead him to- 

ot actions and of thought, which, in due time, wills : 
duce him to beheve, But, if that ſhould not happes, 
yet he will act, as very wiſe and very great men a! 
ated, in paying a reſpectful deference to the avost 
eonviction of others. The molt intelligent and povt: 
ful men of ancient Rome, not only appeared to bell! 
a very abſurd and hurtful ſyſtem, but aflifted in all“ 
ceremonies as prictts, Even Socrates, who evider: 
entertained ſoing notions adequate to the dignity oft: 
one great and ſupreme Being, yet thought it was 16” 
which he owed to his country, fo far t conform 10:5 
wretched eſtabiiihmear, as to order, in his dying ss 
a ſacrifice to Eſculapius. Ihis + xternal conforig 
the national religion ought not to be confoun et 
hynocriſy. If indeed it is carried to extremes, 07 7 
oully aſtected, it certainly is very blam able ani co: 
temptible —_ but while it kc eps within the hou 
of reaſon and moderation, it cuviit to be calls l 
cent deference to the opinions of the m. ajorit 

from humility, and from a delire 19 maintain: 


„and the probavle conſequence; :Þ * 
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gnillityv of the ſtate, and to continue an innocent and 


ful ſy fe m, W hich has und vill alwa\ 8 greatly con- 
tlbute to leflen the quantity and de egree both of moral 
and c natural evil. | 
|. he ealieſt, after all, or at leaſt the moſt effectual 


method of appearing in anv character, is really to bo 


Fi ut we with to appear. But 9 f. vou will fav, is 
not in our power, a! 1d how can we believe what appears 
Ito us incredible? Certainly you can 3 while it ap- 
Ivcars incredible. But let me aſt you, whether you 
have taken any pains to believe, or have at once and 
glance perſus ded yourſelf, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is totally falſe? I am of opinion, that a great 


0 

2 > 0 * - 
nomber of ſceptical writers never gave themſelves the 
Firou2e to read thoſe ſcriptures, which they warmlu 
oppoſe. They hear objectiaus, they read object. ont, 


and they find that from men of re puted wit and inge- 
nuity the objections otten originate. They alfo wiſh 
to be reputed men of wit and ingenuity, and there- 
fore eagerly adopt the language and ſentiments of 
the order. Perhaps the vanity and pride of this claſs 
zof men will render all attempts to convince them 
tabortive; but to model: doubters, and to thoſe whoſe 
good ſenſe and good diſpoſitions lead them to wiſh to 
adopt the religion of their country, it may not be 
uſeleſs to ſuggeſt advice, with a view to facilitate their 
0 nviction. 
The chief thing required 1s to free themſelves from 
pride of human reaſon, Humility (and ſurely our 
Lundneſs and impe riections are ſuflicicent« to render us 
humble, if we would be reafonable), humility will 
gen our hearts, and belief will find admiſſion. Sin- 
cer2 endeavuurs, fe conde ed by prayers, will never fail 
i help our unbelief. But, alas! a fine, gay, ſpirited, 
val, and enlarged modern philoſopher would be 
grid to be found on his knees, or with a Teſtament 
in his poſſeſſion. There is ſcarcely any vicious act, or 
„ Vous book, Which would put him ſo much to the 
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iloquy: © I find myſelf placed in a world a 

ing with evil and miſery, Under the immedi: 
preſſure of it, I feel my heart inclining, like t: 
neecle fo the north, by its natural tendency, to th: 
Deity for ſupport. Man, cf all animals, is the on“ 
one who has the ſenſe of religion. Feeling th 
diſtinctive propeniity of my rature, I look carou: 
to diſcover to what object, and in what manne: 
that part of my fellow- creatures, who live in | 
ſame ſociety with myſelf, pay their adoration, 
find a ſyſtem of religion already eſtabliſhed, ard 
which has been eſtabliſhed, 
countries of the earth, near two thouſand years, | 
reſoive to examine it. It claims that reſpect fron 
its antiquity and univerſality, Many difficultics :x 
pear on the firit inſpection, My reaſon is of: 
ſtartled, and my belief wavers. But I will not ve 


give up a point of ſo ſerious importance, has 


further and cloſer attention to it. I reflect, 
two thouſand years is a vaſt ſpace in the age * be 
World. How many myriads of men like myſeß 
have lived and died in the faith during that time 
And were all of them focls or hypocrites ? It coul! 
not have been. 
individual juſt come into the world, and hauch 
knowing where he is, comprehend on intuition 
object of ſuch magnitude, and make the mighty . 
covery, which has eſcaped millions of the wife! an; 
molt learned of mortals? Or, ſuppoſing that thei 
all perceived the ceception, am | then at lat! 
only honeſt man who will confeſs it? I am (ſam 
to avow ſuch an idea to my. But yet, if! 
what they received, ſurely I avow it in the men 
exprefiive language of my conduct. Pride, I fe 


is the foundation of my ſcepticiſm ; ; and humiit] 


muſt ferm the baſis of my belief. I will check u. 
own preſumption, and rejeR the cavils of vain ©! 
fooliſh philoſophy. Shall a poor weak creatu!! 
who cometh up like a flower, and is cut down, 
fleeth as a ſhadow, and never continueth in one 
preſume to pronounce cecitively in that Little pert 
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„ in which he has ſcarcely time to look about him 
„ before he dies, againſt a ſyſtem, which has ſtrong 
„ internal and external evidence of divine original, 
& which is molt uſeful and comfortable, and which has 
„been admitted among a great portion of mankind 
during almoſt twenty centurics. No, it is the firit 
„ wiſdom to be humble. Humility will be followed 
& by grace, and grace by faith, and faith by ſalvation. 
& !t plainly appears, that I can Joſe nothing by k belief, 
& but ſome of thoſe exceſſive and irregular enjoyments, 
„ which would deſtroy my health and life; but I may 
„ poſſibly gain a glory and a happineſs, which ſhall 
* continue to all eternity.“ 


No. XVII. FAMILY DISAGREEMENTS TEE 
FREQUENT CAUSE OF IMMORAL CONDUCT. 


k * 
1 
1. ——_— 


: 
AFTER all our complaints of the uncertainty of 
4 human affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more 


hiſery is produced among us by the irregularities of our 
Empers, than by real misfortunes. 

And it is a circumſtance particularly unhappy, that 
Heſe irregularities of the temper are moſt apt to diſplay 
Bemſelves at our fire-fides, where every thing ought to 
be tranquil and ſerene, But the truth is, we are awed 
the preſence of ſtrangers, and are afraid of appearing 
Veak or ill-natured when we act in the ſight of the 
Vorld; and fo, very keroically, reſerve all our ill-humour 
Ur our wives, children, and ſervants. We are meek 
Wie we might mcet with oppoſition, but feel our- 
les undauntedly bold where we are ſure of no ef- 
&Cual reſiſtance. 

The perveriion of the beſt things converts them to 
t: worſt. Home is certainly well adapted to repoſe 
Wd ſolid enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, 
and all the tender charities of private life, the gentler 
WUicttions, which are always attended with feelings 


rely and permanently pleaſurable, find an ample ſcope 
.% _ 2 
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for proper exertion. The experienced have often 
clared, after wearying them(elves in purſuing | 
toms, that they have found a ſubllantial Lappinet: 
the domeilic circle. Hither they have returned f.. 
their wild excurſions in the regions of Uilhpation ; 
the bird, after fluttering in the air, deicends into! 
neſt, to partake and to increaſe its genial warmth va. 
her young ones. 

Such and ſo ſweet are the comforts of home, wiecr ' 
is not perverted by the folly and weakneſs of me 
IndiFerence, and a careleſſneſs on the ſubject ct ple 
ing thoſe whom it is our beſt intereſt to pleaſe, ct 
render it a ſcene of dulneſs and inſipidity. IIa pp, 
the evil extended no farther. Dat the anten fror 
the negative ſtate of not being pleaſed, to ae | 
humour, is but too caſy. Fretfulneſs and peer! 
ariſe, as nettles vegetate, ſpontaneoufly, where 
ſalutary plants are cultivated. One onkind expr 
infallibly generates many others. Trifles liv ht a. 
are able to kindle the blaze of contention. By frequer 
conflicts and unreſerved familiarity, all that met 
reſpect which is neceſſary to preſerve love, even In th 
molt intimate connections, 1 is entirely loſt, and theft 
aſſection which remains is tov feeble, to be felt an 
the furious operation of the hateful paſhons. Fir 
peace and tranquillity, and che 2erfal converſe, and: 
the boaſted comforts of the family circle. "The n: 
which ſhould preſerve a perpetual warmth by the « 

itancy of paternal and conjugal aﬀection, is rence: 

cold and joyleſs. In the place of the ſoft down u 
mould cover it, are ſubſtituted thorns and briars. J 
waters of itrife, to make uſe of the beautiful alluficn 

Scripture, ruſh in with 1mpetuous violence, an rc: 
and diſcolour that ſtream, which, in its natural and 
diſturbed current, devolves its waters all ſmooti . 
limpid. 

But it is not neceſſary to expatiate on the mi! ery 
family dillention. I mean more particularly to lage 
that family diſtention, beſides all its own imme 
evils, is the fruitful parent of moral miſconduct. 

When the ſeveral parts which compole a family: f 
themieives uncaſy in that home which is naturally 
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bat of mutu. i] enjoyment, they are tempted from the 
aht ro ad of common prudence, to puriue their naps 
through a devious wild of paiſion and imagination. 
ſon, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
hatihly at home, will ſeldom ſpend his evenings at the 
Comeſtie ſire ſide. If he lives in the metropolis, he will 
lor refuge to the places of public diverſion. There, 

15 very er. „ fome unhappy connection will be 

rmed, \ nich Ccanot be continued without a plent ful 

ly of moaey. Money, it is probable, cannot be 

p: :ocured honeſtly but from the parent; but money muſt 

at all events be procured. What then remains, but to 

pu ſue thoſe methods which unprincipled ingenuity has 

invented, and which, ſooner or later, lead to their 
proper puniſhments, pain, ſhame, and death ? 

But though the conſequences are not always ſuch as 
the operation of human laws produces, yet they are al- 
ways terrible, and deſtructive of bappineſs and virtue. 
Miſery i is indeed the neceſſary reſult of all 3 from 
reflitude ; but early debauchery, early diſeaſe, carly pro- 
fligacy of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitfal of wretched- 
neſs; as they ſow the ſeeds of miſery in the ſpring cf life, 
when all that is ſown Arikes deep root, and buds and buot- 
ſoms, and brings forth fruit in profuſe abundance. 

In the diſagreements between children and parent“, 
it is certain that the children are uſailly mot culpable. 
Their e e paſhons and defedlive experience render 
them diſobedient and undutiful. Their love of pleaſure 
operates fo violently, as often to deſtroy the force of nlial 
atiection. A parent is ſtung to the heart by the ingra— 
titude of a child, He checks his precipitancy, and per- 
haps with too little command of tzmper; ſor who can 
Yay hold the reins? Aſperit/ produres aſperity. 
But the child was the aggre (for, and thereſore deſerves 

great part of the miſery which enſues. It is however, 
certa BY that the parent is often imprudent, as well as 
the child undutiful. He thould endeavour to render 
1 agreeable by gentleneſs and reaſonable indul— 
fence: for man at every age ſceks to be pleaſed, but 
more particularly at the juvenile age. He ſhould in- 
Grey maint: in his Nang - but it ſhould be like the 
Bis Cominion of a limited monarch, and not the iron 
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rule of an auſtere tyrant. If home 1s rendered pleaſ. 
it will not long be deſerted. The prodigal will 1 
return when his father's houſe is always ready to recc: 
him with joy. 

What is ſaid of the conſequences of domeſtic diſur.;o, 
to ſons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, 
as the miſcondut of daughters is more fatal to fami!; 
peace, though perhaps not more beinous in a mor: 
view, particular care ſhould be taken to render then 
attached to the comforts of the family circle, Wher 
their home is diſagreeable, they will be ready to mas. 
any exchange; and will often loſe their characters, vi. 
tue, and happineſs, in the purſuit of it. Indecd t' 
female character and happineſs are ſo eafily injured, th. 
no ſolicitude can be too great in their preſervation. By: 
prudence is neceſſary in every good cauſe, as well : 
zeal; and it is found by experience, that the gentle 
method of government, if it is limited and directed b, 
good ſenſe, is the beit. It ought indeed to be eats, 
but not rigid : and every pleafure which 1s innocent: in 
itielf and in its conſequences, ought tc be adminte! 
with a view to render Jeſs diſagreeable that unwinxin? 
vigilance which a delicate and ſenſible father will jade 
neceſſary to be uſcd in the care of a daughter, 

To what wickedneſs, as well as. wretchedneſs, 


3 


trimonial diſagreements lead, every day's hiſtory vi. 


clearly inform us. When the huſband is driven fron 
his home by a termagant, he will ſeek enjoyment. 


which is denied him at his own home, in the haunts c: 


vice, and in the riots of intemperance : nor can fem::: 
corruption be wondered at, though it muſt be great 
pitied and regretted, when in the heart of a huiband, 
which love and friendſhip ſhould warm, hatred is four. 
to rankle 
uncomfortable, but leads to that deſperate diffo! uter 

and careleſſneſs in manners, which terminates in t:! 
ruin of health, peace, and fortune. If we may ior 


judgment from the divorces and ſeparations which haf 
pen in the gay world, we may conclude, that the 7: 


ſent manners are highly unfavourable to conjug a! 
city. And we ſee, conſiſtently with my theory, 


tne conſequence of theſe domeſtic diſagreement: 15 the 
prev alerc 1 


Conjugal infelicity not only renders life mc: 
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by 


of milcryv. 
Put it avails little to point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the firſt rules which ſug— 
80 itſelf is, that families ſhould endeavour, by ofte 


drerelence of vice in a very predominant degree, as 
. 


fte 
ind ſeriouſly refiecting on the ſubject, to convince them— 
fe.ves, that not only the enjoyment, but the virtue of 
ercry individual, greatly depends on a cordial union. 
hen they are convinced of this, they will endeavour 
te promote it; and it fortunately happens, that the very 
Wich and attempt, of every individual mutt infallibly ſe- 
ture ſucceſs. It may indeed be difficult to reſtrain the 
Kcaſional ſallies of temper; but where there is, in the 
more diſpaſſionate moments, a ſettled dehre to preſerve 
Comettic union, the tranſient violence of paſſion will not 
df:en produce a permanent rupture. 

It is another moſt excellent rule, to avoid a groſs fins 
ri, even where the connection is moſt intim: ate. 
The human heart is ſo conſtituted as to love re ſpect. 
by ng indeed be unnatpral in very intimate friend, 
to behave to each other with ſtiffneſs: but there is 3 
* acy of manner, and a flattering deference, which 
ter.!s to preſerve that degree of eſteem which js neceſ. 
far to ſupport affection, and which i; of in contempt 
Men it deviates into exceflive familiarity. An havitual 


Fliteneſs of manners will prevent even indilercn.ce 


em dog:nerating to hatred, It will refine, exalt, and 
perpetuate aitection, 

But the Leſt and moſt efficacious rule is, that we ſhou!, : 
Kt thinks our moral and religious duties are only to b. 
Mactiled in public, and in the ſight of thoſe from v hoſe 
1 lauſe we expect the gratification of our 0 am- 

tion, or avarice ; but that we ſhould be equally atton— 
ty'e to 00 behaviour among thoſe who can only ie 

W by reciprocal love. We mult ſhew the finceriry of 
"| prin ;ples and profeſſions by acting conſiſtentiy v. Fick 
em, not only in the ſenate, in the field, in the 1 


pr. at the bar, or in any public aſſembly, but at theo 
ide. 
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their fortunes, make ſuch a compenſation as n 
bably be required by him, when found, I iha 
to offer my advice. 

At the age of - onv-and-twenty, it will be proper 
legin the ſtudies, more immediately preparatory to 
dination. If it is poſhble, a young man of ſimilar v; 
and intentions outs he Procured a 5 an atfociate. I. 
then, that, without anv tutor, by the direction of b 
they may. thus, with Tus app lication, make at lea! 
great an improvement in this retreat, as they could !: 
any univeriity. In theſe 3 they would be 
leſs expoſed to diſſipation; and, for that reaſon amor: 
others, thev would be more attached to aig Gees ard 
would ſucceed in it better. Fo be initiated in the g gre! 
devauchery of a corrupt univerſity, is a bad prep: rag] 
for the ſacred office. 

Such would be my plan till the univerſities ſhould! 
reformed. But ſince raanv reaſons will concur to niv 
parents to fend their ſons to the univeriities as ufo 5 ſuch 
as the expectation of various pecunia ry by antag 
opportunities of forn ning C connections, the fear ot Flops 
Jarity, and indeed the difficulty of deviating from the e. 
cuſtomed pat“, I will ſuppoſe a ſtudent juſt matriculats! 
and will ſubmit to his opinion the following ſaggellior.:, 

He is ſent to collage to e . is mind aud mo! 
to become a good (cho lar, and a good man; not a m: 
of pleaſure, nor a man ef faſhion. Let him, ther, 
ſolve to purſue his ſtudies indefatigably, and pray G58. 
Almighty to preſerve his innocence, and to be 3 CAT 
jan to him, now he is remcved from the fofterins vi 
of an affectionate parent, et him beware of b. 
overcome by ridicule, by which he will certainly b 
tacked. Let him be ſteady in his principles, and {p; 
ed in his actions; exhibiting that vivacity and rec! 
tion in his good purpoſes Which others diſplay in the 
bad ones. Let him recollect, that he is preparing! 
a ſacred office, and ſtuſy to render his conduct con: 
with his views. But, with all his virtues and al! 
prudence, let him avoid the appearance of un ecen 
ſifine(s, of . hypocriſy, O! of more fingularity t. 
required for the prefers. tion of his principles, Let h 
o mott carefully avoid a cenſorious diſpoſition, 1. 
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h:; buſineſs to advance his own good qualities to all at- 
4 teinab! je perfection; not to be n. oroſ e, or 1 us ON 
1 e detects and faults of others. He will ice, pity, aud 
id them; but he will leave the office of correction to 
thoſe v. hs ought to aſſume it. 
ae fooliſh exerciſes performed! in the public ſchools 


2 1 to deſerve a ſerious cenſure: but as his 
0 gre ce may be denied him, if he fails in any particular 
of this 2 trifling, he muſt give them, and the ſtu— 


dies u. wed are connected with them, ſo much attention 
gs will qualify him to perform them with IC lity and 
tonüdence. The claſſics in general, the lebrew ian 
Lunge, and the books intro: * y to divinity, will have 

| a better claim to his ſerious application. 

10! The preparatory improvements ſhould not be confined 
to that moderate degree of excellence which may be re- 
| qu:red in a chaplain's examination, I hey who aim only 
5 at paſſing an examination, uſually relinquiſh their ſtudies 
(ul WF Wen the examination is paſt, With a good character, 
moderate attainments, and thoſe recommendatory teſti- 
12: WW Bonies which are eaſily procured, there is no danger of 
e. WW rej2ction, But he who deſerves to ſuccced, will not be 
0 faticied without making a ſolid improvement in uſeful 


Yeo! 0g. 
young clergyman, if he wiſhes to be eſteemed by 
| ms ki: pa triihioner? as tO promote their w elfare, muſt tak 
ny! 3 care, on firſt entering on his cure, that he 
„Gos ö . wodrable impreſſions on the ſubject of his mo- 


4 ad his fincerity, However young, he muſt remem- 

| ber, that, by aſtuming 755 oflice of a public and reli- 
CH | ;nftructor, he has alumed a grave character. If he 
be ret rexſo ably grave, 0 may indeed be pardoned, or 
* ; but he will not be valued. I mean not that 
by u!d be auſtere, nor puritanical ; but that he ſhould 
«even. the appearance of that ſiſguſtful levity of 
s, and e. <celfive profiigacy, which has d uſpraced 
Jounger clergy. of the · times. That real Tevity and 
rolligacy are to be avoided, I nzed not inform him; 
the Tome time TI am tOrry to be oblig to coniels, 
E: thc ſerious part 255 mankind have long had Ja! rea- 
70 neck their di pleature at the frequent occurrence 
. ere, ed cler ical liberiite, He will avoid evil an, 
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Oi -pleaiure. But if they are young, they | Mould rene 
inſelves old enough to ly 
the cee of inftructn, 0 mag kind; and to warn: 
folio creatures to Avoid choſe very irregularities &. 
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they not only practiſe, but in which they glory, as mas 
Of 15! TH 
* ! * ' 
he clergyman who would be reſpected, and ein 


clergyman would be reſpeded if he would be uſetu, u 
preicrve a decency of dreſs. 


He mutt be affable ; but his aſfability muſt be te: 


pered with reſerve. 

He mult be regular in the performance of parocii 
duty, and pay at leaſt as much attention to the poor 
to the rich, 

He muſt read prayers, and preach, with fervency : 


carneſtneſs; not as if he conſidered his buſineſs as a 1c 


by which he is to earn a certain pay, or as if he did: 
believe what he uttered. His eloquence will be fed 
but not theatrical; pathetic, but not affected | 

tHe mult not be covetous, nor very rigid in exad 
of the poor his juſt dues. 

Ile muſt be benevolent and Henchcent in. an exam: 
degree; winning men by periga hon, ſforgivi; 
and teaching more forcibly by his i:fe dan Trp 

He mud net be a more conitant attendant ohe 
and courts than at church, a ſycophant, a pura 
profeged freferment-huxter; for we cannct hes 
who, while he recommends to us the pur: wi an 
Of glory in a better world, apecars 10. fix hi 
on the charms oba mitte, and to fore nis 
aun tranßtory 2 5 he deſcribes it, ih pes 
und conitont y cf 41 Te &: on. 
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chades, epaulettes, aud ſcarlet cats, accompanie with 
erce looks and ſtruts & 72 milito re, The military ſpi- 
tis indeed ſo widely d:Faied, that there is reaſon to 
lieve the nation will ſhortly beccme a nation of war- 
Bors, But as the military ſpirit is rath: er od to the 
-ntle arts of peace, and * s the young heroes are apt to 
y down their books as ſoon as they take * their arms, 
will ſuggeſt to them a ſewe hints, which may probably 
prevent their heroiſm from degenerating to brutality. I 
ich them not to imagine, that the moment they have 
Ju: their hats on ſideways, and drefied them iclves at 
their toxtet tes in complete uniform, they are ſoldliers. 
They may be pretty figures, and. do! obtle leis, will be able 
to 0 great execution at an aſſembly; but i: does not 
1 W tha Fr they will be Equally ſucceſsial Cit the P | 
daratoca. 


Many, who enter on the profeſſion whil: > they ar? Arip- 
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r, u cenſtitute them men, and mus 
norant, rude, and mean mind 
10 leſs vinbte, and more con- 
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„gacy, Ubeninim and 
inlidelity, 
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infidelity, are thovght by weaker minds almoit s ö 
ceſſary a part of a ſoldier's uniform as his ſhoulder | 5; 
To heſitate at an oath, to decline intoxication, to t. 
1 regard for religion, would be almoſt as ignomin 7 
to refuſe a challe noe. Inſolvency and d lileaſe, 1 P 
the greateſt miſc rtunes which can befal a kuma t 
ture, are often thous! 0 to add a grace to the nil; c 
man. Hedrefles, he drinks, he bl uſters, he ſpend: i: @: 
| money, he ruins wy conſtitution and his peace; be:? ** 
' compenſation for all this is, that he is a favourite ct; E 
[1 ladies; and really in this his ultimate objec he * 
I ſucceeds; for too many of them, who are as we. _ 
1 himſelf, are ready to run wild at the ſight of a red ir 
1 Age and uglineſs, diſeaſe and rottenneſs, are 2 all! 1012 "| 
the irre ſiſtible charms of a piece of ſcarlet 4 0 45 ot TP 
| and many a young man, who has been repulted n: or 
F common dreſs, has been arrayed by his taylor for te 8 
# battle, and gained a complete victory. The croſs- leg K. 
1 artiſt has often metamorphoſed a Therſites into an Aden L. 
But this filly attachment of filly women tends immes d 
ately to increaſe that profligacy which has ever been 1 
fertile ſource of female mit ſery: and now, when you cM the - 
hardly turn without ſeeing a military man, the evil n nm. 
necelarily be increaſed, and conſequently it is the mo ar. 
deſirable to adminiſter a remedy. Fo 
| But here I will interrupt my remarks, to afro if ge 
reader, that the puerile vanity and ſtudied Pr en 
1 which I have deſcribed, is only to be found Jer 
| who have been too early commiſſioned, and |} ve cee c. 
it tered on the ſoldier's life deſtitute of the gentlema ey 2! 
if education. here are indeed many ſuch ; 1 pared Mie 
1 who have intereſt, are defirous of entering then ens 
is early, that they may arrive at an exalted pt : Mare | 
|| prime of minhood. IIence it happ ens, that tles Vo 
it which ſhould be emploved in a virtuous curse ior: 
if terary diſcipline, is thrown away amidit the dies. 
„ neſs of a camp, or a barrack, or a ſhip's crew; at Wh: 
TH poor youth, though he is lifted over the hea: © Wc» 
[| rans, and aſſumes all the haughty airs of a ore. "Wn © 
1 poſſoſſes a mind only diſtinguiſhed from that e: ere 
drummer, or his boatfwain, by ſuperior 1nſolenc®: WW abi; 
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| t:icauiarly attended to, be Caule th - profeinon can 
| exerciſed without it. Tactics Rl fortification; \ 
| the ſciences immediately connected with them, mu 
fl ſtudied, as eſtentially neccliary to the nilitary © ard t 
ofacer., But if he flops here, he will ſtill r: 
1 1arrownels of an artin, who iceks no farcher ! 1 
is neceſſary to practiſe and to procure its lucra:i; 15 
h vantages. ul 
; Hiſtory, in all its parts, My very .rroperly:exc!! hi. 
[| it will ampiy e Ward, the atention of the fol% 4 of 4 
„ tran ſlations of 'Fhucvdides, | Palybius, Xenophon, } F 


Huſt, will amuſe and 3nkrutt his mind with 
ehe and in the end will give him more g 8 
| than a meagre novel barrowed zt a cire latins 4 
| 1 onde adviie him to take with him Pope's I. Wes 
( when he 5 to the camp, and lay it under his pi + he 
| and meditate on it in the morning after his dei ct 4 
\ The entertaining of noble tacuphts will lead 5. 
actions ; and the poor, debauche J, : and inſolvent e: * 
betet with bailiffe and ſurgeons, will become, 
courſe of diſcipline, a ſeuſihle and prudent mas, 


perhaps deſcrve the appeliation of a true hero; 


| which can never be beſtowed on a man whose cg. . 
1 wants conduit, and whaſe honour wants honey, MM» 
| He ſhould recoliect, that he has a ſoul line men 
þ do not wear a red ccat; and ſhould think of that Pe. 


7 mortality which the wifeſt of ank ind have en pet 
| Let him not be aſhamed of reading the Scriptures, 
| thoſe excellent comments upon them, the terao!s 
| our great Engiiſh divines. lk is falſe valour which 
| God and eternity at defiance; and it is real C0 at! 
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| to be afraid of the ridicule which the 55 e 
| religious, or any other duty, may incur. Iie is 0 
heard to ſay, in the! language of his profeſſion, thi 
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meaning of the word in its full extent, 
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What 's ſaid to military men, muy be exien te! wn 
mariners. They have often ſunk fir beneath he eve! 
of kumani'y. he leiſure and continement of i 
OUT e to lead them to feos 1 IN pfrovement in 
61 „ Put yet a medium is to be obſerred. Their 
1 bement muſt not be exceflive, leſt the Taltidiouſnels 
&{ extreme delicacy ſhould deſtroy the manly bravery 
2 dine is of the Englich allor. 

in attending to tneir admonitions, it will be ſound, 
„ while the happiness of Hany unfortunate indivi- 
Is is inctenſed, the glory and weltare 95 the com— 
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It highly agreeable to the nature of man. The hu- 
In mind is ſo conltit:ited by nature, 2s to make 
ater advances by thort flights frequently ropeared, 

n by uninterrupted progreſſion. After the ceſſation 
a whole day, the Operations of the week are 'egun 


h freſh ardour, and acquire a degree of novelty; a 
quality 
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cuires a taſte f. 1eliſh books, he will ſoon find ! 
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Ct a del! s and valuablc fruit-tree; 
In every /proteiion there is a certain quantity of pr. 4 
land technical knowledge, which ouglit to be 
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to be afraid of the ridicule which the pero) mance 


religious, or any other duty, may incur. 
heard to fay, in the! language of his profeſſion, 


15 upon duty, and it is to be wiſhed he conlide re tlie 


meaning of the word in its full extent. 
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What s fad to military men, muſt be exten tet to 
mariners. They have often ſunk fir beneath the love! 
of kumani'y, The leiſure and confinement of a ff.ip 
ought certainly to lead them to ſeck improvement in 

ters But yet a medium is to Le ohſerred. Their 
-;pement muſt not be exceftive, leſt the fallidiouſncis 
of extreme delicacy ſhould deſtroy tie manly bravery 
1 :Cincls of the E ngl h {ailor. 


In attending to theſe aumontticns, it will be found, 

le the happineſs of many unfortunate indivi- 

als is inctenſed, the glory and weltare of the com- 

; le Letter 0 10 it. We { 1}] Certa! h: aVe 
from cur enemies and ail le! 41 

ing army; for an enlightened underitanciac, whi 

ders: the nature of ſociety, will ſee the propricty of 
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H. inſtitution of a day devoted to reft and re— 
RvCction, after ſix davs ſpent in labour and dif 
pation, is not only wiſe in a political and religious view, 
bat highly agreeable to the nature of man. The hu- 
nan mind 1s ſo conltit-:ited by Ane as to make 
freater advances by mort flights frequently repeated, 
Wan by uninterrupted progretion. After the ceſſation 
of a whole day, the Operations of the week are egun 
wth freſh ardour, and acquire a degree of novelty ; a 
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quality 
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The decent obſervation of Sundav 1s indeed to be 
ed by arguments of a nature preatly luperior to 
. rea ons: bu Political Reaſons are offere 


1 


ed; 


becauſe, with the oppoſers of the oblervation of the 
Sabbath, political arguments are more likely to have 
ts ght than religious. They who hold the Bible 
ſo cheap as to have confuted, in their own minds, 
every thing it contains, without ever having looked 
into it, are often the profeſſed idolaters of Magn 
(Charta. And though it might be in vain to ne, 
that Sunday ſhould be d decently kept for the ſake of 
er wg the intereſts of the goſp hel, it would pro- 
bably be an inducement to pay it all due attention, 
it we could convince certain perſons, that a decent 
j2oard to it eee ſuch ſentiments and princi iples 
#RYON @ the people as have a 28800 lenco y to {up port the 
P:1t.of Right, and ſecure the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
every thing which promotes virtue 15 ſalutary to the 
amd, confidered only as a medicine; as a bracer, if 1 
may ſo expreſs it, or a corroborative e Now 
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but. letting ade both religious and political argu 
mots, or allowing them all their force, ſtill it will be 
| by great numbers; too in higb 
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attend to them. But Engliſh prejudices are too 
2h to be eradicated, Ou the continent, 
tu retu neff Sunday is delightful; but in- 
it is a blank in exiſtence, and ou 
d out = the: calendar,”? 
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Such arguments are indeed attended with their own 
refutation ; but it is certainly true, that ſome ord- 
among vs are diſtreſſed for methods of employing theik ir 
time on a Sunday. I will therefore beg leave, from 
motives of compaſſion, to ſuggeſt ſome hints, which 
may contribute to relieve them from the very painful 
ſituation of not knowing how to paſs away the lagging 
hours. Sunday is ſele ited by the faſhionable for trave!- 
ling to their country ſeats or to the watering-places ; and 
it is obſerved by the country people, that on no day do 
o many coaches with coronets pals through their town; 
and villages, as on the Lord's Dav. But to Chriſtian 
there are other employments peculiar to the day, which, 
will lea? part of it diſengaged. If any are not 
Chriſtlans, their contempt of the ſabbath is one of the 
leait of their errors, and, before it can be removed, a be- 
lief mutt be produced; to attempt which does not immie- 
diately fall wv ithin the limits or delicn of this paper, 
But ſuppoſing them Chriſtians, let us endeavour 10 
provide ainu{emelut for them during the twelve ho urs n 
every ſeven days, in which the bulineſs of the werld i; 
precluded. I lords and dukes would ce nee e to £0 
to thei! Par40-CNurchc:, hay might find themſelves u, 
employed rom ten o'c! ok till twelve. To the pra 
they can have no reatunable objection; and, vith 10- 
ſpect to the ſermon, though its diciion or its ſentiment? 
may not be. exce!le nt, vet, in tae preſent times, the 
WANT of merit is utual! * compent; ed by brevity, And 
the great man may comfort himſelf during its conti 
nuance with reflecting, that, though he is either 
pleaſed nor inhructed by it, yet he himſelf is preact- 
ing in ef22 a moſt pertuaiive ſermon by giving bis at— 
rendance. His evxainple will aitract many au 15 re, 
and bad indeed mu? be the diſcourſe from which he 
vulgar hearer cannot derive much advantage. Tf an, 
charitable parp-»le is to be accompliſhed, and there 
never Paiſes a Sunday, but in the metropolis many 
iuch purpoles are to be accompliched, the bare pretenc? 
of a maa in high life will contribute greatly to aug 
ment the pecuniar! y collection.” And, if a peer of the 


reaiin were at villing to git his preſence at a ciarity- 
10 en 
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ſermon as at à horſe-race, to contribute to the 400 
port of orphans and widows, as to keep « itud and. 
ick of hounds, perhaps he would find himſelt vo lot-; 


A in the grand object of his life, the enjoyment of 


pleaſure. | 
The interval between the morning and evening ſer— 
vice may ſurely be ſpent in reading, or in improving 
converiation. The reit of the day, even to eight 
o'clock, may be ſpent in the metropolis at church, if 
any one chuſes it; for evening lectures abound. And. 
wongh there is no obligation to attend at more than 
te eitabliſh2d times, yet no man can ſay there are no 
public places of reſort, when he can ſcarcely turn a 
corner without ſeeing a church-door open, and hearing 
2 bel] importunately | inviting him to ente 

The little time which remains after the uſual reli- 
gious duties of the day, may certainly be ſpent in ſuch 
manner as to cauſe no ted lum, even though Carliſle- 

1e is favt, and the rigid Jaws forbid us to enter 
auxhall, Ranelggh, and tne theatres. A cheerſul 
K amidſt rural lcenes is capable al o flording in fn: 
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an exquiſite deliglit; aud ſuch books may bs pro. 
as are able to improve, exalt, reine, and cap- 
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the ſreſh air is mo? conducive :o their health, wh: 


e it 
affords them a very lively pleaſure, ſuch a pleaſure in- por 
deed as we have all felt in Milton's famous deſcriptlon Sur." 
of it. The common people are ſufficiently delighted exert 
with ſuch enjoyments, and would really be diſplœaſed char. 
with thoſe public diverſions which our travelled reform— 
ers have deſire] to introduce. = 
Neither are they in want of diſputing ſocieties to ß 8 
up their time. There are pariſh-churches in Thr No. 
dance, After they have attended at them, it is tar 
better that they ſhould walk in the fields, than be 
pent up in a cloſe room and putrifying air, where 8 
their health muſt ſuffer more than even in the exer- 
ciſe of their handicraft trade. But the injury of 170 4 
health is indeed one of the leaſt of the evils w 122 _ 4 3 
muſt endure, were they allowed to attend at en tur- wo 
bulent aſſembly, which either the avaricious or the RY 


diſcontented may convere, Weak underſtandings are 
eanty led aflray 55 weak arguments. Their own more! 
aud happinch, and the welfare of the church: and ſtate. 
are greatly inceteded in the ſuppreſſion of thoſe FE. cules. 
which were lately opcned under the arrogant name cf 
theological ſchools, The act which ſoppreited them 
relects honour on the Britzſh ſenate. Such acts as e 
(which evidently diſplays an attention to the hap! 
of the meit numerous claſs of. the cemmunity) 

excite the veal of the good and religious on the! 
the le Siſtatuxe, and would rouſe, among thoſe . 0 


tions muſt carry weight with them ber aue their char 


. 


are reſpected, ſach : a ſpirit and unanimity, as u. * 
enable the executive part of government to ſupp. ities! cauty 
with honour. and t ranquillity at home, and act a ure, 
with irreſidible vigour. ca m: 
Why ſhould the preſent race, whether high or 16s, in ſurv- 
ſtand more in need dt public diverſions on a Sund em 
than our forefathers in the laſt and in the beginning PCN ur 
the preſent .century * No good reaſon can be gehe! Pan to 
il may not indeed a improbable, that the true orc” PT 


of this new-created want is, that the greater par! C 


the preſent race, from the defect of a religious duce we F 
tion, or from ſubſeq yent iſſipation, which 1s found 1 ö nt Þ of 
vbliterate all ſerious ideas, have no reliih for the pro- wiOnt ! 
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per and natural methods of tending dur time on 2 
Sunday, the pbk nance of retlgh bus duties, and ie 


ex2;:tions of bencficence on princt-ics cf Chriinan 
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intellectual beauty, makes them feel more fentiols 
common Circles of human liſe. 
Mon ct genius and learning are, for the moſt part, 
tate of intenſe thought: Wh le they, who are en- 
950 in leſs refined purivits, ale frequently involved 


in mental inſenſibility; and fince happineſs 15 only in 
tue mind, every little accident, muſt diſturb his re>oſe 


who is al ays in meditation. "The ſtring which js con— 
ſtantly kept in a ſtate of tenſion will vibrate on the 
J npulſe. 

The picaſures of men of literature, are thoſe which 
ariſe from the e contemplation of greatneſs, novelty, and 
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beauty; pleaſures af the pureſt and moſt cxalt ed na- 
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enjoyment; but the very purity”; and excellence of theſe 
pleglures are ultimately the oc: fi: Mn cf ſome degree of 
pain to their votarics. Our preſent condition will not 
permit merely mental gratifications to cngrof; our whole 
care and attention; and when the mind reverts {rom its 
Wealblits to the © ccupations V/hich its ay with a 
vey of neceſſity enj an, the tranſition trom ſupreme 
ce. ght to 1napldtty and yexation, becomes the occaſion 
of peculiar miſery. 

F. 3 Perfecuen 
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Perfection is ever the obiect of genius; but perſoe 
net to be found in human aſtairs. 
diſguſted with the impoſſt ibilitv of obtain 
h is conſtan tly 
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ſet, before his companions are ſenſible of an incroaſe 
( : merit. From dit: ppointed prid e, thereto 85 the . 
tivator of knowledge derives no inconfiderab e part o 
bi unealneſs 

Every end that is worth purſuit, hs great num 


ber © f purſuers. Competitors naturally loch upon exct; 
other AS enemies A Way ly Oppoling their ſevera! 101 
1 is jealousy 18 = ere to be 10 und more frequent, 97 


1 * 
more violent, than among the purſuers of lit rary 
ry j 1 . * 3 . R : . 8 : * l B ) . : 
ours. 1 he ſtudent 3, therefore often envious, and, than 
Envy, as the ſatitiſt remarks, no Sicilian tyrant cit 
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Whether or not theſe are the true cauſes of the cen 
plaints and wretchedneſs of the learned, it is not vey 
material to determine. Certain it is, that hey who are 
farniſhed with the means of the greateſt h. pptncls, ate 
trequent]y the moſt miſerable. By attending to Sri "1% 
things, they neglect thoſe which appear little, but en 
which our happineſs is found by experience greatly iy 


depend. 
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No. XXII. oN THE SUPERFICIAL NATURE 
AND PER? SICIOUS TM 2ENCY Ot MODERN 
ETHICS. 
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HE neglect of the claſſics, and of the ancient 
moral P! hiloſophers, in modern education, tends 

2 Jeſs to injure virtue, and every valuable and lovely 
difpoltion of the heart, than to corrupt talle, and d 
grade dignity. 

It is true indeed, that the preſent times, compared 
with the ancient, are properly the 01d age of the world, 
And if we reaſon from analogy, we muſt ea pen 
that ney ſurpaſs, in the knowl: doe of external nature, 
the ages which have preceded, Accordingly we (ind 
in all "hoſe things, a (kill in which neceilarily depends 
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tric, convallnd in an age when the true ſpirit of phi- 
loſophical e W was totally unknown. 
ancients had not thoſe infruments of ſcience, 
the air- f. pump, the teleicope, and the microſcope. And 
among their brincig zal obilructjons, is to be numbered, 
the want of knowing the futility of hypotheus, wiaen 
unſupportad by ex periment. While fancy was allowed 
to amuſe bertel! in fam! ng ſnlems of her own, reason 
(funk in repole, and re the laborious taſk of cloſe 
be fincereitt admirer of the ancients will 
therefore rellen ter pretenfions to ſcientific excellence; 
and though he will tecomment the ſtudy of Pliny as a 
claſlic who writes agreeably, yet will he advite the vo- 
tary of {cionce to ſubttit 
all the ancient naturaliſte, the works of Boyle, of New- 
ton, of Buffon, and of the numerous writers in the Lat 
loſophical Tranſackions. 

But for their getecis in natural, the ancients com- 
penſate by neir excelience in moral, philoſophy. M2- 
chanical initruments were not Wanted to make obſerva- 
tions on human nature. Natural ſagacity, unpro' 
by generous ed cation. and exerciſed in a civilized com 
ty, was enabled to make j. 
ing the powers, the paſſions, the duties, the vices of 
man as an individual, and as connected with other 
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hi- domeſtie, ſocial, and civil relations. Bat the now 
edge of nature and of her eee compare 4 with 

the en owledge of ourleives and of our duty, is of ſmall 
conſequence. 

t is juitly remarked, that our Engliſh divines are the 
beſt moraliits with reſpect to matter, re the world 
ever produced. And lor this it is eaſy to zount. They 
clabliſhed their precepts on the frm bafis of revealed 
religion, and not on the ſandy foundation of human 
ivitems, But the misfortune is, that they are little 
attended to by thoſe who ſtand mot? in need of reſo;ma- 
don. The libertine, the man of the world, the polite 
modern philoſopher, has been taught to aflociate the 
idea of dulneſs with a en and would ſcor the im- 
putation of prejudice, if he were to profeſs a belief of 
the received religion, and conform his actions to its pre- 
cepts. His creed is formed from the opinions of Vol- 
taire, Rouſſeau, Helvetius, Hume, and many others, 
who have perverted tale, genius, and learning, to the 
purpole of {upporting unlimited lil bertiniſm. 

It is not likely, that he who 1s taught to look upon 
himſelf only as an animal, furniflied indeed with a 
ſuperior degree of ſapacity, but, like his fellow-brutes, 
er to periſh for ever at death, ſhould poſleſs that 

levation of ſentiment whica Chriſtianity inipirea, and 
which is neceiliry to conſtitute the great man in the 


Erirate. 43 Weil as in the PU blic ſceacs of lite. His 
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bered. The cnjoyments of ſenſe will be, in his idea, 
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pride ceniitis in arrogating merits to which it has no 
claim: but it is an adequate idea of our own dignits 
in the ſcale of being, when compared with the brutes, 
and a reſolution to ſupport it. Vet how ſhould he think 
of act like the lord of the Creation, wy 15 taught by 
the "my INETS ons of modern Philotophe „that man 18 
io be clatled in the ſame ſpecies with the ape and tlie 
monkey! 

Among the profligate, indeed, and the uninſtructed, 
we ice llumanity ſadly de pra; ed. Attentive only to 
the {ol:citations of the {enies, and obedient to every 
paſhon, the vulgar, both of the higher and the lowe: 
ranks, lead a lite truly and merely animal. If, how- 
ever, it be wiſdom to live according to nature, and tl 
newly-divuloed opinion, that man is no more by natur: 
than a ſagaciovus biute, be true, 5 8 are thoſe whom 
we: Call the baſeſt and mott worthlets of mankine the 
patterns of imitation, and the only true philo! ophe: 
Education, on theſe principles, is no longer necefar 
The paſſions are competent guides, and the more vis. 
lent they are, the more UNambiguous their directions, 
Let our ichools be ſhut up, for why ſhould we be at 
pains to ſtudy, while true wiſdom and virtue are to bs 
learned at an eaſy rate, of our brother-beaſts in th; 
table and the d log-kenne] ? 

It has been the aim of the earlier Poets, Legiſla: 
Sages, and Reformers, to advance human ure fro! 
its primeval rudeneſs, to all the perfection of which :: 
is capable in a ſtate of civilization, Men in gener! 
have willingly followed their dictates, and have found 
progreſſive ha ppineſs in progreſfive improvement. 1 
was reſerved tor the preſent ane of paradox, tO re co | 
the 1dea of advancement with retrograde motion, 0 Fi im- 
proving human life, by reſtoring habits, principles, n! 
weakneſle-, long exploded and overcome. It is well- 
known, that ſeveral celebrated writers have 1nterres 
the abſurdity of many, not only innocent, but Jauu- 
able and bencſicial notions and practices, from their be 
ing unknown, or different from thoſe eſtabliſhed in f. 
vage nations in the ſtate of nature. In order to im— 


bibe ideas of decency and moral fitneſs, they have ob: 
gue! referred us to the groves of Otaheite. Tha: 
ſuch 
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ſ1ch writers ſhould have appeared is wonderful ; but it is 
till more fo, hat ine ſhould have found numerous 
readors and admirers. And it is a firiking event in the 
hiztory of mankind, that, after the eflorts cf ſeveral 
th oufand years in prom zting civilization, many were 
found deſous of returning to the wretched prad etices of 
ſavage life. 

But even he who 15 taught to revere the wiſdom of 
the naked Indian, and to deſpite the improvement of 
his own times and nation, is more likely to think and 
act with dignity, than the man who believes himſelf a 
machine. Such an one, to be confiltent, muſt renounce 
the idea of the foul's ſupremacy over the ations of the 
body, and muit reſign himſelf to the impulſe of that 
blood, of which alone he believes himſelf to con fit. 
As an engine he will yield to every motion WH out r 
litance ; for the perfection of the machine depend: ON 
its moving with the leaſt poſſible friction or impee 
ment. The miſtake of him who looks on bimſelf 
this light, is almoſt as ab ſurd as that of the bypochos- 
driac viſionary, who, in the temporary madneſs of his re 
verie, imagines himſelf transformed into an inanimate 
ſubſtapce. 

The dark and diſputatious ſtyle and manner in which 
the modern philoſopher vents has ſceptical ideas, tho wh 
it may give his SN a turn for metaphyſic „ And 
teach them to involve a diſpute 50 perp lexity, has very 
lit le tendency to improve the one 10 rf an. ting, or to pro- 
mote a frankneſs and honeltv of * diſpo: ſition. 

It is indeed with a pleaſure equal. to that of turning 
from a putrifying carcaſe, to behold the living body 31 
a ſtate of vouth "and beaut ty, that one leaves the 3 
inventions of the vain ſceptie, 2nd the nay netz. 
phyſician, to recollect the n.mes and opinie PAIL Is © 
crates, Plato, Xenophon, und Cicero. From thi lk 
learn, what is confirmed by Ohriſtianitz, that tave. a 
foul within me, which mall ſurvive its Perle ha. 
bitatio., Theſe inform me, that haman nature ap. 
proaches to the divine; that virtun will make ine Hale 
in myſelf, and recommend me tothe Son cf that 117 
ing who conſtantly ſuperintend: the world tf kennt 
created. 
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The philoſophy of many among the moderns excludez 
religion. Inlide lity is its baſis. But can there be a truly 
great man au religion? There may be a cunning, 
„ witty, an audacious man; but there cannot be a great 
man without religion, Nor will he become a good fe 
rator, a good judge, a good commander, or fill the lower 
departments of civil and ſocial life with integrity and 
honour, Who diſregards an oath, and from principle 
ſeeks only ſelf-interelt and private graufication. 

The man of the world, it is true, will often dis 
cha arge the dutics of his ſtation with regular propru ry 
K regard ſor fame, a deſire to enlarge and to pre 
connections, will keep him within the bounds ot appa- 
rent rectitude. Bat, where deviatiou Can be concealed. 
where compliance with temptation is compatible with 
ſafety, what ſhail reſtrain him? Notlüng in the moral 
ſyllem of a philoſophical unbelicver. 
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'HE end of oratory: is to - perſuade, of poetry to 
pleaſe, and of hiſtory to 
true events. The ſtyle of each muſt 1 be ade pen to pro- 
duce the i purpoſe, not only of the v. 5 02 
any particular oration, poem, or hiſtory, * Gf « 
toy, Poetry, and hiſtory in general. Any compoſition, 
artogating either of theſe names, but àfluming orna- 
ments foreign to its nature, is faulty, It may be po— 
pulat ſtom faſhion, perſonal influence, and caprice, but 
it will not deſcend to poſterity; . It is inconhſtent 
vith thoſe rules, which have been long and univerially 
enabliſhed, ar Fp W 3 have been thus eſtabl! ſhed, for no 
other renten but becauſe thy were found agreeable to 
l t th Cd mind, and beſt fitted to 
pre TIE: on it a powe erful effect. 

The diction of oratory ſhould be nervous, pointed, 
impetugus, and adorned with every embelliſhment 
wich rhetoric has invented. Poetry admits a ſtyle 
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requires no more than to be fairly, openly, and urinſe 
fecteely exhibited, lt then the Em I:hme uts 2 pro- 
priated to poetry and eloguence are borrowed by the 
aitorian, though his work may delight 4 vitiated take, 
de muſt not be recommended as a model. Hine ory 

ould indeed poiſeſs a dignity; but it ſhould arife, like 
the majelly of Grecian architecture, from the ſimplicity 
C: 1:5 Ornaments. 

No good rule 1s unſupported by a reaſon. And the 
reaſon why hiſtory admits not a profuſion of embellith- 
ment is, that ſuch embelliſhment cannot | 
„ithout an obvious appearance of art; but the APC Ar- 
auce Of art tends to call in Gueſtion the hiforian's ve- 
wy, his primary and indiſp eniible excellence. The 
mind is naturally ſuſpicious, and, where it nds art i; 
one inttance, it will expect that it exiits in another, 

is not ſeen, only becauſe it is concealed with more 
ibtilty. 

Livy and Tacitus, excellent as they are in gen 
are been convicted of deviating into poetry, There 
ge many paſtages in both of them, which. if you at- 
nd to the accentual and not to the FINER quantity, 

ay be ſcanned like hexameter vertes. The langue = 
nd thoughts in Livy's deſcriptions ars often Mich! 
doetical; as, to mention, for inſtance, one particala- 
zaſſage, is the celebrated account of the combats of 

e Horatu and Curiatii. But this muit be ſaid in tlie 
:fence of both, that they are tranſported by the 
mth of their minds, when they are deſctibing a 
7 intereſting tranſaction, and that, for the mit part, 
ietr narrative Pre ceeds with all the dignity and 
city of a correct taſte. Their deviations nts paste, 

ough not ſtrictly defenſible, yet, as they appear to be 
0 genuine effects of their feelings excited by extranc- 
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nary occaſions, are really not diſpleafing. We can 
ear a few occaſional flaſhes 5 but our ces would turn 


day with pain from a long and continued glare. Vet 
mes muſt not overpower the authciicy of realen 3 and 
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Jud criticiſm; and, if Herodotus, or T. . dt Taciu 


ont either in their. 
they we 


have admitted crnaments inconſit 
ture and number Wit an cnaſeRed fimplicity, 
to far f 
The af. „tion, that un ne mp! city is the n 
beautiful grace of the hiltorical ſtyle, and that the die. 
tion ſhou'd not be inch, either in the conſtruction 
ſelection ol f the attention ot tas 
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words, as to allure 
reader from the facts to the words, from the hero : 
the writer, though it is perfectly conſiſtent with: 
own Opinion, does not rely for ſupport on my ju. F 
ment alone, but is fully confirmed by the bed judge: 
ar.tiquity., 

With theſe ideas 
view of hiltory, as it app 151 
recent hiſtorians, who have bold) claimee 
the palm. 

It is generally agreed among learned critics, 
ſome of the mot popular nittorians of F TANCE have vic. 
Jated the pravity and Gignity of the hiſtoric page, d; 
perpetual attempts. to be witty. W ben ü 
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and recc:\ 


8 the reac 
takes up che! ito; y of a ce! brated age and a renowned 
' mind is in a tone to admit elevated ideas, 
ch as are confiſtent with fo noble and mazeitic 2 
And, though TEE imagination may be a lit 
his 24 Re nd ac Zme ob are oflend led at fn. 
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diverted, 


ing, in the Pi; cee of SH V TefleRic Ns, CEVETY paragräpe 
terminating with the Pere Wittictm of an epigra: 
It is evident, that ſuch werks may afford pleaſure, Vi 


cauſe many have been pleaſed with them; but it! 
equally certa 2 that the pleaſure is not ſuch as relu:: 
from legitimate hillory. The writer evidently laber: 
to diſplay him ſelf and his own Ingenuity; but i; 
one great ſecret in the art of writing, that the writ! 
mould keep himſelf out of fight, Rs cauſe the ic 
fully to engrots the reade: 
They cannot indeed otherwiite produce: 
If there are any readers, who cho 
the writer preſent to their view, rather tha 
they mæy be ſnid tc 
ſpectators who g to the theatre 13! 
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to fe and hear a favourite actor, than to attend to 
the pertons ct the drama. It is not Shakeſpeare's 
Hamiet or Lear whom they acmire, but ſome name 
which ftands in rubric characters on the walls and ia 
the iy N 

ut let us conſine aur pr reſent remarks to the hiftoric:.! 
tale, wh, ch has of late Pieras led in our on country. 
It is certainly | better than the French taſte; but, if we 
may judge by the reception of one or two works out ef 
leveral, t i by no means perfect. The hiftorian of 
Charles the Fifth pontelles ſo many excellencies, that it 
is a1molt tacricoious to detract from his merit. But no 
writer is perſect; and 1 doubt not, from the opinion I 
entertain of his taſte and candour, that he will cone 
tots, when the ardour of compoſition is abated, that 
his ſtyle has deviated from the hiſtorical. to the decla- 
matory, Ile Fel tes the councils as well as the wars cf: 
nations with all the vehemence of a emotiuent 8, and 
the 1 rapid eloquence of a C 1cero! nian Philippic. The 
lle is glowing and animated in a high degree; but 
des nature dictate „ that a long and diffuſe diſſertation 
on ſuch ſubjects as the feudal 1 Fog or on others equaliy 
dilpaſnonate in themſelves, ſhould be treated in a ſty le 
which would become an otator in the act of rouzing 
his fluggith countrymen to repel an invader? I will 
not enter into an inquiry, whether ſuch long diſſerta— 
tions legitimately belong to hiltory or to another ſpe— 
cies of compoſition. I believe they might more pro- 
perly be claſſed under the name of Political Difterta- 
tions. They find no place in the purer models of an- 
tiguity; and the reader has certainly a right to com- 
plain, when they OCCupy 4 GLIpre rtionate part of a 
work, and appear in the place of tacts, on wich he 
might make his own reicctions. But the fire and vis 
did ed, or the lite and the ſpirit Wille! n is diffuſed over 
this reſpect table writer's pages Induces us to forget 4 
while the rules preſcribed by the frigidity of crit cif, 
What though he ſecn:s to have made Demoſthenes his 
model, inſtead of Livy or Herodotu:, vet furcly, what 
bears any reſemblance to the fpitit of that noble Athe- 


nian, cannot fail to delight and Improve. And it 
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Wand 
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ought to be remembered, to he honour of this write 
that he has not made bis hiitory the vehicle of an; 


opinions deitructive of the civil or religious ſy ite: 
his country. 

It would be happy, if this pratie could be exter.c 
to all our hiſtorians; but there has appeared a hiticr, 
the faults of whoſe ſtyle ſhould have paſſed unnorice;), 
matter had been leſs reprehenſible. The ity!; 
not the honeſt warmth of a Rob: ertſon, but ap- 
ſubtle inſinuation, better 
adapted to introduce 1 Jurking potion: The wor 
Art well chotcn : but the + cation of t th LON 15 fec! s 
and effeminate, though paintully elabc rate a ind affec 
ed. Idle epithets abound, wi! ch, while t! ey load a1 d 
M eary the ear, add litt. e to the meaning, and leſs tot 

f the period, w! hich they were intended to adorn. 
aſtectation of faſtidious delicacv. 


it the 
Cilplays 
pears with an aw of 


ſoft «1? 


torce of 
There is a dig ulting: 
There is alſo a tedicus ſameneſs in the ſtyle, whick 
renders the reading a toil, and which will gradually 
conſign the work to its peaceful ſelf, as ſoon as the 
faitioaable world {hall hive found another idol; which, 
indeed, cannot be a dilant event, ſince variety is eſſen- 
tial to its enjoyments; and great books, though writ- 


zen by a man of faſhion, and an infidel, are ſtil] great 


Is. 

The very weak, inſolent, and paſſionate manner, in 
which this writer anſwered one of his opponents, leaves 
his readers to conclu de, that his philoſophy has more 
in it of oilentation than reality, The whole work, in- 
deed, exhibits m. 1 of exceilive vanity and COnceit, 
But, ſuch as it is, the learning and the labon r dip! av 

in it mould 88 ſecured y reſpect, had 1t not i410 0 
lently and wickedly labouted to exterminate the lat 
religion from this country, 


eu. 


5 
11 


remains of morality and 
It turniſhes arg uments _ the ignorant and vicious in 
their diſputing affemblies, and thus indirectly tend 

ſap the foundation of hu: nan happineſs and of civil go— 


4.3. 
vernment. For, though the more learned and the betts? 
+4 
part of the community deſpiſe te weak and vain ard 
wicked attempt, vet it mutl be remembered, that the 


majority coils o the toulith and the profligate. 
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It was a mean EN F 2 to make hiſtory the apc hos 
channel of theological infidelity. An in genuous vun 
man takes up the book, from the laudable noi o of 
improving his mind with hiſtorical know edge. Bat, 
as he reads, he finds himſelf corrupted, and 15 chented 
into irreligion and libertiniſm. The au 
of his claſs, meant little more than th acquire diſliielt on 
by alarming mankind with an attack of what they have 
been taught to hold dear and ſacred. Hut though 
vanity is ind ſputably the motive, the conſequencts : 
no leſs mali lignant than if the work had originated in 
malice. 

How much better would writers conſult their own 


1 — * 
. 


comfort in the evil day, on the bed of ſicknets, und at 


8 * 
114 
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the hour of death, if they would adopt the numiiity of 
tne Chriſtian, and aim at no other diſtinclion than the 
eſteem and applauſe of the worthy! But fuch is the va- 
nity of man's We that he is willing to reſ gn, for the 
ſaxe of an imaginary life of fame, all choſe hopes of a 
real and happy eee which a belief in Chriſti- 


anity ſo comiortably teaches us to entertain, 


. 


3 — 
— — — _— 


No. XXIV. oN THE MANNER OF WRITING 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


F T is obſerved by thoſe decifive critics, the book- 
ſellers, who judge of the merit of a book by the 
1 


* 7 e 
criterion af fon ſale, that few bouks have ſucceeded betzer 
of late than voyages and trarels. As that which fuc- 
ceeds 15 produ deve. of gain, every ſuperficial dripling, 
ho takes a trip takes alſo notes as he ges along; and, 


hen he returns, puts them into a bockſeller's hands to 


de ſfurbiſhed up, and ſwelled ton marketable ſize; and 
then out ſKips a brace of volumes. is, itꝭ muſt be 
tonfeſſed, is an inger ious method of making a journey 
pay its OWN expenccés. 

Ut is not uncommon fur Criticiſm to employ herſelf 
in DI ating Cut che end or purpoſe Ot anz ſpecies F 
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writings or writers; as, for inftance, the end of poctr 
which is to pleaſe, and of hiſtory, wh: ich is to nth uct, 
Now, without any great and without 
peruſing a page of Ariſtotle, it is very clear, that the 
end of the vrc ater part of writings and writers 15 tl: 
COPY - monte. T1 1e! 17 15 often the [i 11 ſt (3 'o 22 
10t What is conformable to the eternal laws of truth 
propriety, nor what will mutt cilentially promote the in- 
retts of human nature. 

To pleaſe, is certainly a very vatlu 
pleaſes innocently has pert: ied his 
here, it ſeems, lies the difficulty. In 
the vulgar mind, it is found neceſlarxy, 
dearth of genius, to intro! luce licention: 
ſtrike at ſome of the outwot! of religian and mori: 

Ihe Voyages to the South Scas 3:2, fl 
deſign, of a kind very ſuperior to tiole which 1 mean: 
cenſure. They do honour to the reign in which they 
were undertaken, They exhibit human nature in nen 
lights, and furniſh abundant matter for philoſophical rs. 
tection. They are to the curious mind of man mot 
delichtfully entertaining; but the firſt writer of the 
fell into a lamentable error. Inſtead of relating the 
events, and leaving the reader to comment on them, de 
not only makes the comments himſelf, but makes 1uch 
comments as tend to invalidate ſome of the molt coin 
fortable articles in the creed of his countrymen, Ie, 
reader was aſtoniſned when he found a Hawxeſiworth, 
who had ſupported virtue and religion with fuch pecu- 
har energy of diction and of {entiment, ad ventaring © 
laſt to call in queition a particular Providence. Every 
reader was alſo aſtoniſhed at ſome looſe de ſcriptions. 1: 
is very kris, that we might 
ſome remarkable features in the Otaheitean charactes, 
the indelicate and corrunting repreſentations had but 
totally omitted. But who caa wonder at what was 1 
ten, when 2 Sandwich was the patron ? | 

But let us paſs from Han ketwerth to Sterne. Who 
has read the enguiſtte touches of nature and ſCenfit1:ity il 
Sterne's Sentimental Journ cy, without feeling his nerve 
vibrate with everv tender 
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plicity © of ſtyle, and a faithful adherence to nature, 1 
wich it were polible to give him the praiſe of morality 
as well as of genius; but the po! 1 on he conveys is {ub- 
tle, and the more dangerous as it is palata ble. I believe 
no young mind ever peruſed his books without fuding 
thoſe pattions rouſed and inflamed, which, after alle that 
the noveliſt can advance in their favour, are the copious 
ſources of all human taiſery, Many a ce nneftion,; be— 
gun with the nne ſenmentali: y Winch Sterne has te- 
commended and encreaſed has terminated in diſcaſy, 
intamy, want, madnets, ſuicide; and a gibbet. Every 
writer, whatever may be the weaknefs and fol lv of! 
own life, mould take the fide of virtue in his public 
writings, and endeavour to reitrain the irtegularity of 
thoſe afſections, which, under every reſtraiat, arc it 
capable of producing more evit than any otter cauie 
taroughout the whole ſyſtem of human affairs. It is our 
reaſon which wants all the aids which art can beftow, 
Our paſſions, without the ſtimulus of licentious or iu— 
dulgent principles, will have ſtrength ſulhcient to pro— 
duce as much, and more, than nature haz intended. 
Much of Sterne's Journey is certainly founded on 
fiction; but it has nevertheleſs afforded a model to 
ſome of thoſe, who have Provenges to 1tlate nothing 
but the truth. His ſentimental and cxceflive fer Gbility 
was found ſo engaging, that moſt of the ſubſeguent 
authors of travels have been induced to interweave into 
the body of their work an amorous epiſade. We have 
been made acquainted with the emd,p:i:t of a ſervant 
at an inn, or rather at a hedge alehouice, and the part- 
in g pangs of the ſmitten Far eller and his ie del 
Toboſa. have been recorded in London for our cditt- 
cation. The authors might pool have been 12volved 
in a love or criminal amour, or have pid attention to 
a Madame de Blot, or a Madame d'Urſav ; but why 
ein their readers of their gallantry, unlets they mean 
attract attention by inſtamin g tow combuſtible pale 
"AS which, in vouthful hearts, catch fre, like tinder, 
at a ſpark? The bock however Will he pretty ſure 
o ſell, and therefore will be cuc araged by the mo- 
dern Mecenates. 
Not ll: 8 
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finding a lth tedious treatiſe on the conſan i tion in a 


book "of travel S, where the title Page led m to cx 


a large fund of information on ſuhjects relative to the 
manners and cuſtoms of a ſoreign country, 

Travellers have often been cenſured {or enumcratin 12 
what are called trifling occurrences, | think the cen- 
ſure is unjuſt, Trifling occurrences are often very 
amuſing. If, indeed, they were only amuſing, and 
took up the room of other valuable matter, the cen- 
ſure might be well founded: but they lead to ve ry ime 
portant peru! tions They fur cent hints; and hints, 
to a tertif'e mind, are more acct table than formal dif- 
courſes, becauſc they lead the mind to cxert its own 
activity, 1 own I am pleaſed when the traveller ſpeaks 
in the firſt perſon, and conducts us from inn to inn, 
and town to town, with all the familiarity of an old 
cquaintance. I. very thing which concerns him intereſts 
us, We feel at he dit in all his inconveniencies and 
diſtreſtes, ana derive; from the whole recount of ſmall 
particulars, as well a5 great, a very valuable ſhare and 
{pectes af es DON NCC, 

The ſtyle of vey ge and travel: ſhould be plain, ſim- 
p! e, perſpicugus, and unaſtedted. IT think they ſeldom 
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„dom falls to attach the ine * he! eur preſented to 
its view. It was therefore a tot zu: gment and of 
juſtice, which cauſed we writing of Cook's Vovrages to 


Wal: 


1 hu * * ” ns 1 , . 
be given to Hiawkeiworth Ike worth, It is Feport- 
ed, gained feveral thouſand pounds by thoſe mate als, 


r1 
which poor Cook had gone round the World to collect, 
and to relate which, as it afterwards appeared, he was 
well able. The Public, it is u el remembered, receiv- 
ed Cock's narrative much more tavour ly tay the im- 
pertinent Phi loſophy of Haun keſworth. When the in- 
formation 1s ſo new and curious, as to confine 
by the force of its own attractions, the 
1-ate obtruded iupertlu; ty. | 
* When voyages and trave!s are free from thoſe faults 
I»hich 1 have endeavoured to point Out, they are capabie 
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No. XXV. ON THE FOLLY OF BEING ANXI: 
OUSLY CURIOUS FO ENQUIRE- WHAT Is 


SAID. OF US IN OVA ABSENCE; 
HE belt diſpoſitions have uſually the moſt ſentzbi— 
Itty. They have allo that delicate regard for re- 


put: ation which renders them ſorely afflicted by nc atticss 
of cCalumny, It 1s not an unrea 
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cannot be happy, which renders many of us ANCAmiVe to 
every word which is whitpered of us in our abſence. 

From whatever motive it ariſes, an anxious curioſity to 
know the reports concerning ourſclves is an infallible 
cauſe of much uncaſineſs. No virtue, no prudence, no 
caution, no generotlity, can preſerve us from miſrepre- 
ſentation. Our conduct mutt be miſunderitood by weak 

intellects, and by thoſe who ſee only a part of it, and 
ha ſtily form a judgment of the whole. I very man ot 
eminence has thoſe in his vicinity who hate, who env Y; 
and who affect to deſpiſe him. 1 lefe will ſee his actions 
with a javndiced eye, and will repreſent them to others 
in the colours in which the ure es behold them. Many 
from careleitneſs, wantonnels, or From a deſire to enter 
tain ther company, are inclined to {por t with reſpect able 
characters, and love to diſpla „their ingenuity by the in- 
vention of a ſcandalous tale. Nothin g rengers a man 
more agreeable in many companies ; than his pofeſſing a 
fand of delicious anecdotes, Ciliming is a kind of falt 
which, more frequently than wit, feaivas the feaſt of 
converſation. 

It is certain then, that from weakneſe, wantonneſs, or 
malevo! ence, a man, . hots met re . him a topic ot 
converſation, will be mifrepretented. ite, who ſoli- 
citouſly en quires what is ſaid of him, vill certainly hea 
ſome thing which vall reader him uneaſy. His uneafineſs 
vill be enereaſed, when he fings the poitoned arrow 1s 
Not in the dark: fo that no abilities can repel the blow, 
and no innocence ſhiela bim from the os Darts, Open 
attacks can be openly bole - but the ohſcure inünua— 
tion proceeds without the potibility of refiſtance, like the 
worm, which penetrates the thip that has withitood the 
cannon. It is better, therefore, not to he tœo anxious to 
diſcover attacks, which, when diſcovered, aud to our 
torment, but cannot be ſucceſ-tully refiited. 

Indeed, we are apt to feel upon thele occations more 
acutely than we oupht. Ve are told by a menial ſer- 
rant, or ſome other of our ſpies, that a perten, whom 
ne eftecmed our friend, has jpoken {liphingly of us, 
nade a joke upon us, or calt a ſevere rehection. Im- 
mediately on hearing the information, our blood boils 
«thin us. The indignity, we imagine, calls for cur 
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| ed, or ſuſpect 
ed, as 2 trea: nerous wrete h, unworthy of our love and 
confidence. This haity ebullition of reſentment is, I am, 
ready to allow, very r -actural, and fo are many other diſ- 
orders of the palions, But, it we were to ſtudy the cafe, 
and acquire a right idea of the ways of men in ſ⸗ ciety, 
we ſhould find that in luch inftances our reſentment; 
may not only be too violent, but cauſeleſs; for wy hou! 
recolle&, that a man, without abſolu: ely relinqdiſh. 
ing his principles $,. is Often inc] incd, from the inci- 
dental ir fluence of temper, of levity, of frolic, of intem- 
perance, ef precipitation, to ſpe cak inconſiſtently with 
them, and in a manner which the general tenour of b! 
conduct uniformly contradicts. We ſhould alſo rec 5 
ect, that, beſides this temporary variableneſs of the 
mind, the tongue is unruly, and, when the ſpirits or i; 
paſſions are high, utters almoſt ſpontane ouſly v hot 
mind, which oug ht to hold the bridle „ would, in I: 
deliberate moments, willingly reſtr 8 Is. we ro! 
vpas theſe thine*, and upon what has fallen uns 
we may perhaps dite wer. 5 even rent aud 
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Sk friends may ſpeak unkindly of ut, withfu! 
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deſign to hurt us, or to violate the bonds ef friend 
ſuip. It is the 1. mite of human nature v hich cal 


unintentional lapſes in the duties of frienditiip, as Wel 
as in all other duties. By (00 CALL 15 litening {4 
the caſual cenſure whifpercd in a care! manner, 

encreaſe tho evil, aud caule a rupture where no viience 
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A man, who is conſtantly ſolicitous to hear the ere. 


ports which are raiſed of him, of his family, ar 
his conduct, depends, in a great meature, for hap, 
neſs, upon h1s 1 s; upon thoſe, whote ideas 
narrow, and whoſe hearts 
overhear a par 
when thev r repeat it, by invention 
tertain their iſitors ard acquaintance with ttic . 
af1irs of the houſe in which tacy lire, and \ 
apt to blacken the characters ct thei: luppor 
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mater of a family, who is always endeavouring to col- 
lect what is uttered by his humble friends, as ſervants 
have been called, will find himſelf {ubject to perpetual 
mortification. And it is a circumitance which renders 
his ſolicitude peculiarly unwiſe, that, after all the idle 
ſtories which their garrulity or reſentment may lead 
them to propagate, they may be as good ſcrvants as 
any others he might engage in their room, or as human 
nature, in 1ts uncultivated ſtate, is found in general 
to afford. Their fooliſh words, once uttered, vaniſh 
into air; and they return to their duties, and proba— 
bly will ſerve their maſters as uſefully and as faithfully 
as if nothing had been ſaid in their an ry or unthink- 
ing moments. So little meaning and weight are there 
in the worde of the weak and the paſtionate, and fo in- 
conſiſtent is it with wiſdom to liſten to that tale, which, 
while it ſinks into the mind of him who hear: that he is 
tae ſubject of it, paſſes over the minds of others, as the 
ſhadow over the earth. Suppoſing it however to be no- 
ticed, remembered, and even capable of doing him an 
injury, yet he can only make it more miſchievous by 
paying attention to it, and by giving it an importance 
not its own. 

It will conduce, in a peculiar manner, to the peac? 


of all perſons who ſuperintend large families, or large 
numbers of aſſiſtants, or of ſubordinate claſſes; ſock 
as the governors of {chools and colleges, the generals 
of armies, the employers of manufacturers, and hana 
others 1n Gallas ſituations ; if they can habituate them— 
ſelves to diſregard thoſe calumnies, which will certainly 
be poured upon them, though they ſhould be far from 
meriting the leaſt degree of il] treatment. Their hearts 
wil! indeed be often wrung with grief, if they are ſenſi— 
ble of every ill- natured whiſper w! nich makes it way, like 
tne worm in the carth, and may at laſt corrode che wor- 
thieſt boſom, if the breaf-pl ate of reaſon is not previ- 
ouſly applied. Whoever has many individuals under his 
N is expoſed to the malice of them all; and, as 
{poſitions and r, 1 are Oiten diametrically oppo= 
he can ſcarcely fail to ofiend as many as he 

plen es: for the very conduct which pleaſes one party 
will give offence to the other. Friends, as well as ene— 
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mies, are liable to ill-humour and caprice; and every 
poiſoned arrow is levelled at the ſuperintendant, as 
at a conſpicuous mark, A man, who has many per- 
ſons under him, muſt not only not go 1n ſearch of 
the darts which are thrown at him, but, even when he 
cannot avoid ſeeing them, mult let them waſte their 
force unregarded, If he adopts not this conduct, 
his life will be a perpetual torment, and may poſſibly 
terminate in that which 1s the frequent death of good 
men, a broken heart. 
Perhaps we might be leſs inclined to enquire what 
is ſaid of us in our abſence, and leſs affected with it 
when diſcovered, if we conſidered how freely we our- 
ſelves are apt to ſpeak even of thoſe we love. We cen- 
ſure and we ridicule others, in the gaiety and thought- 
Jeſineſs of converſation, and what we have ſaid makes 
ſo little impreſſion upon ourſelves that we forget it; and, 
in the next hour, probably ſpeak with honour of the 
ſame perſons, and then, and on all occaſions, would be 
ready to ſerve them. Beware of the man, ſays Horace, 
who backbites his friend, or who defends him not when 
attacked by others, But ſuch is his nature, that, in a 
fit of levity, a man will ſpeak of another, and hear him 
ſpoken of in ſuch terms as, in his ſerious moments, he 
would deeply reſent, Let any man aſk himſelf, whether 
he has not often ſaid ſuch things of others, without 
meaning to injure them, or ever thinking ſeriouſly of 
what he was ſaying, as, if he were to hear that they 
were ſaid of himſelf, in any manner whatever, he 
would warmly retaliate? Let him then, when he finds 
he has been careleſſy cenſured, endeavour to fee the 
caſe in the fame light in which he ſaw 1t when he care- 
leſly cenſured others, Indeed, it mult be allowed, that 
a man of ſenſibility and honour cannot take too much 
2ins to vindicate his character from any open and di— 
rect calumny ; but the ſame ſpirit which leads him to 
that manly conduct, will induce him to leave the dirty 
dealers in ſcandal to themſelves, and to the miſery ot 
their mean occupation. 
Though a delicate regard for character is virtuous and 
rational, yet it is really true, that we commonly eſtimate 


our own value among others much higher chan it 1 
eſtimated 
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eſtimated by them. What is ſaid of us ſeldom ſinks ſo 
deeply in their minds as, from a vain idea of our own 
importance, we are apt to imagine. We are occaſionally 
talked of, it may be, in the courſe of common conver- 
ſation, and ſerve for topics, together with the weather, 
the wind, and the news of the day; but he who thinks 
that he 1s the conſtant object of his neighbours accurate 
and cloſe inſpection, is ignorant of human nature. Man's 
chief object of attention is himſelf; and though, to fill 
an idle hour, he may alk of others, it is careleſly and 
indifferently; and, whether he ſpeaks in praiſe or diſ- 
praiſe, he often means neither to ſerve nor to injure. 
From ſuppoſing ourſelves of more conſequence with 
others than we are, we ſuſpect, that they are converſing 
about us when they really think not of us; and, when 
they are known by us to have ſpoken unkindly or con- 
temptuouſly, we immediately conſider them as declared 
enemies. Cur ſuſpicions are awakened when Jed to en- 
tertain bad opinions of mankind, and our good-humour 
is ſoured for ever. But good-humour,” ſays an ele- 
gant writer, “is the ſalt which gives a ſeaſoning to the 
*« feaſt of life; and which, if it be wanting, renders the 
« feaſt incomplete. Many cauſes contribute to impair 
* this amiable quality; but nothing, perhaps, more 
6“ than bad opinons of mankind.” To avoid bad opi— 
nions of mankind, much of their ill deeds, and ill ſay- 
ings mult be attributed to thoughtleſſneſs, and not to 
malignity alone; we muſt not always be on the watch to 
hear what is ſaid againſt us in an unguarded hour; we 
muſt be humble, and conſider, whether we do not treat 
others juſt as we complain of being treated by them, 
and, while we complain of mankind, whether ourſelves, 
and the diſpoſitions which we entertain, do not {urnith 
ſome of the juſteſt cauſes of the complaint, Upon the 
whole, let it be our fit object to do our duty, and 
not to be very anxious about any cerfure but that of 
conſcience. 

Let the weak and the ill-natured enjoy the poor 
pleaſure of whiſpering calumny and detraction, and let 
the man of ſenſe and ſpirit diſplay the wiſdom and dig— 
nity of diſregarding them. tne dog bays the moon, 
but the moon {hill hines on in all its beautiful ferevity 
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and luſtre, aud moves in its orbit with undiſturbed 
regularity. 

The ſcriptures, among all their other recommenda— 
tions, abound with paſſages which finely portray the hu. 
man heart. I will cite one paſſage, which is very appo- 
ſite to the ſubje& of this paper : ** Take no heed to all 
« words that are ſpoken, Jeſt thou hear thy ſervant curſe 
cc thee. For oftentimes alſo, thtne own heart knoweth, 
& that thou thyſelf likewiſe haſt curſed others.” Biſhop 
Hurd has an excellent ſermon on this text, the peruſal of 
which ſuggeſted many of the foregoing obſervations. 


—B— 
TR 


No. XXVI. oN THE EFFICACY OF MORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


— 


T ſeems to be tacitly agreed among men of the 
1 world, that, though books of moral inſtruction may 

afford pleaſure to the young, or to thoſe who love 
books, as a connoiſſeur loves a picture, or a virtuoſo 
his medals, yet they are really of little utility in the 
actual conduct of life. They aflert, that a few prac- 
tical and artful maxims, collected from an actual inter- 
courſe with the living world, will be more ſerviceable 
than all the wiſdom of the moral philoſopher. 

It is very certain, that a knowledge of the world, 
25 it is called, will teach ſuch a kind of wiſdom as will 
tend to advance intereſt, and procure connections; but 
ſtill I muſt maintain, that in itſelf, and uncontrolled by 
moral principles, it is a deſpicable kind of wiſdom ; for 
it is always incompatible with the ingenuouſneſs of a 


good mind. It inculcates a tubmifiion to many mean- } 


neſſes. It renders life a continued ſeries of deceit; and, 


indeed fo far from efteeming ſuch wiſdom ſuperior to | 
that which'we learn in books, I cannot help thinking it 


a more refined, and conſequently a more execrable ipc- 
cies of knavery. 


The morality of books is therefore neceſſary to give | 
It en- 


this ſubordinate wiſdom, dignity, and value. 
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tereſt at a higher rate than our conſcience and our inde- 
pendence. It enables us to join, to the alluring qua- 
lities of an inſinuating addrels, the reſpectable ones of 
a manly fpirit and unſhaken inte, grity. He who ſets 
out in life with a mind untinctured with the morality 
of books, though he may probably attain ſucceſs, can 
neither deſerve it, nor adorn it, nor enjoy it. He 
who ſets out in life with moral principles deeply fixed 
in his heart, though a deceiving: and deceived world 
mould negle&t him, will find in his heart a ſource of 
joy, which the world, with all its riches and honours, 
cannot beſtow. 

But there is another objection raiſed againſt the ef- 
ficacy of the moral inſtruction of books, The moraliſt 
1s accuſed of requiring too muc N and of preſcribing 
rules and ſuggeſting ideas of excellence, at which hu- 
man creatures can never arrive. With all his pre— 
tended knowledge of the heart of man, he is ſaid really 
to be ignorant of it, and to derive all his conceptions 
concerning it from beings who have not yet fallen. 
To learn ſuch wiſdom as will be really uſeful, ſay they, 
we mult ſhut thofe books where pictures are exhibited, 
whoſe originals are not to be found in this ſublunary 
ſphere. The church, the porch, the Lyceum, and the 
academy, furniſh only imaginary notions, If you would 
attain realities, you are obliquely referred to the brothel, 
the gaming table, and to all the haunts of avarice, 
fraud, and vicious pleaſure. Theſe, they add, are the 
ſchools in which man is deſcribed as he really exiſts 
and in theſe the knowing part of mankind ſeek and find 
that wiſdom, which 1s vainly ſought by fools in the 
church or in the library. 

It is true, that books do indeed repreſent things 
better than they are; but it is as true, that, in doing 
ſo, they do what they ought. It is their praite, and 
not their ſhame. They endeavour to raiſe human na- 
ture, and they tucceed in the attempt; for, however 
bad the world may be, the extremes of 5 1 are 
to be found among thoſe who do not read, not among 
thoſe who have been educated in the doctrines con- 

tained } in the moral philo! ophers ; and whatever ex- 
ated excellence occurs in the world, is produced by 
8 3 thoſe, 
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thoſe, whoſe minds have been cultivated by moral in. 
firuction, 

if things were to be deſcribed by the moraliſt merely 
as they are; if only ſuch precepts were to be given by 
him, as tend to teach the young mind how to decezy 
and to practiſe thoſe vices which abound in the world, 
public degeneracy and eee would certainly in— 
creaſe to a degree which can hardly be conceived. 
Wr etched indeed is man without the aſſiſtance of a mo 
ral guide; and wretched, and even infernal would b: 


the ſtate of ſociety, if books were not continually em- 
I's 


ploved in checking our precipitate courſe to mo ral de- 
generacy, We can hardly imagine what an appearance: 
lociety would aſſume, it books were precluded ; becauſe 
we can never experience any thing like it in theſe age: 
when ſcarcely an individval arrives at maturity, with- 
out receiving ſome inſtruction, either oral or written, 
primarily derived from books. 

I have myſelf heard 1t objecte d to the great Addiſon 
by men of the world, that they could not approve his 
writings, becauſe, as they ſaid, he labours to render 
man what he never can be. I will venture to ali*rt, 
notwithſtanding this charge, that more good has r2- 
dounded to the Engliſh nation from the lucubrations of 
Addiſon, than from the aCtive labours of any one indi- 
vidual, however high his ſtation and powerful his infiu- 
ence. The Spectators are at this time every where read 
through the Britiſh empire, and much of the learning 
and good qualities, which have appeared among us 
ſince their publication, has been derived from them. 
No books are more popular, from the higheſt to the 
loweſl orders; and that the Britiſh nation is not ſunk 
to the level of its neighbours, is, in great meaſure, to 
be attributed to a book of moral inſtrułtion univ eriall 
tudicd, in which things are repreſented better tha 
they are, and the comparative Jigniity of human nature 
nobly vindicated, 

It is from the erroneous 14en a, that very little ad— 
vantage in the conduct of life is to be derived flom 
books of moral inſtruction; that our Engliſh ſermons, 
which abound in the beft morality, enforced in the 
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ed. They are indeed bought by young divines for the 
uſe of the pulpit; but they are little read in the cloſet, 
An unconcerned ſpectator would be led to ſuſpeét, from 
ſuch a circumſtance, that moſt men were inſincere, and 
that there ſubſiſted a tacit agreement between them to 
deceive and be deceived. For many among them, who 
attend to and applaud a ſermon as it is pronounced by 
the preacher from the pulpit, would bluſh to be found 
in their retirements with a volume of ſermons in their 
har ds. If they really believed the matter of ſermons, it 
is of ſo very intereſting a nature, that they muſt be tempt- 
ed to read them with avidity; - but the ſame unfortunate 
idea prevails, that though the moral diſcourſe may ſerve 
in its proper place to amuſe an audience, it is not ſuth. 
ciently eficacious to be able to influence the conduct of 
life, It is conſidered as a matter of form, which very 
good ſort of people may attend to from motives of de- 
cency, and then return to their former conduct unalter- 
ed and unimproved, 

The end which I have chiefly in view, in ſubmitting 
theſe remarks, 1s not only to recommend an attention 
to books and inſtructive diſcourſes, but to produce, if 
poſſible, an alteration in the ſcope and object of thar 
attention. I wiſh readers to take up a book with a 
deſire to receive from it moral inſtruction, and not 
merely literary entertainment. Every one of us, what- 
ever are our improvements, is liable to relax in his 
principles, unleis they are frequently renewed and 
ſtrengthened by admonition. Fortunately for us, books 
of morality abound; and places, where inſtruction 18 
given in the moſt ſolemn manner, and under the moſt 
awful ſanctions, are almoſt daily opened for cur re- 
ception. But, alas! how few of us purchaſe and per- 
uſe a book with a fin ere defire to be rendered better 
men; and how many attend to the prege! cr ſolely to 
gratify our curioſity, and derive amuſement! Bad 
indeed muit be the bock and the ee from which 
any man may not, if he will, receive ſome hint, 
which, when "ſeriouſly rellected on, would lead to im- 
provement. But cur want of humility, and our idea 
that ſubjects, which concern our worlily intereſt abi 
pleaſure, are the only ſubjects worthy the care cf a 
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man cf ſ-nſe, render all which the wiſeſt men have 
collected for our guidance utterly abortive. 

What are the books which men in the exerciſe of 
power, and men of buſineſs, chicily regard? Such as 
have a tendency to facilitate the mechanical parts of 
their ſeveral employments: poor and mean things, in 
compariſon with the ſublimity of objects moral and re- 
ligious. Vet all others they are too apt to conſider as 
trifling and nonſenſical, ſerving indeed to fill up the 
time of thoſe who have nothing celſe 19 do, but pot 
worth the notice ef the man of lenſe and of the world. 
rom ſuch modes of thinking originate narrownels, illi- 
berality, and ignorance, the fruitful parents of every 
vice which can render their poſſeſſor miſerable, and be 
in urious to ſecicty. 
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Cannot help thinking, that the effect which a lite- 
rary work is found to produce, is the beſt criterion 
of its merit; and that ſentiment or feeling, after all 
that has been urged by theoretical critics, is the ulti- 
mate and infallible touchſtone to appreciate with pre- 
ciſion the works of taite and genius, Theoretical cri- 
ticiſm conſtitutes indeed a very ingenious ſpecies of 
writing; but before I can be really pleaied with a 
poem or a piece of oratory, I muſt feel its excellence. 
I may be convinced of the merit of a work by a ſer:c5 
of abſtruſe and metaphyſical argumentation, and yet, 
on reading it, find myſelf greatly diſappointed. There 
is indeed, in all works of true taſte and genius, fome- 
thing of that elevated nature, which cannot be pointed 
out by verbal deſcription, and which can only be per- 
ceived by the vibrations it produces on the nericus 
iyitem. 
The inference I mean to draw from this truth. is, 
that they who have enjoyed the benefits of a good 


education, and improved their parts which were natu— 


rally good, may delerve the praiſe of good critics, when 
then 
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they pronounce on a work, that it is good or bad, or 
make any particular rewarks on its beauties and defor— 
mities, according to their feelings, even though they 
ſhould not be able or inclincd to give ſuch ſubtle and 
far-tetched reaſons for their judgment as have lately ap- 
peared in ſome very ingenious writings of this age. 

Thoſe readers will not deem this ſubje& unneceſſary, 
who are informed, that even Mr. Addiſon has been 
refuſed, in the preſent age, the name and the praiſe 
of a critic, ** It mult not be diflembled,” ſays, Dr. 
Hurd, * that criticiſm was, by no means, his talent. 

« His toſte was truly elegant; but he had neither that 
* vigour of underſtanding, nor chaſtiſed philoſophical 
„ ſpirit, which are fo eflential to this character. For 
„hat concerns his criticiſm on Milton in particular, 
* and as to his own proper obſervations, they are for 
„the moſt part, ſo general and indeterminate, as to 
„afford but little inltruction to the reader, and are 
* not unfrequently altogether frivolous.” But Addi— 
ſon is cenſured in good company, even with Bouhours 
and Longinus. 

Some men are diſtinguiſhed by a ſuperior ſenſibility 
and a delicacy of taſte, others for an acute and logical 
underftunding ; ; thoſe are formed to excel in criticiſm, 
and theſe in philoſophy. The provinces are ſeparate; 
and it mult be allowed, that philoſophy has oftcner 
invaded the province of criticiſm, than criticiſm of 
Philoſophy. Philolophy may indeed derive much and 
valuable maiter frem philology ; but ſne will aſſimilate 
it to herſelf, and the whole will yet be philoſophy. 
She mult allow criticitm to judge by a tell the leaſt fal- 
üble, when applied to works of imagination and ſenti— 
ment, the genuine feelings of improved and cultivated 
nature. I would compare an abſtruſe philoſopher, when 
he confiders the works of genius, to an anatomiſt, who 
will not pronounce a human body perfect and beautiful 
ill he has examined its internal See tay wigs ; While 
the man of taſte may be ſaid to reſemble a ſenſible lpec- 
tator, who at firit light, and without any laborious in- 
reftigation, pronounces a figure graceful in its ſymmetry, 
hape, and colour, 
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What then, it will be aſked, is criticiſm to be left for 

ever vague and indeterminate, and is there no ſtandard 
of taſte? I anſwer, That the feelings of the majority of 
men coinciding for a number of ycars in the ſame object, 
conſtitutes a ſtandard ſufficiently certain and uniform, 
Men are ſo like each other in the conſtituent principles 
of their minds, that the work which has pleaſed the greater 
part during a long time, will pleaſe the whole, if their 
minds are properly cultivated, and will pleaſe them tor 
ever. And as to accidental differences in opinion, or 
deviations from this ſtandard, they are only the charac- 
teriſtic irregularities, which attend every thing ſublu- 
nary, and do not invalidate the juſtnefs of the general 
opinion. The perſons who entertain them are pleased 
with the error of which they are unconſcious ; and, 
after all that has been ſaid with an air of importance, 
errors in matters of taſte are ſeldom inj urious either to 
individuals or to ſocicty. 

In truth, I think the philoſophers arrogate too much, 
when they allow none but themſelves to give ſentence on 
the merit of a work of elegant literature. A polite and 
claſſical ſcholar, who has not immerſed himielf in the 
profundities of modern metaphyiics, is, in my opinion, 
completely qualified for the office of a critic. If, after 
reading a book, he pronounces, from the gencra! eRect 
of it on his ſentiments, th: it it is good or ba d, ſolid or 
ſuperficial, elegant or vulgar, ſublime or low; and, if 
the ſentence he proncunces is afterwards, or has are: 
been confirmed by the public voice, that ſcholar is lo 
a critic. And, indeed, ſuch criticiſm is far more valu- 
able to the generality of nr bay to ſerve and enlighten 
whom ought to be the ſcope of every writer, than ſpe— 
culative refinements. 3 

At the ſame time, I would by no means c1ip2race 
the admirable works of Ariſtotle. 1 have been de— 
Iighted with the philoſophical eriticiſm of many writers 
of North Britain, and with the beautiful Hat rations 
of ancient critics and philoſophers, given to the we rid 
bv a Hurd and a Harris. All | mean to contenc far 
15, that writers of this order ſhould not depart from 


their proper een, that of philoſophy; and, hem à 
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kind of literary luſt of dominion, extend their empire 
over that agreeable fort of criticiſm, which has de— 
lighted and improved ſo many readers, and which has 
appeared ſo charming in the works of Longinus, Bou- 
hours, and Addiſon, 

As a vindication of Addifon, I will cite the words 
of his late penetrating biographer. ** Before,“ ſays 
he, * the profound obſervers of the preſent race re- 

1 poſe too ſecurely on the conſciouſneſs of their ſupe- 
« riority to Addiſon, let them conſider his remarks on 
«© Ovid, in which may be found ſpecimens of criti- 
„ ciſm {uficiently ſubtle and refhned ; let them peruſe 
« likewiſe his Effay- on Wit, and on the pleaſures of 
„ Imagination, in which he founds art on the baſe of 
© nature, and draws the principle of invention from 
„ diſpoſitions inherent in the mind of man, with ſkill 


and elegance, ſuch as his contemners will not eaſily 


c&.:attain;”* 

I have introduced theſe remarks with an intention to 
vindicate the liberty of readers and writers, who really 
might fear to give their opinions in general terms on 
the merit of a work, or a vaſltige of it, while their re— 
marks, . mignt Be 7 with a formal and abſtruſe dit- 
Quifition, might be in danger of receiving the con- 
tomptuous e pithets of friv. ous and ſuperficial : egithets 
Which writers in genious indeed, but too much attache 
to meiapbyſcal reanement, have ventured to beltow 

that ornament of letters and of mankind, the chief 
writer in the Spetator: an author, waoſe criticiſms 
wil live and flouriſh, when the dry ſpeculations which 
cenſure them ſhall fall to decay, and be as if they had 
never been. 

And with "a. oe to the value and utility of. thoſe 
very ſubtle diſquiſitions in criticiſm, Which have diſtin— 
guithed the preſent age of literature: we may pernaps 
colle& an idea of the degree in which we ought to eſti- 
mate them, if we attend to the advice of a very judi— 
cious writer. 

J would adviſe,” ſays a great philologiſt, a 
beginner in this elegant purſuit, the flud iy of cri- 
tieiſm, to avoid ſubtle and far. fetched refinement, 
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e which, as it is for the moſt part adverſe to perſpi- 
«« cuity 4 truth, may ſerve o make an able ſophiſt, 
© but never an able critic.“ 
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No. XXVIII. on THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS, 


AM not in the number of thoſe politicians, who 

eſtimate national good merely by extent of terri— 
tory, richneſs of revenue, and commercial importance. 
I rather think that pure religion, good morals, fine 
taſte, ſolid literature, and all thoſe things, which, 
while they contribute to elevate human nature, contr1- 
bute alſo to render private life dignified and comfort, 
able, conſtitute that true national good, to which po- 
Iitics, war, and commerce, are but ſubordinate and 
inſtrumental. Indeed, one cannot always ſay ſo much 
in their praiſe; for, after' all the noiſe which they 
make in the world, they are often injurious to every 
thing, for which ſociety appears, in the eye of reaſon, 
to have been originally inſtituted, 

Under this conviction, I cannot but conclude, that 
ſuch writers as an Addiſon and a Steele have cauſed a 
greater degree of national good than a Mar!bo: oupn 
and a Walpole. They have ſucceſsfully recommended 
ſuch qualities as adorn human nature, and ſuch as tend 
alſo, in their direct conſequenccs, to give grandeur and 
ſtability to empire. For, in truth, it is perſonal merit 
and private virtue, N can Hoa preſerve a free 
country in a proſperous ſtate, and indeed render its 
proſperity deſirable. How are men really the better 
for national proſperity, when, as a nation grows rich, 
its morals are corrupted, is] confidence lot, and 
debauchery and exceſs of all kinds purſued with ſuch 
general and unceaſing ardour, as ſeduces the mind to 
a ſtate of abject llavery and impotence? If I am born 
in a country, where my mind and body are almoſt ſv:c 
to be corrupted by the influence of univerſal example, 
and my foul deadened in all its nobler energies, what 
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avails it, that the country extends its dominion be— 
yond the Atlantic and the Ganges ? It had been better 
for me that 1 had not been born, than born in ſuch a 
country. 

Moraliſts, therefore, who have the art to convey their 
inſtruction ſucceſsfully, are the molt valuable patriots, 
and the trueſt benefactors to their country. And among 
theſe I place in the higheſt rank, becauſe of the more 
extenſive diffuſion of their labours, the ſucc. ſsful writers 
of periodical lucubrations. 

Among theſe, the Tatler is the firſt in the order of 
time, who will claim attention. For thoſe which pre- 
ceded were entirely political and controvernal, and ſoon 
ſunk into obltvien, when the violence of party which 
produced them had ſubſided. But the general purpoſe 
cf the Tatler, as Steele himſelf declares, was to expoſe 
tae falſe arts of life, to pull off the diſguiſes of cun— 
ning, vanity, and oftentation, and to recommend a pe- 


neral ſimplicity in our drels, diſcourſe, and behaviour, 


A book written with this purpoſe was ſure to ſurvive 
th- tranfitory productions of polemic and political vi- 
rulence. 

Steele has mixed politics with morality ; and, indeed, 
many of the firſt papers were of ſo heterogencous a com- 
potion, that, while an attempt was made to pleaſe all 
taſtes, there was ſcarcely matter ſufficient in quantity 
of the ſame kind to intisty any ene. The introduction 
of news and political intelligence would be difapproved 
in this age; but, at that time, they ſerved to allure 
common readers, who could icarcely, by any other 
means, have been enticed to give a tention to ſubjects 
of taſte and morality. | 

The papers ſoon acquired new Iuilre by the co-ope- 
ration of Addiſon. Addiſon eclipſed Steele; but yet 
I cannot ſuficiently admire tlie generoſity of Steele, 
and his freedom from jealou y and envy. He felt Ad- 
cfon's ſuperiority 5 but it ſeems to have excited no 
otuer emotions than gratitude and admiration. ** This 
good office he performed,“ favs he, ſpeaking of the 
afiltance which Addiſon gave him, „with ſuch force 
of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that I fared 
* like a diſtreſſed prince wo calls in a powerful 
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* neighbour to his aid: J was undone by my auxili- 
% ary.” Addiſon, indeed, added gravity and di- nity 
to the work, which has conferred on 1t a permanent 
value. The levity and the metley manner of Steele 
would not have entitled him to the attention of a ſuc— 
ceeding age, though it might have pleaſed in his own 
day by its novelty. 

'The general ſtate of converſation and of literary im- 
provement among thoſe who called themſelves gentle- 
men, at the time in which the 'Tatler was written, 
ma low and contemptible. The men, who from their 
rank, fortune, and 2 appearance, claimed the title cf 
gentlemen, affected a contempt for learning, and ſeemed 
to conſider ignorance as a mark of gentility. The 
Tatler gradually opened their underſtandings, and fur- 
nithed matter for improving converſation. It not only 
gave them information on the particular topics on which 
it treated, but allo, by leading them to think on all 
that paſſed before them, in a ſimilar manner, inſeaf.b ly 
ſuperinduced a habit of ingenious and phitolop! ical re- 
Rection. There was no longer a neceſſity of 1nvari- 

ably recurring to politics; a ſubject, which is in its na— 
ture contentious, and often tends to four the milk © 
human kindneſs. Indeed, it is ſaid, that to divert t the 
attention of the nation from political ſubz ects, was ou 
principal motive for the publication of the Tatler aus 
SpeRator. Whatever was the motise, the reiu!t was 
highly beneficial to the nation at large, and is felt ia 
its influence at this hour. Steele, though he was eu- 
celled by ſubſequent writers, certainly deſerves tha: 
ſhare of fame and gratitude which is due to the m! 
projectors of every important inſtitution. 

Addiſon, who had appeared with peculiar luſtre in 
the Tatler, was to ine again in the Spectator Win 
till brighter and more permanent glory. The gre! 
charm of his diction, which has delighted readers! 
every claſs, appears to me to be a certain nature! 

ſweetneſs, caſe, and delicacy, which no aFeQation « 
attain, Truths of all kinds, the ſublime and thc. 15 
milia r, the ſerious and the comic, are taught in the: 
peculiar ityle, which raiſes in the mind a placid an. 
equable low of emotions; that placidneſs and equ2'- 
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lity, which are in a particular manner adapted to give 
permanency to plea urable ſenſation, A work, which 
warms our paſſions, and hurries us on with the rapid 
vehemence of its ſtyle, may be read once or twice with 
pleaſure ; but it is the more tranquil ſtyle which is moſt 
frequently in uniſon with our minds, and which, there- 
fore, on the tenth repetition, as Horace ſays, will afford 
freſh pleaſure. Addiſon rejected that levity and med- 
ley of matter, which often appeared diſadvantageoufly 
in a ſingle paper of the 'Tatler, and uſually wrote re- 
gular rreatiſes on the moſt important and molt intereſt- 
ing ſubjects of taſte and moralitv. Suck ſubjects will 
never be antiquated ; but the ſtrictures on the dreſſes 
and diverſions of the times, whatever merit they poſ- 
ſeſled, could not have rendered the work immortal. 
There are, indeed, many papers of very moderate me— 
rit; but 1t could not be otherwiſe, when the publica- 
tion was daily, and the whole number conſiderably 
more than halt a thouſand. Neither Addiſon's other 
engagements, nor his abilities, great as they confeſi— 
edly were, could have allov.ed him to compole every 
ſpeculation. 

The Guardian has very properly been called a Con— 
tinuation of the Spectator. Its plan and its execution 
are in reality the ſame, though the editor, as Steele may 
be called, intended a little variety in the original inſti— 
tution. The inſtruction was intended to be conveyed 
in the character of a Guardian to the Lizard family; 
but the deſign was by no means conſiſtently ſupported. 
„The character of the Guardian,“ ſays a ſagacious 
writer, ©* was too narrow and too ſerious: it might 
„properly enough admit both the duties and the de- 
cencies of life, but ſeemed not to include literary 
ſpeculations, and was in ſome degree violated by 
merriment and burleſque. What had tie Guardian 
of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little 
men, with neſts of ants, or Strada's proluſtons?“ 
The Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian cla! 
the firſt rank among the periouical writers, not only be- 
cauſe they led the way, which however is a great me— 
rit, but becauſe they poſſeſs ſuperior excellence, and have 
rendered that exccitence moſt cifiuſive in its effect, by 
a popular mode of diſplaying it. Their example, how- 
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ever, has excited ſeveral followers, who have obtained 
and deſerved a very illuſtrious reputation. 

With reſpect to the Rambler, if J have prejudices 
concerning it, they are all in its favour. I read it at 
a very early age with delight, and, I hope, with im— 
provement. Every thing laudable and uſeful in the 
conduct of life is recommended in it, often in a new 
manner, and always with energy, and. with a dignity 
which commands attention. When I conſider it with 
a view to its effects on the generality of the people, on 
thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of this mode of inſtruc- 
tion, it appears gre: atly inferior to the eaſy and natural 
Spectator. Thoſe elegant and expreiiive words de- 
rived from the Latin, which ae called by common 
readers hard words, and wiich abound in the Ra bler, 
will prevent the greater number from entering on the 
peruſal, And, indeed. with all my prepoſteſſions in 
favour of this writer, I cannot but agree with the op1- 
nion of the public, which has condemuecd in his ſtyle 
an aſtected appearance of pompolity, The conſtant 
recurrence of ſentences in the form of What have deen 
called triplets, is diſguß ing to all readers. But I wil! 
remind his cenſurers, that Cic:ro himſelf, in ſeveral of 
his works, fatigues the car by a cloſe of his periods 
almoſt uniformly ſimilar. Not only the numbers, but 
the very words are frequently repeated in a few pages. 
I will alſo take the liberty to add in his defence, that 
the introduction of fo many unuſuzl and well-ſounding 
words will gradually improve the Engliſh language, 
though it mult neceſſarily circumicribe the writer's 
popularity. It fſe-ms, however, as if he himſelf re- 
cognized the fault of perpetual ripl, ts ia his A 
ſince they are by no means frequent in his laſt pro 
ductions. 

The Adventurer is an imitation of the Rambler. 
It is written with remarkable ſpirit, and with the 
benevolent deſign * promoting all that is good anc 
amiable. The Itories make a very conſpicuous ſigure 
in it, and tend to diffuſe its influence among: tho! 
readers, wao might probably have been deterred from 
reading it, had it conſiſted only of didactic 75 ou! 
written in a ſtyle approaching to the lexiph: antic. 
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Triplets were greatly in faſhion when the Adventurer 
was publiſhed, and it 1s therefore no wonder that they 
abound in it. Great indeed are its merits in every view; 
but I cannot diſcover in the diction the ſweetneſs and 
the delicacy of Addiſon. 

The World is written in a tyle different from all the 
preceding. There is a certain gaiety and gentility dif- 
fuſed over it, which gives it a peculiar grace when con- 
ſidered only as a book of amuſement. That it incul- 
cates morality with any peculiar force, cannot be ſaid. 
But it gives many valuabie inſtructions, without af- 
ſuming the ſolemn air of a ſevere moraliit. The World 
appears to me, when compared with the Rambler and 
the Adventurer, like Horace when compared with Ju- 
renal. The philoſophy of th: World is the philoſophy 
of Ariſtippus. 

The Connoiſſeur abounds in wit and a very pleaſant 
ſpecies of humour. The beck, however, is rather di- 
verting than improving; yet, under the form of irony, 
many uſeful truths are conveyed with great ſucceſs. 
There is no elevation of ſentiment, and n:: ſublime diſ- 
courſes on religion and morality ; but there is a great 
deal of good ſenſe expreſſed with good-humoured drol- 
ery. The authors were by nature poſlefled of wit, 
ind had acquired a very conſiderable knowledge of the 
claſſics. The comic writers, ſuch as Plautus and 'T'e- 
rence, ſeem to have pleaſed them moſt, and they have 
ther undervalued the ſerious writers of morality. In 
me part of the twenty-ſeventh paper there is an ob- 
ique cenſure of the Rambler. This new-fangled 
manner of delivering our ſentiments,” ſays the Con- 
toilſeur, “ is called writing ſound ſenſe; and, if 1 find 
this mode ſeems likely to prevail, I ſhall certainly 
think it expedient to give into it, and very ſuddenly 
© oblige the world with a Connuifteur ſo ſenſible that it 

will be impoſſible to underſtand it.“ 

Every one of theſe works is calculated to promote 
00d ſenſe and virtue; and whatever may be the defects 
teach, the variety of their manners is well ſuited to the 
mety of diſpoſitions and of taſtes which occur in the 
als of mankind, They have been found experiment— 


to improve life as well as converſation. And, with 


reſpect. 
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reſpect to the improvement of converſation, “ nothing able 
is ſo proper for this purpoſe,” ſays the ſolid Johnſon, laid 
| in his preface to Addiſon's Poems, as the frequent torm 
publication of ſhort papers, which we read not as the 
*« {tudy but amuſement. If the ſubjeQ be light, the wate 
| « treatiſe likewiſe is ſhort. 'The buſy may find time, ſitua 
| „and the idle may find patience,” air, 
tiren 
| n — neig! 
1 lin gl. 
| No. XXIX. a CULTIVATED MIND. Is NE- tary 
| CESSARY TO RENDER RETIREMENT AGREE- 7 
1 
| ABLE. to di 
1 * — — vet, 
| ; had ( 
| EW are able to bear ſolitude, and, though retire- ſophi 
| L ment is the oſtenſible object of the greater part, tered 
yet, when they are enabled by ſucceſs to retire, they poſſeſ 
f feel themſelves unhappy. Peculiar rowers and elegance WW litude 
1 of mind are neceſlary to enable us to draw all our re- MW a rehi 
ö ſources from ourſelves. In a remote and ſolitary village, W time, 
F the mind muſt be internally active in a great degree, or count. 
| it will be miſerable for want of employment. But in WW time 
4 great and populous cities, even while it is paſſive, it will! harpfi 
1 be conſtantly amuſed. It is impoſſible to walk the ſtreets, | happy 
1 without finding the attention powerfully ſolicited on friend 
1 every ſide. No exertion is neceſſary. Objects pour WF with h 
it: themſelves into the ſenſes, and it would be difficult to It 1 
1 prevent their admittance. But, in retirement, there Wl his ple 
it muſt be a ſpirit of philoſophy and a ſtore of learning, WW philoſ, 
f or elſe the fancied ſcenes of bliſs will vaniſh like th? his lif. 
| colours of the rainbow, him to 
iþ Poor Cowley might be faid to be melancholy mad. his ga 
| He languiſhed for ſolitude, and wiſhed to hide himfet MF ous, u 
if in the wilds of America. But, alas! he was not able tection 
| to ſupport the ſolitude of a country village within a fe It n 


miles of the metropolis ! 


his life 


lately paid a viſit to a friend, who has withurawn WW worlg, 
from the hurry of buſineſs to enjoy the ſweets 0! i the tor 
rural retirement in the ſouth of Wales. His houl: 1Mcations 
fituated on an eminence, which commands an agree WY io mak 
|| 


LL 
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able proſpect. At the bottom of his garden, which is 
121d out in a taſte peculiar to himſelf, yet entirely con- 
formable to nature, runs a {mall river, remarkable for 
the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface and the clearneſs of its 
water; but, though the houſe is perfectly agreeable in 
ſituation ſome have thought that the freſhneſs of the 
ir, the beauty of the ſcenery, and the filence of re- 
tirement, can by no means compenſate the want of a 
neighbourhood : for, to ſay the truth, there is not a 
lingle houſe to be ſcen within a mile of the little ſoli— 
tary ville, except one poor cottage inhabited by his 
gardener. 

Though I was at ſ. 
to diſapprove the ſolitude of mv friend's habitation ; 
yet, when J had retided with him a liitle while, and 
had enjoyed the calm and rational pleaſures of philo— 
ſophic eaſe, I became enthufiaflically fond cf ſequeſ- 
tered life. It muſt, indeed, be confefled, that Hilario 
poſſeſſes ſome peculiar qualities neceſſary to render ſo- 


litude agreeable. He has a natural ſweetneſs of temper, 
/ a refined taſte for literature and muſic, and, at the ſame 
„ume, ſome reliſh for the common diverſions of the 


country. But though he divides the greater part of his 
1 WM time in the alternate amuſements of his books, his 
| WF harpſichord, his dogs and his horſes, yet is he never fo 
„ happy as in the enjoyment of the converſation of a 
n friend, whoſe manners and ſentiments are congenial 
ir WF with his own. 

It muſt not be forgotten, that he derives much of 
his pleaſure from a knowledge of botany and natural 
philoſophy, which he acquired in the former part of 
his life. His acquaintance with theſe ſciences enables 
him to make great improvements in the cultivation of 
his garden, where almott every plant, which is curi— 
ous, uſeful, or beautiful, is brought to its highelt per- 
tection, 

It might perhaps be ſuppoſed from the ſecluſion of 
his life, that he is utterly unacquainted with the living 
world. He takes care, however, to inform himſelf of 
the topic of the day, by attending to periodical publi- 
cations of repute and authenticity; and he is allowed 
"Wo make moſt pertinent obſervations on the taſte, man- 
ners, 
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ners, and politics of the preſent times. His remarks 
have always this peculiar excellence, derived, perhaps, 
from his diſtance from parties, that they favour of that 
liberal ſpirit, which marks the true gentleman and the 
Citizen of the world. 

The great evil of ſolitude is, that reaſon becomes 
weak for want of exerciſe, while the powers of imagi— 
nation are invigorated by indulgence. The gloomy 
ideas of Popiſn ſuperſtition were derived from the cells 
of the monaſtery. Fanaticiſm and bigotry, melan— 
choly and deſpair, have uſually been produced in the 
cave and the convent. Happy in a mind furniſhed 
with ideas of every kind, Hilario is never at a lots for 
occaſions to exert the powers of his reaſon; and can, 
at all times, divert his imagination from the horrors 
of the ſpleen, by the pleaſing employments of literary 
purſuits, 

The avocations of an active life ſhortened a viſit 
which I would gladly have protracted, I return to the 
engagements of the world, ſupported by the ſcothing 
expectation, that a time will come, when I ſhall be able 
to ſpend the evening of life in a ſweet retreat, like that 
of Hilario. 

With a virtuous and cheerful family, with a few 
faithful and good-humoured friends, with a well-ſe- 
lected collection of elegant bocks, and with a com- 
petency, one may enjoy comforts even in the deſerted 
village, which the city, with all its diverſions, cannot 


ſupply. 
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No. XXX. ON AFFECTATION OF THE VICES 
AND FOLLIES OF MEN OF EMINENCE. 
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dence, and plunged themſelves into the miſeries of vice 


and diſſipation. They who are but ſlightly acqu21ntes 
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T nas frequently happened, that men, diſtinguiſhed | 

by their genius, have, from an anſettled habit o 
life, from an affectation of ſingularity, or from uncom- 
mon warmth of conſtitution, negleQed the rules or 
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with the lives of our Engliſh writers, can recolle& many 
inſtances of men of the brighteſt parts, whoſe lives, after 
an uninterrupted courſe of milery, have terminated un- 
der the preſſure of want in the confinement of a gaol. 
They have been admired, and at the ſame time ne- 
glected; praiſed, and at the ſame time ſtarved, 

As the conſequences of their imprudence are gene- 
rally fatal, and generally known, a reaſonable mind 
would ſcarcely believe, that any ſhould be found am- 
bitious of treading in their footſteps, when they err. 
Yet, ſuch attraction has the brilliancy of literary repu- 
tation, that every witling, who pens a ſtanza, while he 
ſhould be engroſſing a deed, looking upon himſelf as a 
genius of uncommon magnitude, thinks it neceſlary, in 
order to complete his character, to plunge into the ex- 
cefles of drunkenneſs and debauchery. When his fol- 
lies have thrown him out of his profeſſion, ruined his 
nealth, and ſhut him up in a priſon, he conſoles him- 
ſelf with reflecting, that he ſhares the ſame fate which 
the great wits, his predeceſſors, have ſuffered before him. 
He 1s happy even to be wretched with an Otway, a 
Dryden, or a Savage. 

This unfortunate conduct is owing to a miſtaken opi— 
nion, too generally adopted; that vice is the mark of 
laudable ſpirit, and that ſpirit is the charaQeriſtic of 
genius. Prudence, caution, common ſenſe, are, in the 
idea of many, the concomitants of du'Ineſs. The phleg- 
matic diſpoſition of a fool, ſay they, can guide him 
through life in the ſtrazght road of prudence ; but the 
volatility of genius 1s continually tempted to. turn out 
of the direct path to gather flowers on the ſides, to view 
every pleaſing proſpect, and todiſcover new ways through 
unfrequented labyrinths. 

But it may be a reaſonable queſtion, whether this 
propenlity to deviation may not be a weakneſs, rather 
than a ſuperior ſtrength of mind; whether it is not 
ſometimes the voluntary effect of pride and affectation; 
and whether it is not oftener cauſed by a reſtleſſneſs of 
conſtitution, than by a more energetic activity, or an 
acuter perception. Senſibility of mind, and fineneſs of 


2 Ffeclings, are always the attendants of true genius. 


Theſe, 
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Theſe, which by themſelves conſtitute a good heart, 
when joined to a good head, naturally give a greater 
tendency to virtue than to vice: for they are naturally 
charmed with beauty, and diſguited with every kind cf 
deformity. Virtue, therefore, who is amiable in the 
eyes of her enemies, muſt have additional charms for 
thoſe whoſe ſuſceptibility of beauty 1s more delicate and 
refined; and vice, who is naturally loathſome, muſt ap. 
pear uncommonly odious to thoſe who are uncommoniy 
ſhocked at real turpitude. 

Nor are there wanting inſtances, that men of the 
molt exalted genius can be men of the moſt unſpotted 
virtue. Addiſon, the glory of our nation, was only 
equalled in his abilities by his piety, by the purity of 
his morals, the integrity of his heart, and the prudence 
of his conduct. Pope was a man of exemplary piety 
and goodneſs. Gay, though licentious in his writings, 
is ſaid to have been uncontaminated by the vices of the 
world; and though inſtances are numerous on the other 
ſide, yet theſe few are ſufficient for the refutation of that 
prevalent notion, that great genius is incompatible with 
ſteady prudence and conſiſtent virtue. 

The folly of thoſe who are only pretenders to genius, 
and who affect vice as eſſential to the character they aſ- 
ſume, is as pitiable as 1t is ridiculous. Their egregious 
vanity will probably render all addreſſes to them uſeleſs: 
but they may take it as an infallible prediction, that 
dear- bought experience will ſoon induce them to with 
they had altered their conduct, when it ſhall be too late 
to enjoy the benefits of an early amendment. 


The fatal error of ſuppoſing vice the characteriſtic of | 


ſpirit, has led many a parent to undo the child whole 
happineſs he moſt wiſhed to promote. The man of parts 
and faſhion ſends indecd his boy to ſchool ; but cannot 
bear that he ſhould apply to books with any remarkable 
diligence, leit he ſhould be miſtaken for a plodder ; nor 
that he ſhould be ſingularly tractable and modeſt, leſt he 
ſhould be thought deficient in ſpirit; but ventures to 
form ſanguine hopes of his future eminence, if he is the 
ringleader of every riot, and is fortunate enough to gan 
at ichool the appellation of a Pickle. 8 
reat 
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Great writers have indeed indirectly patronized the 
cauſe of ſcepticiim and immorality ; but, if names are to 
have weight in this argument, to a Hume, a Rouſſeau, a 
Voltaire, we may confidently oppoſe, a Lowth, a Hurd, 
a Porte''s, a Johnſon, and many more in the retired 
walks of literary life, whom every Virtue, as well as every 
Muſe, 1s proud to claim as her deſerving votary. 


No. XXXI, oN THE INEQUALITIES OF 
GENIUS, 


— 


HE experience of every man, who has devoted 

himſelf to literature, will evince the truth of the 
remark, that there are times when the mind, however 
urged by neceſſity, is incapable of ſubmitting to the 
confinement of application. The hvelieſt imaginations, 
and the ftrongelt intellects, are ſometimes bewildered in 
dullneſs and itupidity, and a Homer nods with all the 
drowſineſs of a Bavius. 

There are, in conſequence of the sg power of 
exertion which the mind experiences, inequalities of ex- 
cellence in every author, whether ancient or modern, 
The molt admired productions have ſome parts, in which 
not only no merit is viſible, but which abound with 
faults. It can neither be ſuppoſed, that the failures ariſe 
from real and inherent 1nability, or that they ate 10+ 
luntary, Their authors acknowledged excellencies in 
other performances, will not admit the former ; and 
their ſolicitude for the ſucceſs of. their works mult ex— 
ciude the latter ſuppoſition. Such an effect can, there- 
fore, be attributed to no ca uſe, but the unaccountable 
inequalities of the fineilt genius, at different hours, and 
in different ſituations. 

The Eugliſh can boaſt a numerous train of writers, 
who, in their ſeveral departments, have approached very 
nearly to the ſtandard of perfection: but ſcarcely one 
of thein can be named, whoſe works are not deformed 


by 
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by compoſitions utterly unworthy of him. It is hardly 
credible, that the author of Paradiſe Loſt could hav 
produced ſome of thuſe ſonnets which paſs under his 
name, but which bear no mark of his genius, Dryden 
who wrote the ode on Cecilia's day, compoſed a ſet of 
wretched tragedies in rhyme ; the ode was, indeed, dic 
tated by genius, but the tragedies aroſe from no other 
inſpiration than that of want. 

In this point, as well as in many others, there is an 
exact analogy between the moral and literary world, 
It has long been the complaint of the experienced, that 
no human foreſight, no prudence, can at all times en- 
ſure proſperity, and avert 1II|-fortune. Something Tſtill 
ariſes to baffle the counſels of the wiſe, and to counter- 
act the intentions of the good. The Roman ſatiriſt haz 
indeed aſſerted, that Fortune is a deity of our own crea- 
tion, and that he, who ſubmits to the guidance of pru- 
dence, needs not the interpoſition of any ſupernatural 
power; but experience proves the aſſertion to be rather 
the effuſion of a rigid and affected philoſophy, than the 
cool ſuggeſtion of well-informed reaſon. The obſerva- 
tion of a ſacred moraliſt, that the race is not to the ſwift, 
nor the ba.cle to the ſtrong, is more agreeable to truth, 
and has been confirmed by the repeated teſtimony of 
ſome thouſand years. Wiſdom is often found guilty cf 
folly, and ingenuity of error. 

Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in the ſame in- 
dividual, there is a remarkable inſtance in the great 
Newton. Of him it is ſaid, that, in the advanced pe- 
riod of his life, he was unable to comprehend his own 
works. That underſtanding, which once penetrated far 
beyond the limits of the viſible creation, became ſo de— 
bilitated, as to be incapable of retracing its own pro- 
greſs: a memorable inſtance of human infirmity, {ſut- 
hcient to humble pride, and filence envy. 

As merit cannot always enſure ſucceſs, even in the 
exertion of its peculiar excellence, ſo is it by no mes 
certain of obtaining a good reception in the = | 
for hiſtory and experience furniſh many examples to 
prove, that wealth and power are not the neceſtiry 


conſequences of wiſdom and virtue, To be wile ans 
7 Virtuous, 
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virtuous, may be learned from an Epite 
tunate, from others. 

It might indeed be ſuppoſed, that ftrength of intels 
les, accuracy of judgment, and extenſive erudition, 
would cither ſecure to themſelves good fortune, or 
would, at leaſt, be rewarded by the world; but it is 
an inconteſtable truth, that poets and philoſophers, of 
every age and every nation, have been almoſt as much 
eiſtinguiſhed by their indigence, as their ingenuity, 
Poverty and poetry are almoſt ſynonymous, while the 
unerring experience of mankind has reduced it to a 
proverb, that “ fools have fortune.“ 

The inſufficiency of merit, and of honeſt endea- 
vours, to the acquiſition of fame and fortune, has given 
occaſion to the diſcontented to repine, and to cenſure 
the economy of human affairs; but they, who are con- 
verſant in the inveſtigation of final cauſes, eaſily per- 
ceive, that ſuch a diſpenſation tends to perfect virtue, 
by the exerciſe of patience, 

All ſublunary excellence is indeed tranſitory. Not 
only the external goods of fortune, but the mental ad- 
vantages, which are commonly repreſe nted as out of 
the reach of accident, are ſubject to decay and perpe- 
tual fluctuation. They who labour to aſce nd the heights 
* virtue and learning, often relapſe in their paſta ige, 

fall at once from the ſummit when it is attained. 
if then neither wiſdom, knowledge, genius, nor virtue, 
are ſtable and ſtationary, we muͤſt learn not to confide 
in them with preſumptuous ſecurity: but to put our 
whole truſt, where alone it can epoſe without danger, 
den en the rect of ages, 


tus; to be for- 
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No. XXXII. MEN OF GENIUS DO NOT AL- 
WAYS EXCEL IN COMMON CONVERSATION. 


IN A LETTER. 


IE you were with me laſt, I remember you 

expreſſed your ſurpriſe, that Varus, who has 
indubit able marks of true genius in his writings, ap- 
peared utterly deſtitute of ſpirit and vivacity in con— 
verſation. You ſcemed at a loſs to account for the 
dulneſs of a man, whote pages are replete with wit 
and humour; and you were aſtoniſhed to find, that he 
who had engaged in the deepeſt diſquiſitions with all 
the ſubtilty cf argument, appeared unable to ſupport 
a trifiing AE lation on the common topics of the 


You "ny not pci "haps recollett, that great mind 


Cav; 
Can exert ti: nſelres with full force only hs great oc- 
caſtions. Eich from pi ide, diſuſe, or nat ural igabi— 


5 


lity, poets a: 1 philo ſophers are known to appear in- 
fericr in the arts of con verſation, and the little decen- 
cies Of common life, to the illiterate beau, and the fu- 
perikc:: male. 

It has been ſaid, you know, that they who g re em- 
ployo in ſu! blime ſpeculations, learn to de ſpiſe every 
ſu ate object as unworthy their regard or culti— 
vation. Where this is really the caſe, it is eaſy to ac- 
count for the au Kwardueſs of men of wit and Ictters: 
for it is impoſuble to beſtow pains in the acquiittion Ct 
but OO own, as well as my esp. 
rience, will ſurniſh inſlances of ch oſe who have thounht 
it a m: sfortune not to be able to ſhine at the tea-tahle 
as well as in the ſchools. A man of this character, 
though he can trace a ſylem through all its mazes, 15 


what we deſpile: 


often ed of expatiating on the common ſubjeR: 
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leral'e accuracy or politeneſs. 
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their lips, ſomething uncommonly excellent would 
come out; but we often, in other inſtances as well as 
in this, indulge our expectations farther than reaſon 
and experience ſeem to juſtify, The greateſt men are 
ſtil!l but men, and, in the common 1ntercourſe of life, 
are of néeceſſity upon a level with the vulgar. I dare 
ſay, you remember a ſhrewd remark of a writer, who'e 
name I cannot recollect, That no great man ever ap- 
peared great in the eyes of his valet-de- chambre. In 
truth, many objects in the moral, as well as natural 
world, ſeem larger when viewed imperfectly and ob— 
ſeurely. The meteor which ſtrikes the diſtant be— 
holder with fear and aſtoniſhment, is found, upon 2 
nearer view, to be nothing but a vapour; and the phi- 
i lopher, who is the objeRt of awe and veneration 

mong thoſc who never . Ware him, becomes, when 
Hoke: {pected in the humble occupations of common 

Tp be * (mure than a common man. 

Lite e Leen compared to a Drama, and the 
worid ton Stage. 1 believe the ſubject we have been 
RoW e confſidering will increaſe the reſemblance. Various 


indeed gare the characters when they appear on the pub- 
lie Stage; but when they retire behind the ſcenes, and 
put oft the glittering outüde v. bich taſcinated beholders, 
the monarch, the hero, che p. ho pher, are ſound in 
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nature, to be more nearly on a level with the peaſan its 
than their pride is wilhng to allow. 
' —_ 
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ling otliets, in qualities tuperin du . by his own ef- 


forts, as cy as the ſpecies of man ſurpaſſes the ſpe- 
cies of brutes. This indeed is app wently true; yet he 
who expects to find the moit improved individuals uni- 
ſormly excellent, KNOW: little of human nature. A 
Gra diſon is {carceiy leis fabulous than a phœnix 

All torts of e ele e can never be united in one 
man. ; ne world is unreaſonable when it expects, that 
they who write well ſhould always thing in the little 
arts of convivial intercourſe. It is enough, that their 
minds are engaged in ſuhjects of importance, and that 
they are both able and willing to communicate their 
meditations to the Public. Few have written better 
33 han 
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than Addiſon, vet Addiſon was remarkable for tac! 
turnity. Ile was however, we are told, acreeab! le an! 
alkative among ſelect friends aud men of letters. a 
who converſation cannot be Jong ſupported with 1; 

it, but among equals in point of abilities and attain. 
2 nts; and men of great genius and profound learnir 
do not often meet their equals in ed ſociety. 
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No. XXXIII. vꝝERBAL CRITICISM UNDz- 
SERVEDLY DESPISED; IN A LETTER. 


Cannot help thinking vou were tco ſevere in what 

you ſaid againſt thoſe critics who have empi0y od 
themſelves in verbal diſquiſitions. You well keow, 
that ridicule can make things, of acknowledged ut:i!ir1 
appear vain and frivolous. And to tell you the tru 
I believe, you do not keep your exquitite talent for r1- 
dicule under that reſtraint which candour and modera— 
tion ſeem to require. 

Im ſt indeed allow, that Verbal Criticiſm, like man! 
other laudable purſuits, is apt to deviate into abfurdit, ; 
when not under the regulation of reaſon and good ſerie. 
Enquiries into the works of nature are hig chly uſefe! 
and pleaſing; but even theſe have been pervertee | 
ignorance and bigotry, and have produced thoſe di- 
graces of the human mind, alchemy and jud cial atics- 
logy. Inveſtigations of the manners and inſtitu] 
of antiquity are known to promote kn owledge, by aſ⸗- 
certaining ambiguous ſu bjecte, and to give pleaſure, by 
gratifying a natural curioſity ; theſe however have 1:: 


wife degenerated int all thoſe abſurdities which form 


TH 
the character of the pedantic antiquarian, and the trifiing 


virtuoſo. 

When you cenſure verbal critics, you certainly fo 
get how much you are indebted to them. - Believe me, 
You would never have had that general acquaintance 


with he claſſics, had you been obliged to toi! through 
al! thoſe difficulties, which the Commentat-rs, at the 


1evival of learning, took iuch puns to roamove. 
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but candour maſt confeſs, that learning 
more indebted to Nictionaries and Lexicons, than 
t any other production whatever; ſince, without theſe, 
the ancient writings, thoſe ſources of literature, mull 

ve remained unintelligible. he Engliſh language 
uns been enriched by the Shakofpearcs, the Miltons, 
the Lockes of former times; but it may with truth be 
ſaid, to have been refined and embelliſhed by the 
rranmanians and the great lexicographer of the pre- 
{ent age. It is from the labours of verbal critics, that 
our language will receive the only excellences it wanted, 


PUrity and corredneſs. 


No. XXXIV. ox THE NECESSITY AND ME- 


THOD OF ENCOURAGING IN THE COM- 
MUNITY THE PREVALENCE OF VIRTVOUS 


HE paTon of love poſſeſſes an influence on liſe 
KT fo extenſtre and important, that the moraliſt, 
who takes it not into conſideration, is evilty of a great 
eraifon, Virtuous love is not only attended with the 
en pleaſures which this life affords, but is highly 
:0ngucive to the improvement of human nature. Like 
the ſun in the ſpring, whoſe warmth calls forth the la- 
tent powers of vegetation, love excites and cheriſhes 
ſm? of hoſe amiable Ciſpoſitions, which would othcr- 
Nile have remaited for ever in a Concealed and a tor] id 
fiate. It often improves the unceritanding no leis than 
the heart, and the transformation which Iphigenia 15 
ſaid to have produced in Cymon, is neither unnatusal 
nor unc mmon. 

But it ſeems to be a juſt complaint, that virtuous 
love is of late much lefs frequent than it has been, and 
than it ought to be. A very groſs pailion, hich 
uſurps the name of love, but which, inkead of im- 
proving the heart or the faculties, degraes them 


both, is become more univerſal and more licentigus, 
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Where luſt and libertiniſm greatly prevail, the hearts 
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of the people at large are tog dev auched to be able to 
entertain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle ohfect. Thus 


marriage 15 avoided as a reitraint, or, if it is ſonght, 
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and ſenſe, virtuo: 15 women will be "ntcd, and e: 


deſpiſed, by the greate: number 01 young men, WO 
even glory in having blated the budding bloſſoms of 
love in the peſl ilential air of a brothel, and whe h 
ſacrificed thoſe firſt fine a4 6 HE C which return 10 
more, to ſome infamous and impure * 80 
the roſe of beauty and of innocence is leſt to bloom 
and decay. He who ſhould admire it, love it, and 
take it to his boſom, turns away to cull the noiſome 
weed which ſtings him while he touches it, and ulti- 
mately poiſons both his body and his mind. 

I wiſh it were in the power of the moraliſt to reſtore 
the rights of female innocence and beauty, and to re- 
lume the lamp of vircugus love, The virtue and hap- 
pineſs of both ſexes would be greatly augmented by 
uch an event, It ſeems; indeed, that it would be 
CULT favourable to female dIgnIty, upon which 
the good morals of the world greatly de pend. For 
whatever authority the men may claim, experience has 
aniformly prove, that the affairs of the world are 
greatly influenced by the women. If their minds 
are properly improved, and their ſentiments duly ex— 
ted, the great influence they poſſeſs will be directed 
ta promote all that can render life more dignified and 
comfortable. But if they unite in. increaſing profliga- 
, or do not exert themſelves to oppoſe it, that pro— 
wigacy will be extreme. They ſhould openly profeſs, 
rot only to purſue virtue, and all that is laudsble in 

H 4 themſelves, 
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themſelves, but to value thoſe men mo, who moſt ex. 


cel in virtue and in laudable qualities, They may re 
aſſured, that, when they ceaſe to liſten to licentious 
love, they will be courted with all the ardour and ve- 
neration of a pure and a virtuous heart, They will riſe 
in the ideas of the lover, and will appear to deſerve the 
epithet of angelic, which he now often beſtows on them 
merely in deriſion. 

The neglected ladies may confde, that the mutual 
paſtion of the ſexes is too powerful to be overcome by 
any human art. But it may be ill directed, and taught 
to defeat its natural purpoſe. And here it mult be 
conſeſſed, that the rare appearance of virtuous love, 
and the neglect which virtuous women experience in 
this age, arc in great meaſure imputable to the increaſe 
of female proſtitution. Young men are allowed great 
liberties by the fooliſh indulgence of parents, and they 
cannot uſe thoſe liberties in walking the ſtreets, with- 
out being ſolicited to gratify and pall thoſe paſſions, 
u hich were meant to give ardour and pericverance to a 
virtuous affection. 
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It is but too probable, that the 
majority will liſten to the ſyren ſong; and the very 
f.rit debauch will take off that keen edge of ſenfibiiity 
waich would have led to a laudable connection. In 
vain is ſome beautiful, accompliſhed, and innocent 
creature, recommended to the young heir by his pa- 
rents, and her own beauty and merit, He declarcs 
himſelf averſe from marriage, But why ? From reaſon 
and principle? The truth is, that he has loſt his ſenit- 
bilities in the haunts of vice, and will not marry til! a 
rottenneſs of bones, and a diſſipation of fortune, have 
rendered a nurſe and a dowry deſirable. But had he 
never fallen into the ſnares of the proſtitute, he would 


have retained his natural affection, and could not have 


reſiſted yeuth, beauty, and elegance united, Some 
happy maid, who is now left to pine away in celibacy, 
would triumphantly have dragged the willing captive to 
the altar; but he has learned a degree of cunning in 
the regions of old Drury, which teaches him to defy 
beauty, and to deſpiſe the very idea of matrimony, but 
as it may tend to the augmentation of his fortune. 
With his cunning, he has probably gained ne: 
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and debility, which are better adapted to raiie 2 nauſea 
than to conciliate affection. The inference I racan to 
draw from theſe remarks is, that the public good re— 
quires, that the vigilance of the magiſtrate ſhould be 
faithfully exerted in diminiſhing the number of profit- 


tutes. Inſtead of which it has been ſometimes ir. 5 
ated, by the unprincipled politicians of this world; —_ 


they are politi ically necettary. 

I cannot help th1 inking alſo, that the reſtraiuts of 
law, which, through the interpoſition of avarice and 
ambition, have been laid on marriage, have greatly 
contributed to diſcourage virtuous love, and to pro- 
mote debauchery, The marriage-act, it is ſaid, is 
juſtiſied by the example of foreign nations; but ſo alſo 
is arbitrary power, and there are few acts, which, in 
their nature and ſpirit, tend more to deſpotiſm than 
the marriage-act. But, omitting to conſider it in a 
political ligbt „I ſhall view it for a moment as it af- 
fects the morals of the ſexes. Men marry, and ought 
indeed to marry, from the influence of love, as well 
as from the dictates of prudence. Let us then ſup— 
poſe the caſe of two young and virtuous perſons pow— 
erfully ſtruck with each other's agreeable q nalities, and 
deeply in love, If they could be married without de- 
lay, and without a tecious attention to a variety of 
troubleſome and exneniive formalities, it is highly 
probable they would immediately marry. IF they have 
not wy command, the conicquences of being obliged 
to poſtpone a legal union are tuch as terminate in ſhame 
and ruin. If they relolve to go throu: gh all tne forms 
ot the marriage-ack, a and to wait years for the accom- 
pliſhmear of their. 1hes (ſince poor human nature cannot 
conſiſlently keep alive any of its better paſſions during 
a very long time), the lover cools, or finds new. ob- 
jects, or learns to gratiſy his ſenſual appetites where no 
reſtraints are required. The maid is forſaken, and the 
lover corrupted. Had they been married, boch might 
nave been happy and uſeful members of ſociety. 
Marriage tends greatly to promote virtue of every fort; 
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deſirable, becauſe neceſſary to the ſupport of a family 
But though will venture to aſſert, that the m multi 
plication of rettra! aints on the proper intercourſe of the 
ſexes naturally tends to promate an improper inter. 
courle (ſince an intercourſe there mult be), yet I will 
add, that alterations in an act, in which the domeſtic 
jappineſs of every family in the kingdom is intereſted, 
ſnould not take place, but after the cooleſt delibera- 
tion, and the teſtimony of long and decitive experience. 
Villains, there is no doubt, will avail themſelves of a 
freedom from reſtraint, to allure the incautious female 
into matrimony, merely for the ſake of her fortune, 
which will perhaps be expended in ſupporting a courte- 
ſan. Surely ſome precaution mult be taken by hu- 
man laws to prevent this cruel ſpecies of ro\bery, 
To rob a father of his child, and then to ſorſake or 
injure that child I- none but a father can feel the àago— 
nizing pang that riſes on the reflection. 

The beit method of increaſing virtuous love, is to 
pay peculiar attention to the moral and religious educa- 
tion of both the ſexes. L'olite and learned accomplith- 
ments are oſten attended to in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
clude the formation of virtuous princip! les. As to the 
education of girls, in particular, it has been ſeverc!, 
though truly ſaid, that many of them are trained us if 
they were to be proſtitutes | by profeſſion. They are often 
left unacquainted with G οοꝗqͥical management, or with 
any one art that can render them uſeful. The higher 
claſſes are totally at a lots even in the firit management 
of their ofispring 3 and it is not to be wonder ed at, i! 
they, who know not how to be wives, are fo on de- 
graded to the rank of harlots. A proper education 
conſiſting of moral, religious, literate, and œconomi— 
cal inſtruction, cannot fail to make them ſet a due value 


on themſelves, and to enable them to purſue the methods 


molt confiſtent with their dignity and happineſs. She 


who is taught to ſay her prayers with conſtancy and de- 


voticn, and to value the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
will at once be rendered a fitter object of virtuous love, 
and leſs inclined to encourage any other. She will be 
reſpected as well as loved, as capable of becoming 


a valuable wife, and not merely courted with he 
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wantonneſs of tranſitory defire, to which a long indif- 
ference and diſguſt frequently ſucceed. 

The women, it muit be owned, are in this age great- 
ly their on enemies. It is a jaſt complaint, that the 
men are lets ſenſible of their beauty and N e 
ments than they ought to be. But it mult be re— 
membered, that deb is the nature of man, that he de— 
ſpiſes every good which is too obvious and too plen- 
tiful. The women have confeſſedly laid aſide reſerve. 
The men have, by a natural coniequence, ſuſpended 
their admiration. Eaſe and forwardneſs of addreſs, 
and exceſſive familiarity, are eſtabliſhed by the law of 
faſhion; and neglect and contempt follow by the law 
of nature, Woman was deiigned to be puriued, and 
not to purſue. A vcil increaſes beauty, and reſerve both 
exalts and preſerves love by mixing it with reſpect. 
Where there is no reſpect, there is no virtuous love. 
M hat looks like it, is a devil in an angel's form, even 
Juſt: an indelicate name indeed; but let it be remem- 
bered, that to beilow good names on bad things is to 
give them a pailport in the world, under a deluſive 
diſguiſe. 

The underſtandings of women are perhaps in every 
reſpect equal to thoſe of men when equally cultivated. 
It requires indeed no great ſhare of ſagacity to per- 
ceive that they are greatly intereſted in diffuſing among 
the men the ardour and fincerity of a virtuous love. 
Their underſtandings and hearts are both well able to 


accompliſh this important purpoſe. 1 offer only imper— 
fact hints. They will improve upon them, and ſhew 
their utility by giving them real cticacy. 1 doubt not 
but that, upon r. ection, they will be as deſirous as 


hey are able, to flop the progle e of (emale corruption 
by means very different from the ciiabhifinent of po- 


ly gamy, 
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No. XXXV. UINTSs TO THOSE WHO ARE DE- 
SIGNED FOR THE LIFE OF WHAT IS CALLED 
A GENTLEMAN WITHOUT A PROFESSION. 


O inherit an affluent fortune, and to be exempted 

from the vulgar cares of life, ſeems to be a lot 
peculiarly favourable to the advancement and the ſe— 
curity of human happineſs. The greater number of 
men are compelled by neceſſity to proceed in the fame 
road, without liberty to deviate or ſelect the objects of 
their attention ; but the rich heir beholds the world, 
and all that it contains, placed like a plentiful. feait 
before him, and appears to have little elie to do, but 
to reach out his hand, and to take what he finds moſt 
agreeable to his taſte, 

Such a lot is uſually envied ; but it is really not 
happier than others. Providence is not ſo partial, as, 
on a firſt and a curſory view, it appears to be, It ſeems 
indeed to eſtabliſh a kind of equilibrium of happinets, 
And experience evinces, that caprice, falſe delicacy, 
artificial wants, vanity, pride, covetouſnels, and envy, 
uſually render the lives of the rich and unemployec, 
not in the leaſt more pleaſurable than the condition of 
the honelt, healthy, and induſtrious poor. 

It is however certain, that to inherit an independent 
fortune is in itſelf a noble privilege, and that it ought 
to be highly conducive to real enjoyment. I ſhall 
therefore beg leave to offer a few hints to thoſe, wio 
are ſetting out in life with the diſtinguiſhed advantage 
of a rich inheritance. As all the real benefit ct 
ſuch a condition depends on the judicious ule of it, if 
the moraliſt can point out means to ſecure that point, 
he may be ſaid to contribute more to the improvement 
of the young man's eſtate, than if he procured a fub- 
ſcription to a loan, or put him in a way to make ten 
fer cent, of his money, 
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In the firſt place, I hope the you! 
ſo miſtaken in his ideas of happineſs as to imagine, 
that he can be happy in doing nothi: "A Univerial and 
unvaried experience has proved, that he who does no— 
thing is a wretch. The ſame experience has declared 
it probable, that he will 10t only be miſerable bur 
wicked. 

He muſt reſolve to render himſelf uſeful on two ac- 
counts: firſt, becauſe it is a duty he owes the commu— 
nity in return for the protection of his perſon and pro- 
perty; and, ſecondly, becauſe it is a duty he owes to 
himſelf to be as happy as poſſible: and this cannot be, 
notwithſtanding all the real and pretended pratifications 
of riches, without uſeful activity. It will not be enough 
to make him enjoy the internal pleaſures of refle&ion, 
merely to have dreſſed well, to have danced at a ball, 
prefided at a horſe-race, or driven a phaeton. Riding 
a ſhewy horſe, whipping a pair of low geldings from a 
high four-wheeled chaiſe, and ſaunte ering in a ſtable, 
are indeed, in the preſent age, ſome of tac mol! t glorious 
methods of ſpending the ſpr: ghtly days of youth, when 
privileged by the early poſſeſſion of a fortune. But 
when | ſee the phaeton whiſking by, and the lazy youth 
lolling on its ſide, I cannot help t hinking the man at 
the tail of the plough a more uletul, happy, and re 
ſpectable member of ſociety. There is not, indeed, fe 
leaſt im propriety in theſe ple aſures, when purſued merely 
as a temporary relaxation; but all, who know any thing 
of the world, wi agree with me, that young men of 
fortune frequently, in theſe times, make grooms their 
companions, a ſtable their ſtudy,, and the driving a 
horſe, or a pair of We the utmoſt extent of 1 
activity, as a high phaeton is the ſummit of tie. 
ambition, 

But what, ſays the young heir, have I to do but to 
amuſe myſelf? I have no trade, no profeſlion, ner 
any neceſſity for either. Why may I not divert my (elf 
with any trifle which can excite my attention? Put 
re you ure, I will aſs in return, that you have 110 
neceflary employment, to the performance of v1 nich, 
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oy 
bouarer is hound to finiſh the work for which he is hired ? 
I believe [ can point out ſome laudable occupations, in 
which vou ought to engage, and in compariſon of wich, 
the driving of a phaeton, the vanity of dreſs and ten 
thouſand other vanitics, will appear as the playtlungs 
of an infant. 

The firſt object of a youth, who poſſeſſes affluence 
eher by his forefath rs, ſhould be the 1M pro ve- 
ment of his mind. Without this, young man, what 
ever may e your money, and whatever vour titles, 1 
you have any, you will be a poor, mean, -ontemptible, 
and p:tital creature. You mult read; you mult ſelcct 
your reading with judgment, and reflect upon it With 
jong and terious attention. You mult acquire a tate 
for moral philoſophy, and learn to curb your overbeat— 

"g inſolence, and all other irregularities of your temper 
and your pattons. For it is a ſhame to make uſe of 
your. riches and your grandeur merely to aſſume a li- 
cence for degrading you urſelf to a brute. You mu. „in 
2 word, have a liberal education; an Re Or Ye not 
only liberal in name, but really polite, learned, and 
comprehenſive. You will had ear nature raiſed by 1t, 
and vourſelf become a ſuperior! being, iu compariſoa 
with what you would haie been w ithoutit, It will ex- 
alt you in real dignity more than a ducal coronet. ln 
conjunction v ith h wealth or honcurs, or both, it will ren» 
der you the blefiing and the glory of your country. Re. 
member alto, that, if you lic] ht religion, that Providence 
which e. 2 rickes, will puniſh your ingratitude 
1 hem a curle. 

\ outh ſpent in preparation, in the ſtudv.c: 
the claſics, of moral and natural philoſophy, and in 
the correction of the temper and the diſorders of 112 
paſſions, it will be time to enter on the proper em- 
p! loymean:s of a mature age. You will very lauda 
deſire to have a 

upon you the office of a juttice OI peace; you Will de 
ready at all times to ſit in judgment 8 
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rights of your ccuntrymen as a jureman ; YOU wil N- 
ingly aſſume the office of guardian to public chat: 


ties, inſpector of public WC) xs, glv ing YOur dime and 
your preſence for the public benefit: a gift often mess? 
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valuable than a pecuniary F gens You will uſe 
your influence to enquire into and to correct abulcs of 
truſt, to remove ui nes, to improve roads, to build 
bridges, to repair public buildings, and to encourage all 
works of 30 Ornament and utility. 

Theſe may conſtitute your public employments. You 
have many of a private nature icarcely lefs necefiarv. I 
would recommend it to vou to live, if not the whole 
year, yet all that part of it which is not neceftary to be 
ſpent near the ſenate-houſe, on vour own eſtate in the 
country. Condeſcend to look into vour airairs, and into 
all che more important matters 99 conomy You fell, 
This will employ you well, an: | will prevent 


o 


in Ji: 11 ce 
to your tradeſmen, and emb arr ame nt TO yourſe1t : ind 


your offspring. It will prevent that ruin, which, at thts 
time, ſtalks over the land, and ciſtuſes deſolation. You 
vill ftudy to im prove agriculture: a de lighttul employ- 
ment, and capable of producing grea: ad, antages, fince 
agriculture has long been in the hands of thuic, who, 
from the obſtinacy of ignorance, oppcle all attem pis to 
introduce new methods of cultivation. You will adorn 
your grounds with plantations, and not torget to drop 
the acorn, which is to ſupply your country with her future 
bulwarks. 

You will adopt ſomething of the old Britiſh hoſpi— 
tality. You will, indeed, do right to ſelect your gueſis; 
for indiſcriminate hoſpit: lity tends only to pr romote 
gluttony and diſcourage merit. Men of learning, and 
all good men, for your own take and for theirs, ought 
to claim vour excluſive favour. Let your feaſts be 
feaſts where the mind, as well as the palate, may be 
delighted. Diſcountenance the profligacy of your 
neighbours by the filent but powerful reproof of ne— 
glect. Be not carried away by the faicination of ſa- 
ſhion and grandeur, but love and cheriſh merit in all 
its obſcurities. 

Free from all profeſſional avocations, you will have 
ample leiſure to attend to your family; a feld Well 
fitted for the diſplay of the belt virtues and nol va- 
luable qualities, Every family is a little community, 
and he, who governs 1t well, ſupports a very noble 
charader, that of the pater familias, or the patriarc 
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The proper man gement of the various tempers and 
diſpoſitions which compoſe large families, the reforma- 
tion of abules, the correction of crrors, the teaching of 
duties, will by themſelves claim a conſiderable ſhare 
ef your time and attention. But, if you have many 
children, you need never want employment. The 
care and inſtruction of them, in all the various duties 
and Cepartments, might very honourably fill a life, 
You malt beware of failing into a common and fatal 
error among the favourites of fortune, that of think 
ing domeſtic pleaſures, cares, and duties, bencath their 
attention. 

Though you have no appointed prof2Non, let your 
alumed profeſſion be to do good, of every ſort and in 
every degree, as far as you are able, The world 
hounds with evil, moral, natural, real, and imagi— 
nar\ He alone who does all he can, wherever his 
influence extends, to mitigate and remove it, is the 


rue gentlemen, Others are only eſquires, knights, ba- 


ronets, barons, viicounts, caris, marquiſes, dukes, and 
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No. XXXVI. uk WANT or PERSON Al. 
BEAUTY A FREQUENT CAUSE OF VIRTU:. 
ND HAPPINESS, | 


* 


T has been juſtly ſaid, that no one ever deſpiſcu 

beauty who peficilſed it. It is, indeed, a noble pi 
vilege to be ab! to give pleaſure, 0 nerever one goes, 
merely by one's preſence, and without the trouble 
of exertiop, The reſpect which 15 paid to beauty, 
and the recommendation it gives to all our good quza- 
lities, are circumitances ſufficiently advantageous to 
render the perſon, who has been bleſt with It, n- 
cerely grateful, | 

But the majority of mankind, if they are not de- 
formed, are yet not beautiful, And this is a wiſe aus 
bencyclent diſpenſati on of Providence; for, notwith- 
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landing the juſt pretenſtons ab beauty, Lam convinced 
that the want of it is often attended with great bencat 
to ſociety. Man is natur ally Cefirous of rendertt A Naan - 

ſelf, in ſome re ſpect, valu: able and * ble; and, if! 
has nothing external to recommend him, witl endervour 
to compenſate his defcct by the acquiiiion cf internal 
excellence. But that th C virtues cf tlic heart, and the 
abilities of the underſtanding, contribute much more to 
public beneſit than any per ſonal acconiplithinent; i a 
truth which needs no illuſtration. 

It is indeed a well-known fact, that many of the beſt 
poets, philoſophers, writers, and artiits, have been 07 te 
number-of thoſe who were, in ſome mea ſure, preven 
in their youth from 1 indulging idle: 
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8 
ments to a life of dill pation. Among a thouſund! ig. 


ſtances, in confirmation of this tre th, 1 vill ſelect that 
of Pope; to the deformity and imbecility of whoſe bos 7 


\ * 
either by ſome conſtitutional infrmity, or by the want 
of choſe perſonal graces, which are the greateſt ajlure- 

0 


we may attribute his early and conitant application to 
poetry. Where there are powerful ſolicitations to the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, very little attention will be paid to 
the pure delights of contemplation and benevolence, 

But it 15 more particu ary my deſign to point cut ſoin 
advantages attending the want of bea wty in women: a 
want which will alwz ys be confidered by them as a miſ— 
fortune. But all misfortunes admit of conſolation; and 
many of them, under a judicious conduct, may be me- 
tamorphoſed into bleſſings. While, however, I conſider 
the advantages attending the want of perſonal charms, 
I muſt not be underſtood to undervalue bea auty, If we 
admire the lifeleſs works of art, much more fould we 
be delighted with the aſſemblage of living features, in 
which are united ſymmetry and expreſſion. It is nature's 
command that we ſhould be charmed with her pro 
dudions, both animate and inanimate; and our hearts 
are moſt willingly obedient when ſhe bids us admire 
beauty in our own ſpecies. Taſte, fancy, and affection 
are then all at once moſt powertully aſſaulted, and it 
would be as unnatural as it is in vain to refit, by refuſing 
Cur admiration, 
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But after our admiration is over, we ſhali find, when 


we exerciſe our reflection and judgment, what experience 


has indeed proved, that plain women are often entitled 
to the molt eſteem. It may appear paradoxical, but ! 
will aſſert it to be true, that women who have no great 
pretenfi- ins to beauty, are uſually found, as the compa- 
nions of ile, the molt aye cable. 'They are indeed, for 
the moſt part, Ido not tay alwavs, the beſt daughters, 
the beſt wives, the beſt mothers; moſt 1mportant rela- 
tions, and moſt honourable to thoſe who ſupport them 
With proprie: ty. They who aim not at 1 characters, 
but live only to diſplay a pretty bac e, can ſca ey ran 
higher than a painted doll, or a b! ckhead, placed d with 
a cap on it, in a milliner's window. 

There is ſomething of an irritability in the confi— 
tution of women whoſe minds are uncultivated, which, 
when encreaſed by oppoſition, and confirmed by habit, 
uſually produces a termagant, a ſhrew, or a v. irago: 
characters which, from the torment they occaſion, may 
be ſaid greatly to participate of an infernal nature. 
Nothing but reading, reflection, and indeed what! 
called a liberal education, can in general ſmooth thi; 
Natura! aſperity. A woman v ho, Ly attending to her 
face, is led to neglect the mind, and who, beſides, has 
been Nattered i in her youth by the admirers of her beaut 1 
ſeldom fails, in the more advanced periods of her on 
to vent the virulence of her temper, now fourcd 
blackened by neglect, on all who have the misfortune | to 


5 
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approach her. Her huſband, if the has peradventure 


eatar.gled fome miſerable wight, undergoes ſuch ter— 
ments as might juſtly reſcue him from purgatory, by tlie 
lea o alre ad h. aving ſuffered it. 

"Bac Folly and ignorance are almoſt as pregnant with do- 
mellic miſery as a bad R And how ſhall the avoid 
folly and 10007 ance, . 1th all their train of whims, el! 2 
nels, feads, fa! He delicacies, Vanity, pride, aftectation, 
, fret falnets, chindimneſs ö Sy and arcals | 
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Ferse EJ, N 130 7 15 ſpent all the davs when (he Wes yo | 7, 
and all the days te thought herſelf young, a Her 
toilette, and under the hands of the fleur? dhe foat 
herſelf admired wherever ſhe went, without fayir or 
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doing any thing admirable. She has therefore ſaved 
herlelf the trouble of forming a taite for reading, or 


a habit of thinking. But beauty is a roſe which ſoon 
withers. She loſes the power of pleaſi no others; and. 


' 


af a 
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poſſeſſ.us none to pleaſe herſelf, w hich can ſup pl: * 
5 


place of fiattery and pretended : doration. As ber 
e began and continued in folly, fo it ends in miter: 
If ſhe married, fhe was uſeleſs at leaſt, and provably 
tormenting to her huſband. If ſhe continued unmar— 
ried, ſhe poſſeſſed few qualities to render her acquaiet— 
ance ſolicite. 1, and none that could attord her a rauonul 
amuſement in ſolitude, 

It may indeed happen, that a bcautiſul woman may be 
educated with uncommon Vigilance, that 


Lo 


at lhe may pol. 3 
a remarkably good underſtanding, and as gœod a dino 
ſition. In this caſe her beauty will be doubly valueble, 
not only from its real excellence when combined with a 
cultivated underſtanding, but from the difficulty of at- 
tending to the graces of the mind amidit the cares 2 kb 
perſon, and the flattery of fooliſh admirers. It is 

tainly poſũble, that a beautiful woman may be as accom- 
pliſhed as a plain woman, and I know that, i in this age, 
there are many inſtances of it; but I am ſpeaking of pro- 
babilities, and I think it much more probable, that 
women who are not remarkably beautiful, wii! be, in 


gene ral, better flurni; led with thoſe two neccharv in gre- 
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lients to domeſtic "app ineſs, a corrected temper, aud a 
cultivated underſtandi: 6. | 

Let us ſuppoſe a cate, for the ſake of e exe mplifying 
tze ſubject, and let it! de {omething like the following. 
\ young lady, Whoſe perſon. 15 plain, cannot help ob- 
eving how much mme 15 neg:eciec it public aſſemblics, 
and what univerial attention 3 Paid 3 beauty. She WI] 


taturally feel a deute to 
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tion With theſe ſhe cannot fail to ſucceed. Her mind 
will be ſtored with knowledge, which will produce itſelf 
in couverſation with all the oraces of eaſe and elegance. 
The improvement cf her mind will have a natural effec 
in the improvement of her temper; for every; part Gt 
poiite Tearving tends to ſoften and namanis the « Giſpo 
ſition. But tlic wi!l alfo pay particular attention to th 
regulatie n of her ans i, for "ih e will} ha ſtiy arg ue, n 
envy and ill-nature will add diſtortion and uglineſs 

ſet of features orig! 11 thy not worſe than plain or ind 
ferent. She will udy to compenſate het r defects 
only by rendering herſe 17 inte lige nt and good-tem 
but uſeful. She will therefore fludy the pra 
of domeſlic economy; thoſe parts of humble but 
able knowledge, with which a fine lady, with a fine face, 
would ſcorn to weddle, leit ſhe ſhould be deſiled. hu; 
ſenſible, good tempered, and uſeful, her company would 
be ſouglit by men of ſenſe and character; 8 if an 
one of them ſhould be diſpoſed to marry, I have little 
doubt but that ſhe wovld be his choice, in preference t9 
a mere beauty, who has ſcarcelv one excellent or vſc{ul 
quality to render her a good wife, mother, and mtitre!; 

of a family. 
Suppoſe our plain lady married. Her gratitude wil! 
be powerfully excited in return for the preference given 
to her amidſt ſo many others who are talked of, and 
toafted, and admired. All her attention will be be- 
ſtowed in making the man happy, who has made her 
happy in ſo llatteriag a manner, Her uncerſtanging 
has been enlightened, and her temper ſweetened by her 
own exertions. She will therefore be an ent tertaining 5 
well as tender and 5 compan! ion. She has 
been accuſtomed to ſol: pleaſures, for her plat n per ſon 
ſecluded her from vanity, She t! here fore ſeeks and finds 
comfort at home, She is not always wiſhing to fre- 
quent the places of public amuſement, but thinks the 
day happily cloſed, if ſhe can look back and find no 
domeſtic duty omitted, | ; 
Suppoſe her a mother. As the has furniſhed herf 't 
with ideas, ſhe will be able to impart them to her chi 
dren. She will teach them to entertain a proper xn0\- 
ledge of the world, and not lead them, by her exam pl“. 
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to admire only its vanities. She will be able to edu— 
cate her davghters completely, and to initiate and im- 
prove her ſons. In the mean time, the fine lady, who 
has been taught to 1dolize her own face, and to doat 
on vanity, will neither be able nor willing to intereſt 
herſelf in ſuch difagrecable Atters as the care of her 
noiſy children, whom ſhe almoſt deteſts, ſince they make 
ker look old as they crow up, an 1 are an impediment to 
her extravagance an . Ae tion. At the age of thirty 
or forty, whether of the two is the more amiable ? Who 
now takes notice of ro plain lady's face, or the hand. 
ſome lady's beauty? The plain lady, in all probability, 
is eſteemed, and the handſome lady pitied or deſpiſed, 
But this is not all; for the one is happy and uictul, the 
other burthenſome and miſerable 

Juvenal, in his celebrated ſatire on the yanity of hu— 
man wiſhes, aments that the accomplihmentoſourwiſhes 
would often be the cauſe of our det: uc, and that ſuch 
are Our Prayers, that, if heaven were always propitious, 
it would often be unkind. Who wiihes not beauty in 
his children? Yet beauty has been the bane of myriads, 
whom plainneſs, or even deformity, might have ſaved 
{rom ruin, and rendered uſetul, happy, and reſpectable. 

| have thus attempted, in this paper, to conſole that 
very W orthy Part of the {c * who have not to boaſt the 
tinck tincture of a ſcin, nor the moſt perfect 8 
ef ſhape and teat tures, and wuo are often not only n: 
rected, but cven ridiculed by the untecling man cf plen 
jure. It is {arciy.a comfortable reilection, thut, thourh 
nature has treated their perſons rather rudely, ber ap- 
parent malignity mav be turned to a benefit; and that 
a very plain 1; ſtem ot features may really be the cauſe of 
rendering them more engaging, and more. permanently 
happy, as well as better able to communicate happineſs, 
than the molt celebrated t aſt, whote mind is unimbel- 
liſhed. She indeed may ſnine a little while in the fa- 
ſhioaable ſphere, while the exhibits the tranſitory 2700 
by noveity, but will ſoon drop her honours, like the 

audy tulip, and be no more remembered. 
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tions of human life; but, like every other love, vw! 
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We 
cwn hearts. 
improvement, 
gaiety of mixed company, and in the uſual an erſion- of 
but, if we found our gener: 1} hap! ine fs 01 
caitles in the 


even 


tie world ; 
theſe, we ſhall do little mor- than raiſe 
build houſes on the land. 


air. 


To derive the proper pl leaſure and improvement From 
company, 


beyond the limits of moderation, It ccaten 5 
its natural effect, and terminates in di uniul 
The foundauon-itone and the piliir, on Wien 
build the fabric of our felicity, mum be laid in O87 
Amuſement, 
may 
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be ſometimes ſounht in tte 
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it ought to be ſelect, and to conüſt ot pe! 


ſons of character, reſpectable both for their morals ar 
their 


underſtandings. 


Mixed and undiſtinguiſhed 10 


jety tends only to diſſipate our ideas, and induce 


laxity of principles and practice. The pleaſure it ©: 
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fords 1s of a coarſe, mixed, noiſy, and rude kind. ys 
ceed, it commonly ends in wearineſs and difguſt, 
even they are ready to confeſs, who yet conſtantly 
purſue it, as if the chief good conſiſted in living in a 
crowd, 

Among thoſe, indeed, who are Exempted by their cir- 
cumſtances from profeſſional and oficial employments, 
and who profeſſedly devote themſelves to a ifs of plca- 
ſurc; tele elſe ſeems to conllitute the idea of it, but an 
uncenſing ſucceſſion of co mpany, public or private. The 
dreis, and other cIreut, iſtances Pre: Paratory to the enjo! 
ment of this pleaſure, icarcely !. 
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Ve a moment for re- 
flexton. Day afier day is ſpent © In the ſame toilſome 
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round, till a habit is form: ed, U F Ch renters diſttpation 
nece i ary to Cnc ence, One week without it would pro- 


bably induce © _ TOE dess of ſpirits „ Which might termi- 
nate in de pair ard ſuicide. W. hen the mind has ro 
anchor, it will ſuffer a kind of ſhipwreck; it will fink 
nv hirtpools, and be diſhed on rock: What 
is lite or its enjoyments without joiiled principles, laude 
able purpoſes, mental exertions, and internal comfort : 
It is merely a vapour, or to drop the language of fgure 
on ſo ſerious a Lbject, it 15 a late worſe than no 
ince it policies « reitleis Oer ( r 
nothing but michry. 

I 'ver y ſeriouily recommend, therefore, to all who wiſh 
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to enjo y their exinence, (and who entertains rot that 


- ntity, 


den productive of 


— 


with ?) that they fhould 2CQUING not oaly a power of 
bearing, but Ot Ll IF - a | eat! Are In dem; orarv Glitu de . 


parary L,*t Aim 
not repine when he is alone, but leara to feta value on 
the golden moments. It is then that he is enabled to 
ſtady himſelf and the world around him. It is then 
that he has an opportunity of ſeeing things as the „are, 


Every One muſt, indecd, 1610 times be 7 


0 


4408 


and of rem Oving the deceitful veil, whi ich al: moſt every 
thing aſſumes in the buſy ſcene of worldly e employments. 
Ihe ſoul is enabled to retice into herielf, and tc exert 
thoſe energies, which are always attended with ſublime 
pleaſure. She is enabled ta ſee the dependent, frail, 
and wretched ſtate cf man as the child of nature, and 
cited by her diſcovery to implore grace and protection 

trom 
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fiom the Lord of the univerſe. They, indeed, who f, 
from ſolitude, can ſeldom be religious; for religion re- 
quires meditation. They may be ſaid to live withou: 
God in the world; not, it is true, from atheiſtical prin- 
ciples, but from a careleſſneſs of diſpoſition; a truly de 
plorable fate, the conſciouſneſs of which could not ta: 
to cloud the gaicty of thoſe halcyon beings, who ipor: 
in the ſunſhine of unremitted pleaſure. 

I may, I believe, afiert, that the love of pleaſure, 
the follies of faſhion, and the extravagancics of dis 
ſip ation, are greater enemies to religion, than all tio 
writers who have endeavoured to attract notice by at 
ta king Chriſtianity. Many, it is to be feared, oe 
lived and died in the regions of gaiety, without ever 
having felt a ſenſe of religion. Prayers, ſermons, 
churches, the clergy, and the goſpel, were things which 
never track then, and from which they received 
more impreſlion than a blind man from the exhibition 
of a pageant. To fecl the tine ſenſibilities of devotlon, 
it is neceſſary to commune with our own hearts, upon 
our beds, and to be ſtill. If we had but COUrage t 
withdr; uw ourſelves from the world, we Mould often fd 
in our ſtudy, and on our knees, ſuch pleaſures as ie 

world cannot give. 

I may alſo add, that few will be found to diſpla 
prudence or conſiſtency of conduct, who do not ſor 

ies ſtep aſide from the tumult of the throng, to cos, 
ſider cooily their circumſtances and ſitu ation. i. fe c can 
not proceed fortuitouſly without 1 incurring mome! 
danger. Plans of cor duct mult be formed, DFecaut, 
taken, errors retrieved, and the probabi N of forur 
conſidered. But all this requires thought, and though 
rc:iremen 4 

Not only religion, virt ue, a and prudence, will bo 
moted by occaficn al iolitude, but a reliſh will be gin 
to the rational en oyments of a pleaſurable life. Vic 
ſitude is eſfential to every ſtate of durable enjayn. 
He who has fpent a little part of his time is, 
cloſet, or in his groves, will partake of the gaietic- « 
tie aſſembly with freſh delight, as a man, v hen h. 


hungry, inds an additional flavour in his « daily fe. 
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But it muſt be remembered, that, in recommending 
ſolitude, I mean only occaſional ſolitude. There is no 
doubt but that man 1s made for action, and that his 
duties and pleaſures are often moſt numerous and moſt 
important amidſt the buſy hum of men. Many vices, 
and manu corrupt diſpoſitions, have been fotltcred in a 
ſolitary life. Monkery is not favourable to human 
nature or human happineſs; but neither 15 unlimited 
diſhpation, Cautions and remedies mutt always be 
applied, where the greateſt danger appears. And I 
think it will admit no diſpute, but that, in this age and 

nation, men are much more likely to be injured by too 
conſtant an intercourſe with the world, than by too 
much retirement. 

But nothing without moderation 1s durable or wiſe. 
Let there be a ſwzet interchange of retirement and aſlo- 
ciation, of repoſe and activity. A few hours ſpent every 
day by the votaries of pleai! Ire in ſerious medi tation, 
would render their Pl eaſure Pure, a1 nd more unmixed 
with miſery. It would give them knowledg2, fo that 
they would ſee how far they might advance in their pur- 
ſuit without danger; and reſolution, fo that they might 
retreat when danger approached. It would teach them 
how to live; a knowledoe, which, indeed, they think 
they poſitis already; and it would alſo teach them, what 
they are often too little ſolicitous to learn, how to die. 


No. XRXXVIIIT REFLECTIONS. ON THE. ART 
OF PHYSIC. 


vv E cannot help feeling a pleaſure, mixed indeed 
with ſevere repret, while we look back on the 
Antediluvim World, and read the fabulous accounts of 
a golden age. The abſcnce of that natural evil, which 
has ever fince infuſed into. the cup of human felicity 
a bitter mixture, muit have rendered exiſtence an un- 
interrupted pl lcafare, and he ghtened every actual en- 
joyment, by adm: King the comfortable reflection, that 
preſent indulgence was not to be paid for by future pain. 
Vor. | # 1 Put, 
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But, alas! the golden age exiſted only in the re— 
gions of poetry. Moral evil ſoon made its appearance 
in an animal io imperfect as man, and had an imme- 
diate tendency to produce natural. The gratification 
of the animal appetites was, for obvious reaſons, con— 
nected with pleaſure; and, in order to prolong or im- 
prove that pleaſure, men had recourſe to refinement 
and exceſs. Theſe not only ſuperinduced diſeaſe, but 
occaſioned an imbecility, that rendered it more difficult 
to be removed. 

Man, furniſhed by nature with a greater ſuſcepti- 
bility of pleaſure than was indulged to other animals, 
was poſſeſſed likewiſe of a ſuperior ſagacity, which 
enabled him to modify and heighten his enjoyments 
with al! the ſubtlety of art. His boaſted reaſon became 
the pander of his appetites. A taſte for ſimple food and 
ſimpie manners, the one the belt preſervative of health, 
the other of innocence, was loſt amid the acquired ad— 

vantages of civilization. 

The human body, even in the earlieſt ages, and be— 
fore the univerſal prevalence of luxury, was indeed ex- 
poſed to various diſeaſes. Its comp licated Organizatr n 
rendered its motions eaſy to be retarded or obſtructed by 
the unavoidable influence of an atmoſphere. We find 
that animals, who approach nearly to a ſtate of nature, 
are yet ſlubje ct to a variety of diſtempers. The moſt u(t .1! 
auxiliary of man is known to labour under many vielen: 
diſorders, though his food is a pure, vegetable pro- 
duction, preteniea to him in its higheſt perfection, and 
unadulterated by the hand of man. In the infancy of th- 
world, it may rea '2abiy be concluded from analog 
the body was produced in a ſtronger and ſounder fate, 
than after the lapſe of many thoutand ages, when vis 
has contaminated the very ſources of population. Fr: 
from the hand of plaſtic nature, the body was not only 
more beautiful and proportionate, but lefs diſpoſed 
admit morbid commixtures, and better enabled to cane, 
them. Vet even then, the effects of the weather, ot e- 
cidents, of long faſting, or repletion, were necciiali.; 
felt, and were followed by diſcaſe. 

Expoſed to wants, to external dangers, and internal 

eaknefles, the impatient mind of man ſoon applies 
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itſelf to the invention of arts, which taught compen— 
dious methods of ſupply, of defence, and of reme dy. 
The uſe of iron, once difcove cred, gave him the ſupce 
riority of a more elevated order of beings over thoſe to 
whom it continued unknown, and the dominion which 
he acquired over the brutes, exalted him ſtiil higher in 
the ſcale of dignity and power. But though labour was 
facilitated and ſecurity obtained, yet neither mechanical 
1agenuity, nor the protection gained by adventitious 
power, could allay the heat of a fe ver, or aſſuage the 
violence of pain; evils which attacked hum in the hours 
of his repoſe, and found their way to him through the 
walls of the rampart or the caſtle. 

The perſonal feelings of the ſufferer, and the anxiety 
of thote who were molt nearly allied to him by the ties 
of blood and affection, incited the ſpirit of induſtry and 
reſearch to procure alleviation, Charms and amulets 
were the firſt expedients ſuggeſted to the rude mind of 
the barbarian, ever more inclined to indulge che de— 
10 why hopes of ſuperſtition, than to liſten to the voice 

; ſober reaſon, But even thefe expedients, inadequate 
25 they appeared, were yet often productive oi Di ne- 
cial effocts. Many ditorders, it no! quite imaginaay,; 
derived much of their violence from che force of in uh 
natton, From the ſame ſcurce their cure was to be 
obtained. A bead worn a certain time, an inug nihcant 
ceremony performed with che rituals of oy ertition, 

uld rot effect any wamcciate alteration in the animal 
conemy; but they 2 gave enſe ta the mi. d of the ffs 
fe rer, and, by reftoring cheerfulneſs and Pirits, ofen 
became really efficacious. 

Nor were theſe fanciful method of gu confined to 
ti. ages of ignorance. They who are cqueinted wiih 
vulgar life, as it appears at pretent, and the manners 
er thoſe who reſide at a diſtance fron the capital, muſt 
:ave obſerved a variety of f. Pardlitiou practices ſcarce 
to be equalled in ablurcity by che rudeſt untignas. 
there are, for inſtance, man, method of cering an 
ague, without internal or externa! application. he 
poor patient has recourſe to ſome ag IN A2tron, who! 
like the god of phyſic, profeſſes the arts of medicine 


and prophecy; and he ſecks not the aid of there er 
I 2 Piaye 
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practitioner, while he can obtain the ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance of a charm, He waits without reluctance for 
relief; the diſorder decreaſes by the effects of time and 
conſtitutional vigour; the credit of the cure is given to 
the charm : he recoinmends it in his turn to others, and 
ſuperſtition prevails in an enlightened age, amid all the 
triumphs of truth and philoſophy. 

Medicine was however early cultivated ns an art, 
founded on certain principles, and confided in by the 
ſenſible part of mankind as the moſt probable means of 
relief. Ihe ſlaughter of victims for ſacrifice, and of 
animals for food, gave an opportunity of inſpecting 
the parts of organized bodies, which bore a great ana- 
logy to the human conſtitution. Chirurgery and phy- 
ſic derived from this ſource equal opportunities for im— 
provement. Indeed, it is preſumed, that chirurgical 
operations were the. firſt efforts of the medical art. 
External maladies, as they were moſt viſible, called 
more immediately for relief; and external application 
was the eaſieſt and moſt obvious to reflection. Both 
branches ef the art, long after its invention, were 
united in the ſame profeſſor, as they uſually are at pre- 
ſent among our rural practitioners. There is indeed 
ſuficient reaſon for their combination, ſince a ſkill in 
them, muſt, in great meaſure, reſult from a know- 
ledge of the ſame principles; yet, at the ſame time, 
each of them will probably be carried to a greater 
height, when ſeparately purſued by different perſons. 

This indeed ſeems to accord with the deciſions of ex- 
perience; for, of thoſe who have arrived at finguiar 
eminence in either of theſe arts, few have choſen to 
invade the province of the other, Cheſelden did not 
preſcribe in a fever, nor did Radcliffe undertake an 
amputation, 

The Greeks, whoſe happy polity was admirably 
| adapted to call forth all thoſe fine qualities of the mind 
| with which they were fingulary furniſhed by nature, 
advanced not only the ornamental arts of painting, 
poetry, and ſculpture, to perfection, but cultivated the 
uſeful one of phyſic with a ſucceſs, which has enabled 
the moderns to make their boaſted improvements, 
The writings of Hippocrates, though, for obyious rea- 
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ſons, ſlighted by the buſy practitioner, are held in hich 
eſtimation by the learned phyſician. And if the pre- 
icriptions of the Cöan ſeem to want ſimplicity, and 
fail of their effect at this period and in our climate ; 
yet have they been of eſſential ſervice to the art, by 
introducing what 1s called the N r method in 
the place of the empirical; and their failure as reme- 
dies may be reaſonably attributed to the alterations 
which the human frame is found to undergo in the re- 
volution of ages, by a general change of dietetic regi— 
men; by removing to different climates, and incor po- 
rating with races of me n, who ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt even in their bodily organization, 
Though the writings of the ancie "ns, of the Greciin 
Hippocrates and Galen, and of the Arabian Rs 
and Avicenna, are often talked of by the modern pro- 
feſſor, yet are they ſeldom read. Experience, which, 
after all, is the ſureſt teſt of utility, ſeems to juſtiſy the 
neglect. Practical medicine is leſs indebted to books, 
than any other liberal art. The occaſional varieties of 
diſtempers are infinite; their complications diſguiſe 
them, and often produce a new ſpecies, or one "that 
has' never been deſcribed with accuracy. He who has 
recourie to ſyſtems, is at a ſtand when he ſecs a ſy mptom 
unobſerved before; but he who has ſtudied nature in the 
original, knows how to change his intentions, and adapt 
endleſs remedies to the endleſs \ varicty of diſorders, Vet 
theory ſhould certainly go before practice in the pre- 
paration for this pre! and the phyſtcian, who 
has not read a great deal in hi. youth, i appear not 
only illiberal but groſsly ignorant. 
From many iimilarinitances, Radcliffe may be feleed 
to prove, that great pr: tetie al ſkill, as well as fame in 
this art, is atizinable merci by the alu of experimental 
phyſiology. He indecd, it is ſaid, was a genius in 
medicine. To bocks he owed but little, and was am- 
bitious to appear leſs indebted to them than he really 
was. He knew, it is true, that experience, the ſaſelt 
guide after the mind is prepared for her inſtructions 
by previous inſtitution, is apt, without ſuch prepara- 
tion, to degenerate to a vulgar and preſumptuous 
empiriciſm. He therefore laid a foundation of general 
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and {bara knowledge derived from books, on which 
he er-cted a noble ſuperſtructure, with materials ſup— 
plied by oviervation. He certainly poſſeſſed, in an 
eminent degree, a figacity which nature had beſtowed. 
But he Was net a man of profound and accurate ſci- 
ence. Perhaps, like many of his profeſſion, he owed 
a great part of his {ame and fortune to the caprice of 
faſhion, and the concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances, If he did not, by his own diſcoveries, advance 
the boundaries of knowledge, he took the wiſeſt me— 
thods for its improvement at his death, by the molt 
ample benefactions to the univeriity of Oxford, 
Through the wiſdom of their application, he flill con— 
tin ues to promote the benevolent purpoſes of the medi- 
cal proſeſſion, in a general infirmary, raiſed there by 
his poſthumous bounty. Science pratefully attributes 
to the ſame ſource, a library and obſervatory, happily 
placed in a centrical ſituation, whence the ſtreams of 
knowledge, like the blood circulating from the heart, 
inay be generally d iffuſed. Oxford has indeed been long 
in pcficiion of advantages favourable to the ſtudy oi 
Liecretic phyiic, but ſcarcely afforded any opportunities 
for practical information, till the erection of the Rad- 
cliviagn infirmary. And now, fince the clinical lecture 
is eſtablithed in it, the ſtudents will no longer be con- 
ſtrained to ſeek improvement in the hoſpitals of the ca- 
pital, or at 2 remote univerſity, 

Academi.ai honours are conferred on this profeſſion, 
and it commonly leads to wealth and popular eſteem ; 
but it was not ſo honourable among the Romans as 
among us, and all the modern nations of Europe. 
It was commonly in the hands cf ſlaves, and Antonius 
Muſa is almoſt the only phyſician in the golden age of 
learning who is honourably mentioned. With reſpect 
to the celebrated Celſus, though a molt elegant writer, 
he is ſuppoſed to have flourithed at a later pericd, and 
under Tiberius. He was not indeed a profeſſed phyſi— 
cian. He did not practiſe phyſic; but ſtudied it as a 
Hberal ſcholar in purſuit of univerſal knowledge. He 
wrote on philoſophical ſubjects, on civil law, on the 
military art, and on agriculture, His treatiſe de Re 
Medica formed but a ſmall part of his anions la- 

ours, 
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bours, and is by many conſidered rather as a tranſlation 
than an original compoſition. The honour paid to him, 
was paid to the ſcholar and not to the phyſician only. 
But in whatever light the profeſſion was formerly view- 
ed, it now poileſſes the rank and eſteem which it de— 
ſerves. Our phyſicians have uſually united polite learn— 
ing with phyſiological knowledge. Many beides Lin- 
acre, Mead, Freind, and Akenſide, have been no leſs 
celebrated in the frhoak of humanity than of ſcience, 
and have been favoured by Apollo as much in their po— 
etical as in their medical capacity. 

Harvey, from whom 1s derived one of the nobleſt 
diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, has greatly contri— 
huted to promote, among phyticians, the cultivation 
of polite literature, together with the ſhill peculiar to 
the medica] profeſſion, By inſtituting an annual Latin 
oration, he has rendered a knowledge of the elegance 
of that language neceſſary to thoſe of the faculty, who 
are deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed as men of taſte. As 
it might fall to the lot of any individual to ſpeak on St. 
Luke's day, each has been ſolicitous of retaining that 
claſſical learning, which 15 too often forgotten, even 
by men of ſenſe and judgment, ſoon after their eman— 
cipation from ſcholaſtic reſtraint. In purſuit of this end, 
they have formed a taſte for claſſical works, and have 
been the patrons, the admirers, and the compoſers of 
the moſt elegant productions. Indeed, in no order are 
there to be found individuals better informed, more 
polite, humane, and ingenious, than among the phy- 
ſicians. 

At the ſame time it is but juſt to add, that there 
have. been great numbers, and ſome among them not 
unpopular, who were diltinguiſhed only by ſuperior 
avarice, impudence, folly, ignorance, and affectation; 
by qualities, which, though they can hardly fail to 
render them faſhionable, are in themſelves effeminate 


and deſpicable. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that many of thoſe, whoſe bu- 


ſineſs it is to combine and adminiſter medicines accord- 


ing to the preſcription of others, have, by the benefit of 
long obſeryation, acquired real ſkill; and, though they 
I 4 have 
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have not to boaſt the advantage of a very liberal edu- 
cation, are yet juſtly eſteemed as experimental phy- 
ſicians. Theſe conſtitute a very numerous claſs in the 
community, and as they are commonly appealed to in 
the firſt inſtance, and entirely depended upon by the 
middle and inferior ranks, their medical inſluence is, 
on the wiole, more extenſive than that of thoſe who 
hold a higher place in the national eſtimation. 

When we turn our attention to the loweſt order of 
practition ICIS, EmPIEIC s and pretenders, we ſee this no- 
ble art moſt diſgracet fully petr erted. It is indeed much 
to be lamented, that th e inferior and more numerous 
Claſſes of mat kind, ho are molt expoſed to accidents, 
and who have the Hat it alleviations, are conſtrained 
by indigence to ſeek relief from men, who have no 
other preparation for the exerciſe of this important art, 
but the hamble employment of macerating drugs in a 
mortar, tying labels to the necks of phials, conveying 
medicines to patients, ſweeping a warehouſe, or kind- 
ling the fires of a laboratory. Such are often the molt 
daring in the treatment of maladies, for ignorance 13 
naturally prefumptuous. Charity has however ſtept in 
to remedy the evil; and numerous hoſpitals, ſcattered 
over the face of our country, have at once afforded an 
extenſive held for the exertion of benefhcence, and the 
beſt ſchools for the improvement of medicine. In 
theſe places ſkilful phyſicians preſide, and the poor 
have the advantage of regular attendance, of freth and 
unadulterated medicines, of proper diet and cleanli— 
neſs, in a manner highly favourable to cure, and vchich 
can hardly be ſurpaſſed by the conveniences of opu- 
lence. 

Like the pretenders to mph in religion, there 
are many who boldly enter on the practice of this art, 
totally deſtitute of preparatory inſtruction, and who 
make a merit of their defect. Without even thoſe few 
lights, which may be occaſionally obtained in the courſo 
of a ſervile apprenticeſhip, they aſſume all the im- 
portance or ſufficiency, and dictate with an oracular 
confidence. gainſt theſe vultures of mankind, againi! 
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theſe harpies of ſociety, who ſcatter pain and death 
arcund, 
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around, under pretence of affording relief; and who, 
for the ſake of ſupporting an unbecoming parade in 
life, not only delude, but deſtroy thoſe who apply to 
them as to friends, under the pre{Jure of the heavieſt 
calamities, every honeſt mind muſt feel an indignant 
ſentiment. The loſs occaſioned by the deceiver, who 
preys on the poſſeſſions of his f llow-creatures, may be 
repaired by ſubſequent induſtry or good fortune; but 
deception, in this initance, is uſually followed by de— 
ſtruction. 

But how ſhall an evil thus generally felt and com- 
plained of, be obviated, without an infringement of 
civil liberty; that boaſted privilege, of which we are 
ſometimes more jealoully tenacious than of health and 
life? Admonition is ineffectual; for of thoſe who 
ſuffer, few have not been apprized of the danger of 
truſting to empiriciſm. 

The progreſs of empirical fame and ſucceſs is eaſily 
traced, though not eatily retarded, A powerful me» 
dicine is exhibited to ſome wretched individual, whoſe 
indigence induces him to be grateful for the notice and 
aſſiſtance of the ignorant. If his complaint is removed, 
as it would otherwiſe have been by the ſilent operation 
of time, h- 1s triumphantly dragged forth to public 
view, and his name is added to atteit the wonderful 
efficacy of the pretender's noſtrum. Ihe regular prac- 
titioner is inſulted. Facts ſpeak for themſelves, and 
even men of ſenſe hear and believe. The gaping crowd 
preſs round the mountebank, and ſwallow the doſe of 
death with avidity, led on by the ſunſhine of deluſve 
hope, like the poor fluttering intect, that is allured to 
its own deſtruction by a decentul blaze 

The wiſdom and authority of the legiſlature might, 
indced, leſſen ' or remove the evil. But it has never 
yet interfered, not only from an unwillingneſs to mul- 
tiply reſtraints in a free country, but perhaps from a 
doubt whether ſome equivalent advantage may not ariſe 
from the liberty of attempting medical experiments. 
It is a truth ſomewhat mortifying to the regular vota- 
ries of ſcience, that many of the moſt important. diſ- 
coveries have been made by the ignorant aud by 
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chance. Thoſe who have been taught to adhere to 
ſyſtems are ſometimes too much attached to the ſtraight 
and known path, to permit themſelves to venture even 
on proper deviation, While the uneducated experi- 
mentaliſt, a ſtranger to the prepoſſeſſions unavoidably 
derived from learning, is almoſt ſure to acquire the merit 
of originality. Unacquainted with the paths of thoſe 
who have gone before, he is under a neceſſity of pur- 
ſuing a track of his own. He 1s commonly bewildered, 
it is true, but yet it ſometimes happens, that he finds 
out a ſhorter or more agreeable road. In the infinite 
trials which his boldaat inſtigates him to make, he 
blunders on a uſeful diſcovery, which would never have 
been known to the more expert and cautious. Unfor- 
tunate individuals ſuffer in the courſe of his inquiries, 
but the community at large 1s ſometimes benefited by 
an acceſſion to experimental knowledge. 

In no profeſſion is it more deſirable, that there 
ſhould be examinations previous to a licence to prac- 
tice. 'The want of a ſtrict examination will render this 
profeſſion low and contemptible, which was once highiy 
and deſervedly honoured. 

It was indeed natural that medicine ſhould be highly 
honoured, and its firſt inventors or 1mprovers exalted 
to gods and demigods. As life itſelf is of ſmall va- 
lue without health, no wonder the reſtorers of health 
were ranked among the beſtowers of life. The pro- 
feſſion ought always to obtain a high rank in the ſcale 
of civil ſubordination. In this inſtance the moderns 
act more wiſely than the antient Romans, if there 
is truth in the maxim, that honour is the nurſe of 
arts, | 

It is however greatly to be regretted, that popular 
eſteem is often miſplaced, and rather tends to encou- 
rage bold, preſumptuous, and unbluſhing ignorance, 
than to raiſe merit from the vale of obſcurity. Faſhion, 
it 1+ allowed, has contributed more to the eſtabliſhment 
of many celebrated phyſicians, than any ſuperiority of 
knowledge that they poſſeſſed. This popularity, how- 
ever, has ſometimes been the cauſe of that merit, 
of which it ought to have been the effect. It ha; 

given 
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given men of moderate abilities and attainments, ſuch 
numerous and extenſive opportunities of improving by 
experience, as could not be obtained by the able, 
yet unemployed. 

Faſhion may be allowed to rule with abſolute ſway 
in her proper province, in the mundus muliebris; but 
let her not dictate in matters ſo important as the means 
of reſtoring health. Among phyſicians of integrity and 
liberal education, let her ſelect whom ſhe pleaſes ; but 
let her not ſet aſide the votary of icience and philo- 
ſophy, to aſk the advice of the needy, the illiterate, the 
bold empiric. 


No. XXXIX. ON THF MEANS OF RENDERING 
OLD AGE HONOURABLE AND COMFORTABLE. 


— 


T is a melancholy conſideration that man, as he 

advances in life, degenerates in his nature, and 
gradually loſes thoſe tender teelings, which conſtitute 
one of his higheſt excellencies. Ihe tear of ſenſibility, 
ſaid Juvenal, is the moit honourable chartacteriſtic of 
humanity. 

Whatever real pain may ſometimes be occationed by 
ſenſibility, is in general counterbalanced by agreeable 
ſenſations, which are not the le ſincere and ſoothing, 
becauſe they do not excite the joy of thoughtleſs mer- 
riment. The anguiſh of the ſympathetic heart is keen, 
but no leſs exalted are its gratifications. Notwithfland- 
ing all that has been faid on the happincts of a phleg- 
matic diſpoſition, every one who has formed a true eſti- 
mate of things will deprecate it as a curſe that degrades 
his nature. It is the negative happineſs of the dullett 
of quadrupeds doomed to the vileſt drudgery. Who 
would with to be a Baotian whote lot had fallen in 
Attica? 

Wretched however as is the ſtate, when the heart 
ceates to feel the quick vibrations of love and pity, we 
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are all haſtening to it by that law of our nature, which 
obliges us, when arrived at a certain point of perfection, 
to recede with retrograde rapidity from all that gave 
us the power of pleating or receiving pleaſure, But if 
old age were attended only with the deprivation of 
amlable qualities, the loſs of ſenſibility might often 
be eſteemed a happineſs to the individual, as it would 
prevent him from feeling one of the greateſt of natural 
and undeſerved calamities. But the truth is, the ab- 
fence of all that is lovely is ſometimes ſupplied by all 
that is odious; as in the ſeaſon of winter, the verdure 
and muſic of the foreſt are not only no more, but are 
ſucceeded by the howling of the blaſt, and the dreary 
proſpect of nakedneſs and horror. Old age, though 
dead to many plealing ſenſations, is Rill moſt feelingly 
alive to pain. 

Of theſe evils part is derived from nature and is in- 
evitable, and part from an erroneous conduct, which 
may be regulated by reaſon and philoſophy. 

When the body becomes debilitated by age, languor 
or pain mult neceſſarily enſue. Bodily infirmities gra- 
dually impair the ſtrength of the mind. Uneaſy ſenſa— 
tions, continued for a long time, ſour the native ſweet- 
neſs of the temper, And the peeviſhneſs, the moroſe- 
neſs, and the ſeverity which charaQterize the laſt ſtage 
of life, however diſguſtful, arc to be palliated, and no 
more deſerve to be cenſured as voluntary faults, than 
the aching of the joints. They are the natural reſult 
of mental pain, and follow from a wounded mind, no 
leſs ſpontaneouſly or unavoidably, than blood guſhes 
from the inciſion of an artery. They diſturb tran- 
quillity, and poiſon convivial enjoyment ; but they 
ought to be patiently borne with, if not from motives 
of humanity, yet from the conſideration, that the day 
is not far diſtant, when we fhall ſtand in need of the 
ſame indulgence. And we may hereafter experimentally 
know how cutting to the heart are the impatient re- 
proaches of thoſe, who are bound by the ties of conju- 
gal, filial, and domeſtic duty, to ſooth us under the 
preſſure of calamity, and, as the pious poet expreſſes it, 
to rock the cradle of declinin gage. 


But 
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But experience proves, that old age is not always at- 
tended with natural infirmity. Original ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution, or habitual temperance, often produce a green 
old age. In this caſe, the odious qualities uſually attri- 
buted to that period, are without excuſe. Proportionate 
improvement ſhould be the effect of long obſervation 
and experience. The vice of avarice, the characteriſtic 
diſtinction of the laſt tage of life, is then more than ever 
unreaſonable. It is no leſs abſurd, as it has often been 
| ſaid, than to provide a greater quantity of ſtores, the 
r.carer the voyage approaches to its concluſion. It is 
alſo the ſource of many other deteitable diſpoſitions, Tt 
habituates the heart to ſuffer the ſight of woe without 
commiſeration; becauſe pity prompts to relieve, and re- 
lief is attended with expence. Hardneſs of heart, like 
all its other tendencies, 15 increaſed by voluntary indul- 
gence, and he who has long diſregarded the happineſs 
or miſery of thoſe who were allied to him by the com- 
mon tie of humanity, will ſoon become unkind amon 
his nearer connections, cruel to his family and friends, 
and more cruel to himſelf. 

Another quality, which cauſes the old m-n to be 
avoided by thoſe, who are moſt capable of aftording him 
amuſement, is an unreaſonable auſteritv of manners. A 
ſtranger to the feelings of youth, and forgetful that he 
once was young, he judges even the innocent ſallies of 
lively ſpirits, and a warm heart, by the ſevereſt dictates 
of rigid prudence. His judgment, however, he finds is 
little attended to by thoſe, who are addreſſed on all fides 
by a more alluring voice. He becomes impatient and 
querulous. He condemns every thing that is produced 
in the preſent times, and extols the faſhions, the diver- 
ſions, the dreſs, the manners, the learning, the taſte, that 
prevailed in the days of his youth, and which appeared 
to him ſuperior to thoſe of the preſent times, ſolely be- 
cauſe his powers of perception were then more lively and 
acute; the very reaſon why the preſent appear with ſuch 
irreſiſtible charms in the eyes of his grandſon. 

For the natural evils of old age, relief is to be ſought 
from the phyſician rather than the moraliſt. But phi- 
loſophy can aſſuage the pain which it cannot cure. It 
can ſuggeſt reſlections, which operate like balſam on the 
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wounds of the mind. It can teach us to bear thoſe evil; 
which it canot remove, and, by calling forth our powers 
of reſiſtance, enable us to alleviate the load. 

All, however, are not capable of receiving the benefits 
of philoſophy. Few but thoſe, whoſe underſtandings 
have been cultivated, and affections refined by liberal 
education, are able to underſtand or profit by the wiſe 
precepts of an Epictetus or a Cicero. Of ſtill greater 
efficacy than the philoſophy of theſe or any other writers, 
religion ſteps in to infuſe an ingredient into the bitter 
cup of life, which never fails to ſweeten it, and which 
15 adapted to the taſte of every human creature. 

Religion, indeed, is able of itſelf moſt effectually to diſ- 
ſipate the clouds, and to diffuſe a ſunſhine on the evening 
of life. But to thoſe who are converſant in literature, 
the celebrated treatiſe of Cicero may be collaterally re- 
commended as affording folid conſolation. Many moral 
treatiſes, however juit and pleaſing they may appear on 
the peruſal, are of little uſe in the conduct of life, and 
terminate in ſpeculative amuſement. But the IJreatiſe 
on Old Age preſcribes rules, and ſuggeſts ideas, which, 
if permitted to influence practice, muſt render that period 
of life truly pleaſing and honourable. Every old man, 
who withes to be wiſe and happy, and conſequently an 
object of reſpeR, ſhould turn it over, as Horace adviſes the 
ſtudent to peruſe the Greek volumes, by day and night. 
Nor can an ignorance of the Latin language be pleaded 
in excuſe for the omiſſion, fince the elegant tranſlation 0: 
Melmoth has preſerved all the meaning of the original, 
together with a great ſhare of its grace and ſpirit, 

The indigent and the uninſtructed cannot enjoy the 
additional benefit of pagan wiſdom ; but they have the 
comfort to know, that evangelical philoſophy is fully 
adequate to the cure of mental diſeaſe, and at the ſame 
time requires neither extraordinary abilities, nor the op- 
portunities of learned leiſure, nor the toil of ſtudy. An 
attendance upon the othces of religion, and on the du- 
ties of charity, at the ſame time that ir hlis up the va- 
cant hours of ſuperannuated life, wich that cheerfulne!s 
which ever attends laudable employment, tends to in- 
ſpire ideas of patience and reſignation. A'devotional 


taſte or ſpirit will afford the molt lively ans, 
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The turbulent pleaſures of youth may be ſucceeded by a 
religious fervour; by a flame which is capable of warm- 
ing the cold blood of age, and of affording ſatisfactions 
ſimilar in degree to thoſe of more youthful paſſions, 
without their danger or criminality. 

Thus may the dignity of age be ſupported. And 
upon its dignity greatly depends its happineſs. It is 
that alone which can repel the inſolence of youth, too 
often inſtigated by the levity of thoughtleſs health, to 
forget the reverence which among the ancients was 
thought due to the hoary head. It 1s really lamentable 
to obſerve in many families, the aged parent ſlighted 
and neglected, and, like an old-faſhioned piece of fur- 
niture, or uſeleſs lumber, thrown aſide with contempt. 
Such treatment is diſguſtingly unnatural ; bur it is not 
eaſily to be avoided, where there 1s no perſonal merit, 
no authority derived from ſuperior wiſdom to compen- 
ſate the want of attractive qualities. Tenderneſs and af- 
fection may be patient and aſſiduous; but who would not 
rather command the attention of reſpect, than excite the 
aid of pity ? For the ſake, however, of domeſtic happi- 
neſs, it ſhould be remembered, that the authoritative 
air of wiſdom mult be tempered with a ſweetneſs of man- 
ners; and it will be found, that the reverence which docs 
not exclude love, is the moſt deſirable. 

To preſerve the ſenſibility of youth at an advanced 
period is difficult ; becauſe reaſon and philoſophy, it is 
to be feared, can contribute little to its continuance. 
The loſs of it is a natural conſequence of decay. Much 
of the milk of human kindneſs, as it is often called, 
flows from a fine contexture of the nerves; a contexture 
which is broken, and a ſubtilty which is deſtroved by 
duration. 

Exceſs, however, precipitates the effects of time. 
Temperance in youth, together with the other advan— 
tages of that happy period, will protract its ſenſibility, 
And among the many arguments for early wiſdom, this 
muſt have great weight, that wiſdom in youth is uſually 
followed by happineſs in age. | 

Perhaps nothing may contribute more to prolong the 
amiable diſpoſitions of youth, than the retaining of a 
taſte for its innocent amuſements, We often grow old 
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in our ſentiments, before we are ſtricken in years. We 


accuſtom ourſelves to melancholy ideas of gradual de- 


cay, and before we are incapacitated for enjoyment, re— 
nounce the ſatisfaction which we might partake, Plea- 
ſurable ideas, no leſs than painful, are caught by ſympa- 
thy. He who frequents the circles of youth and cheerful— 
neſs, will find himſelf involuntarily inſpired with gaicty ; 
he will for a while forget his cares; his wrinkles will be 
ſmoothed, and his heart dilated. And though he will not 
experience the eſfect cf Medea's caldron in the renovation 
of his body, he will feel his mind, in a great meaſure, 
reftored to its former vigour and activity. 

he books we read in age will have a great influence 
on the temper, as well as on the conduct and the under- 
ſtanding. After a certain period, many of us, from 
motives of miſtaken propriety, cloſe our books of en- 
er ogra and peruſe nothing but thoſe ſcrious trea— 
tiſes, which, though proper at certain times, yet, when 
peruſed without variety, induce a ſettled melancholy, 
rather than a principled wiſdom. - W hy ſhould the ima- 
gination, that fertile ſource ct all that is delightful, be 
left uncultivated at a time when pleaſures become molt 
deficient? Why ſhoull the works of a Horace, a Virgil, 
a Homer, be laid aſide for the meditations of a Seneca 
and Antoninus? The judicious mixture of books ad- 
drefled to the fancy, with thoſe which enlighten the un- 
derſtanding, would increaſe the effect of both, at the 
ſame time that it would contribute to health and hap- 
pineſs by aftording lively pleaſure. 

Horace wiſhed that he might not ſpend his old age 
without his Iyre, Muſic is, indeed, a ſweet companion 
in every ſtage of life, but to the laſt it is peculiarly adapt - 
ed. It furniſhes employment without painful exertion, 
and, while it charms the ſenſe, ſooths the heart. 
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No. XL. ON THE HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC 
LIFE, 


— — 


N active life is expoſed to many evils, which can- 
not reach a ſlate of retirement; but it is found, 
by the uniform experience of mankind, to be, upon the 
whole, productive of the moſt happineſs. All are 
leſirous of avoiding the liſtleſſneſs of an unemployed 
condition. With neither the incentives of ambition, of 
fame, of intereſt, nor of emulation, men eagerly ruſh 
upon hazardous and painful enterpriſes. 'T here is a 
quick ſucceſhon of ideas, a warm flow of ſpirits, an 
animated ſenſation, conſequent on exertion, which am- 
ply compenſates the fatigue of attention, and the cha- 
grin of diſappointment. 

One of the moſt aſeful effects of action is, that it 
renders repoſe a reeable. Perpetual reſt is pain of the 
molt intolerable kind. But a judicious interchange of reſt 
and motion, of indolent enjoyment an 1 ſtrenuous efforts, 
gives a true relith of !ife ; which, when too tranquil, is 
inſipid, and when too much agitated, diſguſtful. 

This ſweet repoſe, which is neceſſ ry to reſtore, by 
relaxing the tone of the weary mind, has been ſought 
for by the wiſeſt and greateſt of men at their own hre- 
ſide. Senators and herces have ſhut out the acelama— 
tions of an applauding world, to enjoy the prattling of 
their little ones, and to partake the endearments of fa- 
mily converfation. They knew that even their beſt 
friends, in the common intercourſe of life, were in ſome 
degree actuated by intereſted motives in diſplaying their 
aflection; that many of their followers applauded them 
in hopes of r. ward; and that the giddy multitude, how- 
ever zes lous, were not always judicious in their appro» 
bation. But the attentions paid them at their fire-tide, 
the ſmiles which exhilarated their own table, were the 
genuine reſult of undiſlembled love. 


The 
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The nurſery has often alleviated the fatigues of the 
bar and the ſenate-houſe. Nothing contributes more 
to raiſe the gently-pleaſing emotions, than the view gr 
infant innocence, enjoying the raptures of a game at 
play. All the ſentiments of uncontrolled nature diſpla- 
themſelves to the view, and furniſh matter for agreeable 
reflection to the mind of the philoſophical obſerver, 
To partake with children in their little pleaſures, is by 
no means unmanly, It is one of the pureſt ſources ©; 
mirth. It has an influence in amending the heart, 
which neceſlarily takes a tincture from the company tht 
ſurrounss us. Innocence as well as guilt is communi— 
cated and increaſed by the contagion of example. And 
the great author of evangelical philoſophy has taught us 
to emulate the ſimplicity of the infantine age. He 
ſeems indeed himſelf co have been delighted with young 
children, and found in them, what he in vain ſought 
among thoſe who judged themſelves their ſuperiors, un- 
polluted purity of heart. 

Among the great variety of pictures, which the vi- 
vid imagination of Homer has diſplayed throughout 
the Iliad, there is not one more plcaſing than the fa- 
mily-piece, which repreſents the parting interview be- 
tween Hector and Andromache, It deeply intereit; 
the heart, while it delights the imagination. The hero 
ceaſes to be terrible, that he may become amiable, 
We admire him while he {ſtands completely armed in 
the field of battle; but we love him more while he 13 
taking off his helmet, that he may not frighten hi; 
little boy with its nodding plumes. We are refreſhed 
with the tender ſcene of domeſtic love, while all 
around breathes rage and diſcord. We are pleaſed to 
ſee the am, Which is ſhortly to deal death and de- 
ſtruction among a hoſt cf foes, employed in careſſing an 
infant ſon with the embraces of paternal love. A pr0- 
feſled critic would attribute the pleaſing effect entirely 
to contraſt; but the heart has declared, previouſly to 
the inquiries of criticiſm, that it is chiefly derived from 


the ſatisfation, which we naturall, take in veholcing 


great characters engaged in tender and amiable em- 
ploy ments. 


But, 
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But, after all that is ſaid of the purity and the ſolidity 
of domeſtic pleaſures, they unfortunately appear, to a 
creat part of mankind, infipid, unmanly, and capable 
of ſatisfying none but the weak, the ſpiritleſs, the inex- 
perienced, and the effeminate. The pr-tenders to wit 
and modern philoſophy are often found to renounce the 
received opinions of prudential conduct; and, while 
they affect a ſuperior liberality, to regulate their lives 
by the moſt ſelfiſh principles. Whatever appears to 
have little tendency to promote perſonal pleaſure and 
advantage, they leave to be performed by thoſe ſimple 
individuals, who are dull enough, as they ſay, to purſue 
the journey of life by the ſtraight road of common ſenſe. 
It is true, they will allow, that the world mult te re- 
pleniſhed by a perpetual ſucceſſion ; and it is no leſs 
true, that an offspring, once introduced into the world, 
requires all the care of painful attention. But let the 
taſk be reſerved for meaner ſpirits. If the paſſions can 
be gratified without the painful conſequences of ſup- 
porting a family, they eagerly ſeize the indulgence, 
But the toil of education they leave to thoſe whom they 
deem fools enough to take a pleaſure in it. There will 
always be a ſufficient number, ſay they, whoſe folly 
wil! lead them, for the ſake of a lilly aſſion, called 
virtuous love, to engage in a life of perpetual anxiety. 
The fool's paradiſe, they add with deriſion, will never 
be deſerted. | 

Preſumptuous as are all ſuch pretenders to newly- 
invented ſyſtems of life and conduct, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed they will think themſelves ſuperior to Cicero. 
Yet Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, ſelt the 
tenderneſs of conjugal and paternal attachment, and 
acknowledged that; at one time, he received no ſatis- 
txction in any company but that of his wife, his little 
daughter, and, to uſe his own epithet, his HONIED 
young Cicero. The great Sir Thomas More, whom 
nobody will ſuſpect of narrowneſs of mind, who by a 
very ſingular treatiſe evinced, that he was capable of 
thinking and of chuſing for himſelf, has left it on re- 
cord, that he devoted a great ſhare of his time, from 
the united motives of duty and delight, to the amuſe- 
ment of his children. 1 
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It will be objected by thoſe, who pretend to have 
formed their ideas of life from actual obſervation, that 
domeſtic happineſs, however pleaſing in deſcription, like 
many a poetic dream, is but an alluring picture, defign- 
ed by a good heart, and painted in glowing colours 
by a lively fancy. The conſtant company, they urge, 
even of thoſe we love, occaſions an infipidity. Inſi- 
pidity grows into diſguſt, Diſguſt, long continued, 
fours the temper. Peeviſhneſs is the natural conſe- 
quence. The domeſtic circle becomes the ſcene of dif- 
pute. Mutual antipathy is ingenious in deviſing mu— 
tual torment. Sullen ſilence or malignant remarks fill 
up every hour, till the arrival of a ſtranger cauſes a tem- 
porary reſtraint, and excites that good humour which 
ought to be diſplayed among thoſe, whom the bonds of 
affection and blood have already united, 

Experience, indeed, proves that theſe remarks are 
ſometimes verified. But that there is much domeſtic 
miſery, is no argument that there is no domeſtic hap- 
pineſs, or that the evil may not be removed. 

Natural ſtupidity, natural ill-temper, acquired ill- 
habits, want of education, illiberal manners, and a 
neglect of the common rules of diſcretion, will render 
every ſpecies of intercourſe diſagreeable. When thoſe 
are united by connubial ties, who were ſeparated by 
natural and inherent diverſity, no wonder if that de— 
gree of happineſs, which can only reſult from a pro- 
per union, is unknown. In the forced alliance, which 
the poet of Venuſium mentions, of the ſerpent with 
the dove, of the tyger with the lamb, there can be no 
love. When we expatiate on the happineſs of the 9- 
meſtic groupe, we preſuppoſe that all who compoſe it 
are originally aſſimilated by affection, and are ſtill kept 
in union by diſcreet friendſhip. Where this is not the 
caſe, the cenſure mult fall on the diſcordant diſpoſition 
of the parties, and not on the eſſential nature of fa- 
mily intercourſe, 

To form, under the direction of prudence, and by 
the impulſe of virtuous love, an early conjugal attach- 
ment, is one of the belt ſecurities of virtue, as well as 
the moſt probable means of happineſs. The duties, 
which are powerfully called forth by the —_ of 
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huſband and father, are of that tender kind which in- 
ſpires goodneſs and humanity. He who beholds a wo- 
man whom he loves, and an helpleſs infant looking. up 
to him for ſupport, will not eaiily be induced to in— 
dulge in unbecoming extravagance, or devote himſelf 
to indolence. He who has a riſing family to intro- 
duce into a vicious world, will be cautious of ſetting a 
bad example, the contagion of which, when nit pro- 
ceeds from parental authority, muit be irreſiſtibly ma- 
lignant. Thus many who, in their individual and un- 
cennected ſtate, would probably have ſpent a life not 
only uſeleſs to others, but profligate and careleſs in it- 
ſelf, have become valuable members of the commu— 
nity, and have arrived at a degree of moral improve- 
ment, to which they would not otherwiſe have at- 
tained, 

The contempt in which domeſtic pleaſures have in 
modern times been held, is a mark of profligacy. It 
is alſo a proof of à prevailing ignorance of real enjoy- 
ment. It argues a defect in taſte and judgment, as 
well as in morals. For the general voice of the expe- 
rienced has in all ages declared, that the trucſt happi- 
neſs is to be found at home. 


No. XLI. oN THE ILL EFFECTS OF RIDICULEF, 


WHEN EMPLOYED AS A TEST OF TRUTH IN 
PRIVATE AND COMMON LIFE, 


— 


ORACE once happened to ſay with an air of le- 
: vity, that ridicule was more efficacious in decid- 
ing diſputes of importance, than all the ſeverity of ar- 
gument. Shafteſbury caught the idea, improved upon it, 
and advanced the doctrine, that ridicule is the teſt of 
truth. All thoſe who poſſeſſed one characteriſlic of man, 
in great perfection, RISIBILITY, but who were flender- 
ly furniſhed with the other, rationality, adopted the 


opinion with eagerneſs; for though to reaſon was difli- 
cult, to laugh was eaſy, 
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The admirers of the graces were glad of fo pleaſing 
a method of philoſophizing, and ſeized on it without. 
examination. They who admitted it, were under a 
neceſſity of ſmiling; and to ſmile, if not to laugh, 
was allowed to be graceful by the great legiſlator of 
decorum. 

The ſpeculative opinions of ſtudious men, however 
erroneous, often afford them innocent amuſement in 
their cloſets, without diffuſing any malignant influerce 
on the manners or happineſs of others. However in— 
tereſting to the philoſopher may be the dfſputes con- 
cerning liberty and neceſſity, or the nature of good and 
evil, they attract not the regard of thoſe who are api- 
tated in the buſy walk of life, by the common purſuit: 
of intereſt and pleaſure. The metaphyſician thinks his 
labours of great importance to the happineſs of mar- 
kind, and would be not a little mortified to find, that 
in the great numbers who compoſe the community tv 
which he belongs, and for wnote more immediate ec '- 
fication he conſumes the midnight oil, a very ſmall part 
knows that there ever exiſted ſuch men as Berkley cr 
Hume; and that, if they knew, and could underiia: 4 
their works, they would prefer the opportunity of earr- 
ing a penny, or enjoying a good dinner, to all the ad- 
vantage that ever could be derived from a conviction 
that matter exiſted not, or that the old principles ct 
morals were erroneous. 

But though this may be true of thoſe doctrinal opi- 
nions, which are too abſtracted for vulgar apprehen- 
ſion, vet it will be found, that there are ſpeculative 
notions, which, as they require no great improvement 
of underſtending to be comprehended, are adopted a, 
axioms as ſoon as propoſed, and permitted to influence 
the conduct of life. He who is a convert to material- 
iſm, a. doctrine of late unhappily recommended by v1:- 
tuous and. well-meaning writers, will certainly lose 
ſome reſtraints which operated favourably on his me- 
rals. It is true, the writer who thus gives it all the 
recommendation his ſubtlety can ſupply, though he 
ſpeaks the dictates of conviction, is perhaps not appa— 
rently corrupted. But a reaſonable cauſe may be a., 
ſigned for his eſcaping che effect of the poiſon wiicn 
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he bears about him. He is probably a man of letters; 
leads a life remote from violent temptations; has ac- 
quired habits of virtue ; and, perhaps, from the prac- 
tice of reaſoning and diſputztion, can maintain or ex- 
piode opinions, which concern the moſt important in- 
tereſts of his fellow-creatures, with all the indifference 
of a by-ſtander. But his opinions are plauſibly ſup- 
ported ; they are pleaſing to the lover of novelty ; they 
afford a fancied conſolation to the vicious, and they are 
read by thoſe who want a ſanction for flagitious con— 
duct, who wiſh to be furniſhed with arguments to make 
proſelytes to vice, and who are deſirous of ſilencing the 
voice of conſcience by the fallacies of ſophiſtry. They 
are read by the young and the gay, as a ſyſtem of phi- 
iofophy newly diſcovered, which far ſurpaſſes the anti- 
quated doctrines of the received moraliſt, and as fa- 
vourable to thoſe ideas, which they gladly embrace, on 
the expediency of unlimited indulgence. 

That ridicule is an infallible criterion of truth, is an 
opinion, from its peculiar correſpondency to the taſte 
of the greater part of mankind, much more prevalent, 
and therefore more detrimental in the common inter- 
courſe of life. 

Men deſtitute of delicacy, and that ſolid merit which 
is uſually accompanied with dithdence, often riſe to 
the higheſt eminence, acquire the largelt fortunes, fill 
the moit important offices, and give law to the ſenti— 
ments as well as practice of others, Theſe, judging 
from themſeves, have no adequate 1dea cf the dignity 
of human nature, and the comparative perfection of 
which it is capable. They perhaps have been uni— 
formly vicious, yet have had the temporal! reward of 
virtue; they have been ignorant, yet have been ad- 
mired for their wiſdom; they have deſpiſed ail the 
precepts of moral piloſophy, and by dint of that ef- 
frontery which natural want of feeling infpires, have 
rated themſelves to fame and fortune. Bold throvgh 
the natural preſumption of 1gnorance, and ſil} jarther 
erated by ſucceſs, by the flatterv, by the attentions 
which are paid to the moſt undeſerving proſperity, 


! 


— 


they learn to laugh at all the ſerious part of the world, 
who 
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who are defrauding their genius, as it is called, in the 
rigid ſervitude of a fanciful virtue. 

No wonder then that ridicule prevails in the lower 
orders; for rank, fortune, and ſpirit, without the leaſt 
portion of learning and philoſophy, are at any time 
able to raiſe a multitude of admirers, and to eſtab): 
a faſhicn. When men, with very few other recommend. 
ations than the abſence of modeſty, become the leader; 
of a nation, a taſte for RIiDICULE, or, in other words, 
a malicious deſire of levelling the exaltation of indigent 
virtue to the ſtandard of worthleſs grandeur, will be. 
come general among all ranks, This taſte, which tend; 
to vilify all that can adorn and enoble a human crca— 
ture, has been too common in every long eſtabliſhed and 
corrupted community. He muſt have remarked but little, 
who has not ſeen its baneful influence in our own time; 
and country. All the cardinal virtues, if the efforts of 
certain grols ſpirits could prevail, would be laughed out 
of countenance, and no ſemblance of them be left 
amongit us but the unſubſtantial and imitating phan— 
tum, MODERN HONOUR, 

Let us trace the progreſs of ſome ingenuous youth, 
emerging from an uncorrupted ſeminary to his Nation 
in the active world. In the retirements of ſtudy, 
has formed advantageous ideas of that life, on hich 
he is now to enter. His heart glows with virtuous and 
benevolent purpoſes. He has been reading of thote le- 
giſlators, heroes, philoſophers, patriots, who ſhine wit h 
luſtre in the page of hiſtory, and who derived all th: 
ſplendour from their virtue. He longs to emulate ure 
He values himſelf little on his birth or fortune, if he has 
them, but owns he feels a conſcious dignity ariſing from 
his acquirements, his learn ing, his comprehenſive \ views, 
his liberal and diſintereſted intentions. He loves fame, 
and hopes to obtain by deſerving lit. 

Thus principled, ſuppoſe him introduced, wh ere h's 
fortune leads him, among ſome of the antient nob!c 
of the land ; the hereditary or the elected law givers af 
his country, aſſembled at their uſual places of retort, 2 
cockpit, a horſe-race, a chocolate-houſe, or a w: 
ing- place. He is ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment, The 
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finds he has hitherto dwelt on fairy ground, where all 
was enchantment. The fancied ſcene is vaniſhed. 
He feels himſelf awkward. His accompliſhments are 
either not underſtood, not valued, or have no oppor- 
tunities of diſplay. At firſt he is coldly neglected; 
and, at laſt, when perſonal acquaintance has taken 
place, he 1s conſidered as a novice, greatly to be pi- 
tied for his ſimplicity, but who may improve in time. 
Some kind inſtructor undertakes the office, and em- 
ploys RIDICULE, as the moſt efficacious method of ſuc- 
-eeding in it. He finds it neceſſary to ſubmit to ſuch 
initiation, before he can be admitted upon equal terms, 
He yields, though not without a ſigh of regret, to 
think that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all thoſe ſenti- 
ments, which he once hoped would raiſe him to the 
rank of the worthies, whom he admired in books, and 
cannot help lamenting that he muſt ſtudy degeneracy. 
Self-abaſement is an eaſy taſk. He deſcends from the 
invidious height of virtue, and is received with plea- 
ſure by his relenting companions. In his turn, he 
learns to deſpiſe what he once admired, and contri— 
butes, by his advice and example, to ſtrengthen the for- 
midable phalanx of envious deriders. He becomes in- 
deed what 1s commonly called a wit, that is, a joker, 
3 buffoon, a ſatiriſt, a mere man ot the world, and 
perhaps is really ſo much degraded by contagion, as 
to judge theſe characters more valuable than that ct 
the ſcholar, the good man, and the philoſopher. He is 
no longer the man of virtue, but he is the man of 
faſhion, which he is taught to deem a nobler dif- 
tinction. 

All the uſeful and amiable qualities, which ſweeten 
private and domellic life, have occationa!ly been put 
out of countenance by the prevalence of the doctrine, 
that ridicule is the teſt of truth in common life. Con- 
jugal attachment and fidelity, filial regard, revular 
induſtry, prudent economy, hncerity in friendihip, de- 
licate ſcruples, benevolence and ben: hcence have been 
celtroyed by the pretender to wit, who, from the ma- 
lignant feelings of envy, has been prompted to beſtow 
on them ſome ridiculous appellation. 
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The effect of ridicule cannot but be powerful among 
the young and inexperienced. It is a remark often 
made, that the man 1s found to degenerate from the 
excellence which diſtinguiſhed him when a boy. In 
the walks of literary life, inſtances are frequent of 
thoſe who, though they were the boaſt of their ſchool, 
appear with no ſuperiority of merit, when they are ad- 
vanced to higher ſeminaries, or introduced into the 
world. To ridicule, for the moſt part, they owe their 
degradation. Their pre-eminence excites the envy of 
their contemporaries, who naturally endeavour to ob- 
ſcure that lure, which burns them with its blaze. 
They at firſt value themſelves on thoſe talents cr ac- 
quiſitions, of the worth of which their companions 
have no adequate conception. They are received at 
their college with contempt. Their remarks are at- 
tenced to with a ſneer, and their ſolemnity, as a de- 
cent deportment is called, becomes the ſubje& of per- 
petual laughter. A nickname, the uſual production of 
envy, is appropriat:d to them. They are ſhanned, 
as involving their compit1ons in their own abſurdity 
and conſequent diſg-ace. Thi: i:ft is more than they 
can bear. They lay aſide the appearance of virtuous 
emulation, and the reality ſoon follows. They ſtudi— 
ouſly uniearn all that rendered them truly valuable; 
and, when they have debaſed themſelve: to a certain 
pi:c1, ey are received with ofen arms, and are united 
with their company by the ſtrony aſſimilation of conge- 
nial naturcs. 

Genius, virtue, learning, are often diſtinguiſned by 
a delicacy of mind, which wear; tue appearance and 

roduces the effects of inftirmity. They are caſily over- 
ruled, if not convinced, by the noify antagoniſt, who 
makes up in clamour what he wants in argument, and 
gains t e victory by dint of leathern lungs aud nerve: 
„f iron. A horſe-laugh, ſet up by a circle of fox- 
hunters, would overpower the beit poet or philofopner 
whom the world ever admired. The modeſt Virgil 
could not ſtand the attacks of fcofhno ridicule ; and 
wildom has ever ſought the ſhale, where the imperti— 
vence of the great or little vulgar ſeldom 1 
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Cruel as it is to diſtreſs ſenſibility, and injurions to man- 
kind to render worth contemptible, we often obterve 
perſons of character joining in the laugh againit mo— 
deſty and merit. In the moment of ſocial enjoyment, 
we do not give ourſelves time to reflect on the conle- 
quence of our mirth; and, perhaps, with kind inten- 
tions of promoting convivial happineſs, we often hurt 
the feelings and intereſts -f individuals, as wel! as the 
moſt important ends of ſociety, 

From the defire of furniſhing matter for converſation 
and ſupporting its vivacity, ſome evils ariſe, which at 
firſt view appear to proceed from malignant caules, 
The tale of ſcandal, though uſually ſuppoled to be the 
genuine effect of malevolence, is often pro luced by 
thoughtleſs levity, and an unwillingneſs to fit in com- 
pany without ſupplying a ſhare of entertainment. The 
raillery, which is ſometimes played off with ſucceſs by 
the ſhallowelt yet boldeſt of the company, agaialt per- 
ſons of real merit, is not always the reſult of a de- 
traQing ſpirit, but of a fondneſs for coarſe mirth, and 
an inability to let ſlip thoſe opportunities for indulging 
it, which genius and learning, from an inaite nation 0 
trifling accompliſhments, are frequently thought to 
ſupply. 

To be cheerful is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the mu- 
tual participation of the pleaſures of focial intercourſe, 
To be merry, if it is often defirable, is not always ne— 
ceſſary. Let mirth however be uncontrouled, while it 15 
temrered with the wiſdom not to hurt thoſe who de- 
ſerre careſtes and reward; and not to ſully the diguity, 
and wound the fee lings, of unaſtected virtue by the 
wanton ſallies of buffoonery. 

Before I leave this ſubject, I would willingly obvi 12 
one error, Great laughers are uſually called good-na- 
tured. I belicve they are often particularly pi roud and 
malicious; for there is no method of grati iſying pride 
and malice more effectually than by ridicule, 
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No. XLII. on THE ILL EFFECTS OF PROVING 
BY ARGUMENT TRUTHS ALREADY ADMIT- 
TED. IN A LETTER, 


— EEE 


SIR, 


HAVE reaſon to think, that I inherited from na- 

ture a plain underſtanding, without any preten- 
fions to the vivacity of genius. I am grateful to my 
parents, that it was cultivated in that common way 
which guides through the beaten path of life, and leads 
not to thoſe eccentricities, which, for the moſt part, 
terminate in miſery. 

I was deſtined to a mercantile life, and my educa- 
tion was therefore confined to writing, arithmetic, and 
a little elementary Latin acquired at the grammar- 
ſchool. With my ſteadineſs of conduct, there was 
little difficulty in acquiring a competency in the trade 
in which I was ſettled by my father. As I had no fa- 
mily, and was free from avarice and ambition, I retired 
early from the ſmoke and hurry of the town, to a ſweet 
little houſe and garden on the borders of Epping- 
foreſt. 

A ftate of total ination both of body and mind, I 
found leſs tolerable than the conſtant buſlle of a town 
life. To my garden I had recourſe for exerciſe. For 
rural ſports I was unqualified, as I had never fired a 

un nor mounted a horſe. My garden, however, 
amuſed me ſufficiently, contributed to confirm my 

health, and, at the ſame time, induced a contempla- 

tive turn. This led me to ſeek, in books, a ſupply 
for the loſs of that ſucceſſion of objects, which had ſo 
long ſolicited and engroſſed my attention in the great 
nreets of the capital. 

The particular courſe of reading into which I un- 
fortunately fell, might have proved hurtful, had I not 
been diſcreet enough to correct its tendency in time. 
It def, t only ſerved o fill up thoſe hours, which 

might, 
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might, indeed, have been more agreeably and more 
uſe fully employed, 

I had received all the notions uſually inſtilled by pa- 
ental authority, with implicit belief. I was told that 
there was one God, and I believed it, for I ſaw his 
works around me. I embraced revealed religion in all 
its parts, with the ſame evidence of conviction with 
which I believed the ſun to exiſt in the heavens, when 
T beheld its radiance, and felt its warmth. I ſaw and 
believed the difference between right and wrong, vice 
and virtue, juſtice and injuſtice, as ſtropgly as the | 
difference between black and white, and ſweer and bit- | 
ter. I never dreamt of calling in queſtion the authen- | 
ticity of the ſcriptural writers, the docttine of the Tri— | 
nity, the divinity of our Saviour, the immateriality and 1 
immortality of the human ſoul, and the reſurtettion of | 
the body. When I repeated the creed, 1 ſpoke with 


the ſame confidence of undoubting convicton, as when — 
I aſſerted the truth of a fact, of which I had ocular de- j 


monſtration. The ſteady light of comnon ſenſe, to— 
gether with parental authority, had hitherto guided 
me, and 1 had been humble encugh to follow its di: | 
rections. 

It was now at laſt that JI perceived the firſt ſhadow 
of a doubt on theſe ſubjects, and it was cauſed by the 


following circumſtances. In collecting my little li— | 
brary, I often met with books entitled Proofs and De- 

monſtrations of thoſe important points, on which I en- 8 
tertained not a ſingle idea of uncertainty; but I was 
now naturally led to conclude, that thoſe things were 


not indiſputably evident, of which ſo many laboured 
| proofs were continually offered to the public notice. 
My curioſity was raiſed, and I began to ſuſpect, that 
it was owing to my ſimplicity alone that I had hitherto 
received, without proof, all thoſe doctrines, of which 
the world ſeemed to require the moſt powerful defence, 
and confirmations infinitely repeated, 

The bare appearance of an attempt to prove opinions, 
which I had ever confidered as wanting no other proof 
than the firſt ſtrong decihons of common ſenſe, ſhook 
the ſtability of my conviction. Hitherto my days had 
been tranquil and ſecure. All my principles in wo- 
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rality and religion had been planted in infancy, and 
had taken roo: deep and ſtrong. My underttanding 
had not been aFavely ingenious enough to overturn 
thoſe ſyſtems of my forefathers, which had led them 
through the u ays of piety to peace. But I now found 
my happineſs begin to totter, as my principles began 
to be undermined, 

In the bo ks which were every day offered for the 
converfion of ſceptics, for refuting atheiſts, for proving 
Chriitianity, for cemonitrating hat there is a difference 
between good and evil, for aflerting, that there is ſome 
eſſential ſuperiority in the human nature over the ani— 
mal, I found no remedy in my unſettled ſtate; but, 


on the contrary, an increaſing tendency to univerſal 


ſcepticiim, The ingenious authors of ſuch treatiſes 
find it neceflary to raiſe objections, in order to remove 
them, and to give a degree of weight and folidity to 
the arguments of their adverſaries, that the weight and 
ſolidity of their own victorious arguments may be ren» 
dered more conſpicuous and more honourable, 

The books of the objectors I ſhould never have 
read, nor ſhould I haie known any thing of their ob- 
jections, had I not been enſnared into an acquaintance 
with the enemies of truth by the ill-judged conduct of 
her friends, Hereſies and errors long forgotten and 
exploded were revived by theſe, merely to diſplay 
their ingenuity in refutation. Sometimes, through the 
weakneſs of their judgment, they gave advantage to 
ſophiticy ; and, by throwing with a feeble hand a 
pointleis dart, encouraged a defeated foe to reſume new 
cdurage. 

Len in the moſt judicious apologies for thoſe doc- 


trines which ] thought wanted no apology, though the 
arguments Were CO: actuſ five, 1 did not perceive that my 
conviction was -pathened but, on the contrary, 


that it wirs in eme! degree leſs cleas than before I had 
received argumentative demonſtration. My idea of he 
truth was at firſt hmple, and proporitonably evident; 
but when that idea was connected with a long chain ct 
arguments, my underſtanding could not o realy 
comprehend it with all its additional appendices, 
There is a degree of ablliraRion in profound une 25 
W.! 
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which is neceſſarily attended with a little obſcurity. 
And hence it happens that illuſtrations, as they are 
called, of important truths, are ſometimes the only 
circumitances which involve them in darknels. 

Whatever complaints have been made againſt the 
prevalence of infidelity in this age, and however true 
it may be of the higher or diſſipated orders, it 1s yet 
certain, that the Chriſtian religion is implicitly received 
by the greater part of the community. Though their 
practice, from the infirmity of human nature, is ſel- 
dom correſpondent with their principles, yet they are 
tar from the character of ſpeculative infidels. It is at 
leait highly probable, that all who frequent the efta- 

lihed churches are Chrictians, It has therefore been 
matter of joſt ſurpriſe, that a great number of the molt 
ingenious divines ſhould enter the pulpit, as if they 
were to convert a congregation of heathens or deiſts. 
To prove, by a great variety of laboured arguments, 
the exiſtence of God, is ſurely unneceſſary before an 
audience, whoſe convention in a church 1s a proof that 
they already believe it. It can have little other effect 
than to lull them aſleep, or to ſuggeſt ſcruples inſtead 
of removing them. For it is certain, that not half 
thoſe arguments in ſupport f ſcepticiſm have uſually 
fallen within the notice of the common hearer, which 
are for the moſt part adduced in the pulpit, in order 
to be refuted, by a ſubtile diſputant in divinity. A 
few good treatiſes might properly enough be written 
by the truly able, to ſhew the ſophiſtry of a deiſtical 
author, and then he and his lucubrations might be 
ſuſtered ro paſs on to oblivion z whither they would 
glide with a rapid courſe, jt they were not impeded 
by the imprudent interfere::ce of thoſe, who, it they 
are ſincere and conſiſtent, mult with to accelerate their 
extinction. 

Neither polemical, controverſial, doctrinal, nor ſyſ- 
tematical divinity, ſeems well calculated to anſwer the 
important ends of true religion. The ends of true 
religion are all friendly and benign. But peace, be- 
nevolence, and purity of heart, are, I believe, not at 
all promoted in thoſe many volumes of theology, which 
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have owed their origin to controverſy, and to logical 
and metaphyſical refinement. They originate in pride, 
and terminate in acrimony. 

One might, indeed, almoſt venture to pronounce it 
a judgment on the temerity and the preſumption of 
man, that ſcarcely any philoſopher has diftinguiſhed 
himſelf by thoſe ſpeculations, which were never de- 
ſigned to fall within the ſphere of the human intellect, 
without ſtarting ſome notion abſurd enough to render 
his memory ridiculous. Berkley, one of the authors 
on whom I was ſo unfortunate as to fall, and whoie 
ſenſe and virtue I venerate, appeared to me an object 
of ridicule, however ingeniouſly he had demonſtrated 
to me the non-exiſtence of matter. I happened to 
meet with him ſoon after I had been reading an au- 
thor who had proved, ſo far at leat as that my poor 
underſtanding could not refute him, that 'the human 
ſoul was material, and periſhed at death. Between 
them both I found I was, on a ſudden, deprived of 
both my ſoul and body, without any ſenſible loſs or 
detriment in either. I was tempted to exclatm, Oh, 
the fouliſnneſs of vain philoſophy ! 

Convinced at laſt that common ſenſe, or that ſhare 
and ſpecies of underſtanding, which nature has be- 
owed on the greater part of men, is, when compe- 
tently improved, the ſafeſt guide to certainty and hap- 

ineſs, I have laid afide proofs, demonſtrations, and 

illuſtrations of all matters ſufficiently proved, demon- 
ſtrated, and illuſtrated to the humble mind, by their 
own internal evidence. And however the learned and 
the diſputatious may amuſe themſelves in morals and 
religion with fine ſpun ſubtilties, I ſhall reſt ſatished 
with the coarſer notions of my forefathers, and make 
the ſcriptural rule the rule of my thoughts and actions 
— To do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with my God. 
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No. XLIII. on THE NECESSITY OF TEM- 
PERANCE TO THE HEALTH OF THE MIND, 


— 


6 hay + advantages which ariſe, from regulating the 
ſeveral appetites, to the health of the body, 
have been too repeatedly inſiſted upon to require any 
farther animadverſion. The preſent remarks ſhall bz 
confined to temperance of diet in particular, and to 


the advantages which accrue from it to the health of 


the mind. 

How far the intellectual faculties are connected wit}, 
the animal ceconomy, is a diſquiſition which rather be. 
longs to the natural philoſopher than to the moralitt. 
The experience of every individual mult convince him 
of their alliance, ſo far as that the mind and body 
ſympathize in all the modifications of pleaſure or of 
pain. 

One would imagine, that the ftoical apathy was 
founded on a notion of the independence of the mind 
on the body. According to this philoſophy, the mind 
may remain, as it were, an unconcerned ſpectator, while 
the body undergoes the moſt excruciating torments 
but the moderns, however diſpoſed to be ſtoics, can— 
not help being a little afflifted by a fit of the gout oz 
ſtone. 

If the mind ſuffers with the body in the violence ot 
pain, and acuteneſs of diſeaſe, it is uſually found to 
recover its wonted ſtrength when the body is reſtored to 
health and vigour, 

But. there is one kind of ſympathy, in which the 
mind continues to ſuffer even after the body is relieved. 
When the liſtle s languor, and the nauſeous ſatiety of 


recent exceſs is gradually worn off, the mind ſtill con- 


tinges for a while to feel a burden, which no cfor:s 
can remove; and to be ſurrounded with a cloud, wich 
time only can diſſipate. 

DidaQtic authors, who have undertaken to preſcribe 
rules for the ſtudent in his purſuit of knowlege, fre- 
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quently inſiſt on a regularity and abſtinence in the arti- 
cles of food and wine. It is, indeed, a fruitleſs la— 
bour to aim at increaſing the flock of ideas, and im- 
proving the 1ntelleQtual powers of without a ſtrict ob— 
ſervance of the laws of Temperance. 

It has been rem:rked, that the founders of colleges, 
who ſpared no expence in the embeiliſiment of "The 
buildings, have not been ſo liberal in providing food 
for the. ibn. Perhaps thoſe no leis judicicus 
than pious patrons of learning were ſenſible of the uti- 
lity of frequent faſting and temperate meals, in pro- 
moting literary, as well as moral and religious im— 
provement. Nature's wants they took care to ſatisfy, 
and Nature wants but little, 

Horace, in a ſative in which he profeſſedly enume- 
rates the advantages of temperance, obſerves, with a 
beautiful energy of expreſſion, “that the body, over- 
charged with the excels of yeſterday, weigns down 
% the mind together with itſelf, and fixes to the earth 
„ that particle of the divine ipirit.“ 

That Aurora 1s a friend to the Muſes, is almoſt pro- 
verbal, and, like all thoie aphoriſins which are found- 
ed on experience, is a juſt remark; but, if an ade- 
quate cauſe were to be aſſigned for this effect, I know 
not whether it might not juitly be attributed as much 
to faſting as to the refrxc:!hment of ſleep. The 
em pt! nels of-the ſtomach it is which tends to give to 
the underſtanding acutenets, to the imagination vigour, 
and to the memory retention. 

It s well known, that the principal meal of the 
ancients was the ſupper; and it has been matter of 
jurpriſe that they, whoſe wiſdom was ſo generally con- 
tpicuovs 1n tne feveral inſtitutions of common lite, 
ſhou!d adopt a practice which is now univerſally eſteem- 
ed injvrious to health, It is however not unteaſonab! 
to ſuppotc, that they were unwilling to clog their intel- 
i-&s by ſatictying the cravings of hunger in the day— 
ume, the ſeaſon of buſineſs and deliberation, and choſe 
rather to indulge themſelves in the hour of natural 
{cfivity, when no care remained, but to retire from the 
banquet to the pillow. 
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No. XLIV. oN CONCISENESS OF STYLE IN 
WRITING AND CONVERSATION. 


Celebrated French writer, remarkable for cox 
A CISENESS OF STYL*, ina letter to a friend which 
he had mace rather longer than uſual, apologizes for 
its prolixity, by ſaying, that he had not time to write 
a ſhorter, 

To ſay much in few words is certainly a grea: 
excellence, and at the ſame time a great difficulty in 
compoſition. Ine mind naturally dwells on a ftrong 
conception, views it on every ſide, and expreſles its 
variety of lights in as great a variety of words; but 
the amplincation of a ſentence, though it may add to 
its peripicuity, frequently diminiſhes its force: as the 
ſcattered ſun- beams diftuſe only a gentle heat, but are 
able to burn when colle&ed in the focus. 

Brevity of expreſſion is ſometimes the mark of con- 
ſcious dignity and virtue. It was manlineſs of ſenti— 
ment, and haughtineſs of ſoul, which gave riſe to the 
laconic ſtyle. When the tyrant of Macedon menaced 
the Lacedemonians, the anſwer they returned was com- 
priſed in theſe few words: ©© Dionyſins is at Corinth.“ 
To underitand which, 1t 15 neceſſary to call to mind, 
that Dionyſus, tyrant of Sicily, had been dethroned 
by his people, and compelled to earn his brex by ſet- 
ting up a little ſchool at Corinth. Such a document, 
expreſied in fo brief a manner, muſt have ruck the 
mind with more force than the laboured periods of an 
Liocrates, or the diffuſton of a Cicero. 

It is well known, that Salluſt was an enemy to the 
great orator of Rome. One would almoſt i agine, 
from the di erence of their ſtyle, chat the dijagreement 
extended to matters of taſte and literature. Sallult al- 
ways Jabours to expreſs his ideas in the feweſt words. 
Cicero delights in amplification. It has been ſaid, 
however, that a man of true taſte would rather have 
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written that beautiful parallel between Cato and Cæſar, 
than all the Philippics. ; 

Many critics have employed their talents in makin 
compariſons between Demoſthenes and Tully, All of 
them agree in attributing to the former conciſeneſs, 
and to the latter diffuſion : and, according to this judg- 
ment, they have not heſitated to give the preference to 
the Athenian. 'The conciſe vehemence of Demoſthe- 
nes carried all before it by violence; the prolixity of 
Cicero gained ground by the ſoft arts of infinuation. 
The effect of the former was ſudden and irreſiſtible ; 
that of the latter, comparatively weak and dilatory. 

In the denouement of a modern tragedy, we find the 
heroes and heroines expreſling their grief in pompous 
declamation. But, notwithſtanding the actor mouths 
out his plaints in all the grandeur of lengthened peri- 
ods, and with all the vebemence of ſtudied action, the 
audience frequently fit unmoved, and are more diſ— 
poſed to ſmile than to weep, In the Edipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles, Jocaſta. when ſhe diſcovers her own 
and her huſband's ſituation, as deplorable as can well 
be conceived, immediately retires from the ſtage, re- 
peating only theſe words — “ Alas! alas! wretched 
man that thou art—this only can I ſay to thee — 
% henceforth, for ever ſilent.” Corneille would have 
put, at leaſt, fifty monotonous lines into her mouth, 
without half the effect. 

Military harangues derive their chief beauty from an 
expreſſive brevity. Livy abounds with ſhort ſpeeches, 
conſiſting of hardly more than half a dozen words, 1n 
which generals animated their ſoldiers to ruſh on to 
danger and death. But ancient hiſtory ſcarcely affords 
any inſtance more ſtriking than that of a French king, 
who thus addreſſed his men immediately before an at- 
tack — I am your General — you are Frenchmen — 
% there are the enemy.“ 

Conciſeneſs of narration, whether in writing or in 
ſpeaking, is a mark of truth. To introduce a multi- 
tude of proofs and aſſeverations, is tacitly to confeſs, 
that what is ſaid ſtands in great need of corroboration. 
"One of our Englich ſets, which profeſies a ſingular 
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love of truth and plain-dealing, has almoſt made it a 
tenet of their religion to uſe no other words in denying, 
or aſſerting, than the ſingle particles of negation and 
affirmation: and a poet of antiquity remarks, that many 
promiſes and profeſſions, inſtead of ſtrengthening, weak- 
en our belief. 

They who have travelled, know that the Frenchman, 
in the profuſion of his politeneſs, makes many offers 
which he expects will be refuſed ; and, ſhould you really 
ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance, it is a doubt whether he 
will give himſelf much trouble to alleviate your diſtreſs, 
or diſentangle your embarraſſment; but an Engliſhman 
will do you a piece of ſervice ſecretly, and be diſtreſſed 
with the expreſſions of your gratitude. The former will 
overwhelm you with profeſſions of friendſhip, without 
the leaſt real regard; the latter will be ſurly, and at 
the ſame time go all lengths in ſoothing your ſorrows 
and relieving your wants. 

Bluntneſs is ſaid to be one of the charageriſties of 
the Engliſh, andis allowed to be a natural conſequence 
of their ſincerity. When it does not degenerate to ruſti- 
city, it is not unpleaſing. 

But the good effects of brevity and conciſeneſs, are 
not to be found only in writing and converſation. There 
is ſomething analogous to them in the arts of painting 
and fculpture. There 1s a concealment and ſhading, 
which ſets off more beautifully, and diſplays more clear- 
ly, than an open, an undiſguited, a plaring repreſenta- 
tion. Timanthes took for the ſubject of a picture, the 
ſacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. He gave a degree of 
grief to the ſpectators, proportionate to the nearneſs or 
diſtance of their relation to the lovely victim. Thus he 
had exhauſted the paſſion before he came to the father, 
and, at a loſs to expreſs a ſuſſicient anguiſh, he repre- 
ſented the diſconſolate parent concealing his face in the 
folds of his garments. 

Were the cauſes of the pleaſing and powerful effects 
of conciſeneſs to be inveſtigated, one of them might 
perhaps be found to be the pleaſure which a reader, 
or ſpectator, takes in having ſomething left for his own 
ſagacity to diſcover. The mind greedily ſnatches at a 
bint, and delights to enlarge upon it; but frigid is the 
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employment of attending to thoſe productions, the: 
tho ef which have lubour-d every thing into fach 
peripicuity, that the obſerver has nothing to do but 
barely to look on. Things may be too obvious to 
EXCite attention. The ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, 
roll over our heads every day without attra icting our 
notice; but we ſurvey with cager curiohty, a comet, 
an eclipſe, or any other extraordinary phanomenon in 
Nature, 
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No. XLV. oN THE CHARACTER AND 5STYLP 
OF PLINY THE YOUNGER, 


HE character of PiN v the younger, in whate\ er 

6 light i it is viewed, is pleaſing. Ihe elegance of 
his writings retuited from the hab! tual elegance of hi 
mind. Conſidered as a man of letters, and a man of the 
world, he may be ſaid, more than any of the ancients, to 
deſerve the epithet of All-accompliſhed. 

It has indeed been &jcted, that his letters are too 
elaborate. Eaſe, the characteriſtic of the epiſtolary i v1e 
is {aid to be facrificed to ſtudied ornament : but it ſhould 
be remembered by the cenſurers of Pliny, that there are 
beauties of art, as well as of nature; and that art, eve: 
when miſplaced, may produce an agreeable work, as 
nature may bring forth ſomething anomalous, hic 
though termed a monſter by the naturaliſts, may vet * 
beautiful. The peruſal of Pliny's letters excites a plec- 
ſure. more ſimilar to that which ariſes from a view of an 
elegant parterre, than to that which is derived from co:1- 
te nplating the ruder beauties of uncultivatec nature, 

Pliny is' among thoſe few ancient authors, who have 
been tranſlated into Englith without loſing much cf thei 
original grace. Lord Orrery and Mr. Melmoth fecm 
to have reſembled him in their manners, as well as in 
their ſtyle. Ie taſk was natural to them, for while 
they expreſſed their author's idea, they appear to have 
expreiied their own. Both the tranilations nave uncorn- 
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mon merit; and, if a pref-rence be given to Melmoth's, 
it mult at the ſame time be acknowledged, that a very 
rent ſhare of praiſe is due to that of Lord Orrery, 

'T he panepyric of Prajan has, like the epillies, been 
ceniured, as tiff, labcured, and afteted ; but if the beau- 
ties of the compolit.on can excule the appearance of la— 
bour in the epiſtles, with much greater reaſon ouvht 
they to Juitify it in a formal oration. At an advanced 

ericd of literature, when taſte becomes too Capri 1OUS 
and depraved to endure the graces of nature and tfimpli- 
city, there is no re{ource left for an author who would 
acquire popularity, but to labour in the invention of in- 
genious thoughts, and in beſtowing on his productions 
the niceſt poliſh of art. Pane gyrical pieces of eloquence 
are commonly of all others the moſt difhcult, becauſe 
their ſubjects are commonly of all others the molt bar- 
ren. What may be ſaid in praiſe of any man, may 
uſually be comprehended in few words, if naked truth 
and unembelliſhed facts are repreſented. Whenever, 
therefore, it is required, by the ceremonies of a public 
ſo! emnity, 0 expatiate on the virtues of particular per- 
ſons, the orator ſoon finds himſelf under a neceſſity of 
ſupplying the deficiency of matter, by ingenious turns 
and laboured ornaments, 

The compoſitions of Pliny are not likely to pleaſe the 
common or ſuperficial reader. Soun1vg periods, and 
animated expreflions, are required by the vulgar, rather 
than the leſs obvious beautics of correctneſs and retine- 
ment. The paſſions and the imagination of thoſe, whoſe 


intellects and judgment are weak, are often ſtrong and. 


lively. Their mental appetite, like their corporeal, un- 
accuſtomed to delicacy, learns to prefer coarſe viands to 
the dainues of luxury. An uncultivated mind perhaps 
feels, at leaſt, an equal pleaſure from the rude ballad of 
an 1tinerant linger, with that xhich ariſes 10 an improved 
taſte from the poliſhed pieces of a Horace or an Ana— 
creon.' It is, therefore, no derogation from the merits of 
Pliny, that he is not univertally admired. His elegance 
is too ſubtle and refined for the vulgar eye. 

Though great genius may be diſplayed in hewing even 
a rough ſtatue, or in ſketching an imperfect picture; yet 
the judicious connoiſſeur will always feel a picature in 
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examining thoſe works of ſculpture or painting, which 
have received the higheſt poliſh, and have been finiſhed 
with the niceſt traits of the pencil. Such writers as Ho- 
mer and Shakeſpcare I muſt admire with all their im- 
perfections on their heads; but yet, as imperfections are 
not of themſelves laudable, it is ſurely conſiſtent with 
reaſon to admire thoſe alſo, who, like Pliny, are even 
painfully ſolicitous to avoid them. Longinus, with all 
the ardour of genius, prefers faulty eminence to faultleſs 
mediocrity; but yet neither he, nor any other ſenſible 
critic. has pronounced correAneſs a fault. 

It is poſhble that the judgment may approve, while 
the heart and imagination remain unaffeded. But we 
read to be moved, to be entertained, to be delighted. 
Mere approbation is a frigid ſentiment. An animated 
work, therefore, which excites warm emotions, attended 
with occaſional diſguſt, is read in preference to another, 
which is inſipid, though correct, and dull, though judi- 
cious. But where genius is united with correct taſte, the 
judgment, the heart, and the imagination, are at once 
fully ſatisfied. Such a combination exiſted in the minds 
of Pliny and Addiſon. It muſt indeed be remarked, to 
the honour of Addiſon, that he is far more natural than 
Pliny. He has all the elegance of the polite Roman, 
without the affectation. 

«© The elegance of Pliny's manners,” ſays Melmoth, 
% adds force to the moſt intereſting, at the ſame time 
« that it enlivens the moſt common, ſubjects. But the 
« polite and ſpirited turn of his Epiſtles is, by no means, 
« their principal recommendation: they receive a much 
„higher value, as they exhibit one of the moit ami- 
« able and animating characters in all antiquity. 
« Pliny's whole life ſeems to have been employed 1n 
„ the exerciſe of every generous and ſocial affefton.”” 
Who*then, I aſk, will not forgive the blemiſhes of 
his writings, eſpecially as they are ſurrounded with 
ſo much bcauty ? 
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No. XLVI. own THE EXPEDIENCY or EM- 
BELLISHING COMPOSITION WITH HARMO- 
NIOUS PERIODS, AND WITH OTHER JUDI- 


CIOUS ORNAMENTS, 


lia: 
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HE laborious antiquary, and the dull compiler, are 
commonly contented with a book, however una- 
dorned and unintereſting, if it affords information. The 
flowers of rhetoric they deſpiſe as meretricious artifices 
and the graces of ſtyle they negleQ as contributing more 
to embelliſhment than to ſolidity. 

But the majority of readers are neither able nor de- 
ſirous to overcome that propenſity to be pleaſed, which 
they derive from nature. Beſides an underſtanding to 
conceive, an imagination to invent, and a memory to re- 
tain, they have an ear finely ſuſceptible of all the muſic 
of modulated periods. Compoſitions not addreſſed to 
the latter as well as to the former of theſe faculties, they 
may reject as defective. The fineſt reaſoning, and the 
moſt animated oratory, are attended to with diſguſt, when 
accompanied with diſcord. Intrinſic merit may excite 
approbation, but external ornament is neceſſary to give 
pleaſure, An accurate ſyſtem, or a well authenticated 
hiſtory, however rugged the ſtyle, is valuable as a col- 
lection of materials; but cannot claim the title of a 
perfect compoſition, till it is poliſhed ro ſuch a degree 
of ſmoothneſs or brilliancy as the ſpecies of writing 
ſeems to require. 

In the rude ages of literature, the mind acquieſces in 
ſolid ſenſe expreſſed in unharmonious dition. An En- 
nius among the Romans, and a Shakeſpeare among the 
moderns,are admired for jultneſsandſublimity of concep- 
tion, though the ſtyle be rough and diſcordant. Ihe 
novelty of the firſt literary productions cauſes ſo ſtrong 
a pleaſure in the reader's mind, that he can perceive 
nothing wanting to complete his ſatisfaction. His ear 
is unaccuſtomed to tuneful meaſures, and, for want of 
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better examples, feels a pleaſure ariſing from the harſheſt 
numbers. Thus the vulgar liſten with delight to the 
rude notes of a ballad-finger; while the refined ear of a 
connoifteur in muſic, cannot be {oothed but with the ſoſt 
warbling of an Italian. 

But ſucceeding writers find it neceſſary, if they hope 
for readers, to adopt graces unknown to their predeceſ- 
ſors. They find it difficult to add novelty to the mat- 
ter; becaule, in the courſe of a few ages, every ſubject 
is frequently treated, and conſequently ſoon exhauſted, 
Syſtematical writings mult often, from their very nature, 
contain nearly the fame thoughts, connected in a fimi- 
lar manner. In all kinds of compoſition, which, either 
from their particular nature, or from their having been 
before diſcuſſed, admit of no additional invention, if 
novelty is neceſſary, it mult be in the ſtyle, and not in 
the matter, An author, who cannot add any thing 
new to the philoſophy of a Bacon or a Newton, may 
yet deliver their thoughts in ſuch a manner, and refine 
their beauties with ſuch ornaments of dition, that his 
work may be more read than thoſe of the inventors, 
from whom it was derived. Fontenelle and Le Pluche 
have been univerſally ſtudied; while the ſources from 
which they drew, the works of Bacon and Boyle, are 
often left a prey to moths and worms in ſome deſerted 
library. 

The books which have united delight with inftruc- 
tion, have always ſurvived thoſe which had no other 
aim than real utility. Dulneſs only can pore over the 
unintereſting page, where nothing is offered to ſooth 
the ear, and flatter the imagination. Such ſtudy re- 
fem les a journey over gloomy defarts, where no ſun- 
beam chears the way, no hoſpitable door invites, no 
enchanting proſpect alleviates the pain of fatigue. Ne— 
ceſiity alone can urge the traveller over barren tracks 
and ſnow-topt mountains! but he treads with rapture 
along the fertile vales of thote happier climes, where 
every breeze 15 perfume, and every ſcene a picture. 
Hence in the repoſitories of literature, we ovlerve, 
that bulky tomes, replete with the profoundeſt erudi— 
tion, are left untouched on duſty ſhelves; while the 
more ſuperficial, yet more plealing productions are 

peruſcd 
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peruſed with delight, and committed to memory by repe- 
tition. It is indeed a melancholy reflection, that thoſe 
immenſe works of learning, which coſt the labour ofalife, 
which were Le aced by many an aching head and palpi- 
tating heart, and by which their authors hoped to acquire 
immortality, are at laſt conſigned to oblivion, becauſe ex- 
ternal beauty is not united with intrintic value. 

Every ſpecies of compoſition has ſome end in view, 
which if it does not accompliſh, it falls ſhort of due 
werfection. The end of all hiſtorical, rhetorical, and 
poetical works, is to pleaſe as well as to inſtruct. If 
either of theſe does not comprehend every mode of 
pleaſing which is conſiſtent with its kind, it is faulty. 
Upon this plea, the advocates for rhyme in Ungliſh 
verſe, reſt heir argument. Rhyme, ſy they, judici-— 
ouily conducted, gives an additional ; ower of pleaüng 
to che natural inherent charms of poetry, It is not to 
be rejected as a gothic ornament, invented by monkiſh 
barbariſm, and continued by a bigotted adherence to 
cuſtom; but is to be adopted and admired as an im- 
prove ment even on claſſic verſification. In the hands of 
a Dryden, or a Pope, it ſooths the ear with a melody 
hardly excelled by a Virgil; and though no judicious 
critic can join Voltaire in cenſuring Shakeſpenre for not 
adopting rhyme (becauſe rhyme is abſurd in converſa— 
tion, whether dramatic or convivial), yet every one muſt 
allow, that the poems of Pope would loſe much of their 
beauty ſhould they be deprived of rhyme, even though 
the 8 matter were not to un dergo the leaſt varia- 
tion. We ſhould indeed find, as Horace ſays on another 

ccafion, the ſcattered linde of a diſmembered poet, 
but we ſhould infallibly loſe all thoſe graces which re- 
ſult from melody. The bare matter, however juſt the 
thoughts and forcible the reaſoning, wou!d not give the 
author the In} putation of a great poet. "The ſame re- 
mirks may be transferred to profaic COM} Oſition. We 
ſhall ſeldom linen, unlets the ear is charmed, while the 
mind is convinced. 

One may compare writing to building. It is not 
enough to bring the ſtone from the quarry, and form 
it into a regular Pile, in the rude ſtate in Which it was 
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produced by nature. It may, indeed, however rough. 
and unſhapen, afford a ſhelter in neceſſity, and ſerve all 
the purpoſes of common uſe ; but will not ſtrike the eye 
of a paſſenger with wonder, till the chiſel in the maſter's 
hand ſhall have called forth each latent beauty, added 
the feſtoon and the Corinthian foliage, and united grace 
with ſtrength. 

To prove how naturally we are attached to modulated 
compoſition, we may remark, that the firſt works of the 
moſt celebrated writers were poetical. The faculty of 
Imagination is the earlieſt that diſplays itſelf in the hu- 
man mind. The ardour of youth, too wild to be reſtrain- 
ed by frigid rules, loves to indulge in all the licence of 
poetry; but as the r aſoning powers ripen, they are en- 
abled to controul the ſallies of fancy, which, perhaps, of 
itſelf gradually grows chaſter and more correct. At this 
advanced period, the mind deſcends from the heights of 
poetry to proſe. Bur it inſenſibly and unavoidably com- 
municates ſome of the graces of the art which it has re- 
hnquiſhed, to that which it aſſumes. A vein of poeti- 
cal ore will be diſcerned not only in the thought, but in 
the ſtyle; which, though it will not fall into the fault 
of real metre, will neceflarily flow in ſuch cadence as a 
poetical ear ſhall diate and approve. 

Unlearned readers ſeldom attend to the beauties of 
harmonious compoſition. If they are pleaſed with it, 
they know not whence their pleaſure ariſes. Attentive 
to the matter rather than the manner, they would, per- 
haps, think an author but ill employed, who ſhould wri:e 
a long treatiſe cn the art of turning a period 'Ihcy 
would be ſupriſed to be informed, that one of the an- 
eient Critics has acquired a great reputation by writing 
on an art which is converſant in ſound, rather than in 
ſenſe, and which is therefore, in their opinion, unim- 
portant. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, however, owes 
more of his reputation to his Treatiſe on the Structure 
of Words, than to any other of his works, 

Nor has the art been confined to ſpeculative critics ; 
for Cicero, a practical rhetorician, has atcributed an 
efficacy to the harmony of periods, which experience 
only can prove to be real. A ſentence of no rea 

than 
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than five words, he informs us, was received with uni— 
verſal plaudits, though, as the author of it confeſſed, 
their whole merit conſiſted in the ſkilful collocation. 
Tranſpoſe but a ſingle word, and the effect will be 
entirely loſt. In his elegant Dialogues on the Charac- 
ter of an Orator, he has entered into a curious diſqui- 
ſition on the ſubje& of proſaic numbers, and ſeems to 


require in an oration, an exactneſs of metre almoſt equal 


to chat of verſe, The ſubject is certainly curious, and 
this great rhetorician, as well as orator, has treated it 
with preciſion : but as the quantity of Latin words is 
aſcertained by rules very difterent from the analogy of 
modern languages, the ſtritures of Cicero have no 
otherwiſe contributed to harmonize the periods of our 
writers, than by ſuggeſting the beauty and expediency 
of proſaic modulation. 

But if his precepts have not much influence in giv- 
ing this finiſhing grace to compolitions in our own lan- 
guage, his example may communicate to them the 
moſt captivating melody. His cadences are almoſt as 
pleaſing to a ſuſceptible ear, as a regular piece of 
muſic. So neceſſary did he deem it to ſatisfy the ſenſe 
of hearing, that he often adds a ſynonymous and un- 
neceſſary word to complete the roundneſs of his period. 
To accuſe an author, of Cicero's fame, of uſing words 
merely for the ſound, may, perhaps, ſurpriſe him who 
is not converſant in his writings; but the recollection 
of a few paſſages will immediately induce thoſe, who 
are well acquainted with his works, to acknowledge that 
this obſervation is founded in juſtice, 

But whoever would trac? this harmony to its origin, 
mutt be referred to the Greek writers. "Their nume- 
rous expletives, which occur in every page, are uſed 
almoſt ſolely to fill up chaſms in the cadence, and to 
render the harmony full and perfect. Some critics 
have, inde-d, attempted to point out the fignification 
of every particle in every paſſage; but their ill ſucceſs, 
after all their diligence, tends to confirm the opion juſt 
now advanced, | 

The periods of Plato are the models of Cicero, A 
good ear, on a curſory compariſon of a few ſentences, 


cannot 
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cannot but obſerve how well the Roman orator has imi— 
tated the Greek philoſopher. 

It may be reaſonably conjectured, that one cauſe why 
thoſe ancient writers, who have come down to us entire, 
ſurvived their contemporaries, may be, that they extend- 
ed their attention beyond copiouſneſs and ſolidity to 
pleaſing ſound and modulated cadence. 

Among all our late writers, none appear to me ſo ca- 
pable of pleaſing an attic ear as the late Mr. Harris, of 
Saliſbury. In his Philological Inquiries he has treated 
the ſubject on which I now ſpeak, with peculiar accu- 
racy and elegance, 
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FOR THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


HE antiquarian ſpirit, which was once confined to 
enquiries concerning the manners, the buildings, 

the recorus, ana the coins of the ages that preceded us 
has now extended itſelf to thoſe poetical compoſitions 
which were popular among our forefathers, but which 
haie gradually tunk into oblivion through the decay of 
language, and the prevalence of a correct and polithed 
taſte. Books printed in the black letter are ſought for 
with the ſame avidity with which the: Zogltſh antiquary 
peruſes a monumental interiptten, or tre aſures up a Saxon 
piece of money. The popular ball ad compotica by ſome 
illiterate minſtrel, and which has been handed down by 
tradition for ſeveral centuries, is reſcued from the hands 
of the vulgar, to obtain a place in the collect n of the 
man of taſte, Veries, which, a few years paſt, were 
thought worthy the attention of children only, or of the 
loweſt and rudeſt orders, are now admired for that artleſs 
ſimplicity, which once obtained the name of coaſene:s 

and vulgarity, 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this ſpecies of RN FARES 
iſm is better calculated for the public in general than any 
other. An old ruſty coin or ſhield would excite rapture 
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in a Swinton or a Rawlinſon, but would be beheld with 
erfe&t indifference by the greater part of the literati, 
and by all the unlearned. But the genuine beauties of 
poetry are capable of being reliſhed by thoſe who are 

erfectly regardleſs whether or not it was printed in the 
black letter, and written by Rowley or by Chatterton. 
Every lover of poetry is pleaſed with the judicious ſelec— 
tion of Percy, though he gives hintelt little concern 
about dates. The antiquary may perhaps admire the 
o'deit and the worit piece in the collection, only becauſe 
it is old. The common reader, however, does often par- 
take with the antiquarian in the pleaſute reſulting from 
labour beſtowed in reſearches after poetry, though he 
has no adhquate 14ea of the ſupreme felicity of finding 
an Ocho, or of poſſeſſing a worthlets old ſong. 

Tre mere antiquarian taite in poetry, or the admira- 
tion of bad he et y ſolely becaule it is ancient, is certainly 
abſurd, Ie is more difficult to diſcover the meaning of 
many of our old poets diſguiſed as it is in an obſolete 
and unco.:th prafcology, than to read an elegant Greek 
or Latin author. Such ſtudy is, indeed, not untre- 
qnently, like raking n a.dunghill for pea:ls, and gain- 
ing the labour only for one's pains, 

Our earlier pets, many of wide names and works are 
deſervedly forgotten, ſeem to have though that rhyme 
was poetry. Ad even this conſtituent requiſite they 
applied with extreme negligence, It was, however, 
good enough for 1's readers; molt of whom couſide red 
the mere ability of reading as a very high attainment, 
It has had its day, and the antiquary muſt not w.efpile us, 
if we cannot peruſe it with patience, He who delights 
in all ſuch reading as is never read, may detive ſome 
pleaſure from the ſingularity of his taſte ; but he ought 
till to reſpect the judgment of minkind, which has con- 
ſigned to oblivion the works Which he admires. While 
he pores unmolelted on Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and 
Occleve, let him not cenſur cur obſtinacy in adhering 
to Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Pope, 

In peruſing the antiquated pages of our Engliſh 
bards, we ſometimes find a paſſage which has compa- 
tative merit, and weich ſhines with the greater luſtre, 
becauſe it is ſurrounded with deformity, While we 

| conſider 


conſider the rude ſtate of literature, the want of mo. 
dels, the depraved taſte of readers, we are ſtruck with 
the leaſt appearance of beauty. We are flattered with 
an idea of our on penetration, in diſcovering excel. 
lencies which have eſcaped the notice of the world, 
We take up the volume with a previous determination, 
to prove that it contains valuable matter. We are un. 
willing that our pains ſhould be unrewarded. We ſele& 
a few lines from a long work, and by a little critical re- 
finement, prove that they are wonderfully excellent. But 
the candid are ready to confeſs, that they have not often 
diſcovered in this department a ſufficient degree or quan- 
tity of abſolute merit to repay the labour of a profound 
reſearch. 

Rowe has ſaid, that the old Engliſh bards and min- 
ſtrels ſoared many a height above their followers ; and 
it is true, that thoſe old ballads, which are in the 
mouths of peaſants on both fides the Tweed, have 
ſomething in them irreſiſtibly captivating. Vulgar, 
coarſe, inelegant, they yet touch the heart. Many of 
them, when read, as the writers intended, are muſlical, 
They have pleaſed the ear and the mind of a whole 
people, and therefore, in ſpite of the cold feclings of 
the critic, muſt be pronounced beautiful. Addiſon 
nrſt gained them the notice of ſcholars, by his praiſes 
of Chevy-Chaſe. He 1lluſtrated their beauties, b, 
comparing them with the Claſſics. This indeed dre, 
the attention of the claſſical reader; but it may be 
queſtioned, whether it would not be a better method 
to view them as originals; and in order to procure 
them a general reception, appeal to the genuine feel 
ings of nature. For, in truth, when compared, a. 
compoſitions, with the correct works of Virgil or He. 
race, the barbarous language in which they are v-r:t- 
ten, makes them appear to diſadvantage. At the tame 
time it muſt be confeſled, that it affords a very plez!- 
ing employment to the polite ſcholar, to remark the 
coincidences of thought, which are uſually found in 
works of genius, written at different periods by those 
who could not poſſibly imitate each other. The pt: 
loſopher gladly ſeizes the phenomenon, as it tends “ 
elucidate a curious truth reſpedting the human mans 
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that all men of nearly equal faculties, fall into nearly 
the ſame train of thought when placed in fimilar cir- 
cum ſtances. 

Notwithſtanding the incontrovertible merit of many of 
our antient relics of poetry, I believe it may be doubted, 
whether any one of them would be tolerated as the pro- 
duction of a modern poet. As a good imitation of the 
antient manner, it would find its admirers; but, conſi— 
dered independently as an original, it would be thought 
a careleſs, vulgar, inartificial compoſition. 'I here are 
few who do not read Dr. Percy's own piece, and thoſe 
of other late writers, with more pleaſure, than the olde! 
ballad in the collection of that ingenious writer. 

Poetical genius appeared with great luſtre among the 
Scots, at a time when 1t was obſcured in England. At 
one of the barrenneſt periods of Engliſh literature, Dun- 
bar, Douglas, and Lyndſay, wrote with great elegance, 
as far as the language would admit, aud in the true ſpt- 
rit of original poetry. They wanted only a better lan- 
guage, and a more durable dialect, to have become na- 
tional claſſics. With all their beauties, it is difficult to 
read them with patience; for the neceſſity of continually 
recurring to a gloſſary, cools the ardour which the per- 
uſal of a beautiful pailage may have excited, and in— 
duces the tired reader to fly to more modern books, 
whoſe gold, equally pure, may be extracted without the 
trouble of an analytical proceſs, 

The preſent age, it muſt be owned with regret, is an 
age of literary deception. It is indeed characteriſtical of 
an advanced period of letters and refinement, when the 
various modes of writing have, in every department, 
been anticipated, to have recourſe to forgery in order to 
gain attention. Of this every one acquainted with the 
preſent ſtate of literature in England is ſenſible, Chat- 
terton, though the belt, is not the only imitator and pre- 
tended reſtorer of our antient poets. 

It will be allowed by all, that a compoſition ought to be 
eſtimated by its abſolute, not its relative merit. And yet 
a poem, which, while it is ſuppoſed to have been written 
three or four centuries ago, is generally read and admir- 
ed, is neglected as ſoon as it is diſcovered to be a modern 
production. This ſeem to have been the caſe with the 
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reputed poems of Rowley. That a work ſhould loſe its 
value in the eyes of the antiquary, when it is found to 
wear only a counterfeited ruſt, is not wonderful; but it 
might reafonably be ſuppoſed, that a man of taſte would 
continue to admire it even after the detection. 'Thovgh 
at the ſame time it is true, that moſt men have ſo much 
of the antiquarian ſpirit, as to feel an additional pleaſure 
when excellence is united with antiquity. By an effort 
of imagination, we place ourſelves in the age of the au- 
thor, and call up a thouſand collateral ideas, which give 
beauties to his work not naturally inherent, 

Whether the antiquarian taſte in poetry is reaſonable 
or unreaſonable, it affords an elegant and a pleaſing 
amuſement to thoſe who poſſeſs it. Miſtakes in matters 
of mere taſte and literature are harmleſs in their conſe- 
quences to ſociety. They have no direct tendency to 
hurt any intereſt, or corropt any morals. While there- 
fore they are not likely to become general, they muſt 
not be attacked with virulence, Diſputes in the repub- 
lic of letters; a republic, unlike the political common- 
wealth, ſhould be conducted with gentleneſs. That hu- 

manity of temper, which a ſucceſsful purſuit of learnin 
inſpires, would, of itſelf, 1t might be ſuppoſed, e a 
mild and generous behaviour in literary controverſy. But 
the reverſe has uſually been the caſe. Bentley, Middle— 
3 Warburton, have ſometimes indulged an irritab! 

tomper beyond thoſe limits, which, as chriſtians an 
ſcholars, they muſt have ſeen and approved. They wn 
ave obſerved the rancour mutually diſplayed in the diſ 
agreements of the learned, muſt have concluded, if they 
Ho ew not the ſtate of the queſtion, that ſomething of the 
1*moit conſequence to life, fame, or fortune, was at 
frake, Contempt or indignation muſt have taken place, 
when they found that nothing more was agitated, than 
the propriety or impropriety of Greek accents, the ge- 
nnjnenels of ſome fooliſh book, the Juline >ſs of a con}? 
tural emendation, and other ſubjects; which had not the 
1-2 tendency to promote or injure either ſcience ot 
foclety. 
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No. XLVIII ow rur MORAL EFFECTS OF 
PAINTING AND PRINTS, 


VERY thing which is capable of aſfe King the mind 
E. in a forcible manner may be rendered ſubfervient 
to the purpoſes of morality. Muſic, and indeed all the 
ſiſter arts, are known to poſſeſs a power of exc iting ſen— 
timents of various kinds; of rouſing the mind to manly 
virtue, or relaxing it to vice and efreminacy, But 
haps none are more inſtantaneous or ſubtle in their erh 
ration than the productions of the art of painting. Every 
one who can ſee, is able to collect the meaning of an ob- 
vious picture, and the tranſition from the eyes to the 
heart is ſhort and rapid. To receive an imprellion from 
a book, it 15 neceſſary to read and to reflect; but the idea 
ſuggeſted by a painting is caught at a glance. 

A liberal and philoſophical eſtateſman, whoſe compre- 
henſive mind attends to the morals no lets than the finzn— 
ces of a nation, will confider the public exhibition of 
pictures as a matter of national concern. IIe will uſe 
his influence to cauſe ſuch figures to be repreſented to 
the public, as have a naturai tendency to call ſorth manly 
ſentiments, to diffuſe a love of decency and order, a ſpirit 
of benevolence, honour, honeſty, a and patriotic virtue. 
Divines and phi;oſophers, warriors and ſtateſmen, uſeful 
writers, and good men of all denominations, repreſented 
with all the charms of the pencil, and with all the na- 
tural expreſſion of their countenances, cannot fail to ani- 
mate the boſom with a love of excellence. And it is one 
peculiar advantage, that this ef ect may be produced on 
the rude and the vulgar, on thoſe who have never been 

improved by education, and who are ncither able nor in- 

clined to improve themſelves by reading and reflection. 

The encouragement of the arts Is indecd attended with 

a confiderable expence ; but While they are made by 

due direction to improve the minds of the people, they 

amply repay it. When they are fo perverted as to pro- 
duce unman!y ſentiments, or vicious and idle habits, 
; , > 
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they are, at once, the bane of private life and of a free 
conſtitution. 

The world never yet ſaw the equal of our countryman 
Hogarth, in the art of moral painting. The ſcenes, in- 
deed, which he has exhibited, are taken, for the moſt 
part, though not always, from low life; but in this re- 
ſpect the painter ſhewed his judgment; not only becauſe 
low life affords a greater abundance and variety of hu- 
mour, but becauſe low life ſtands moſt in need of in- 
ſtruction, and can receive it more eaſily from a picture 
than from oral or written documents. I very much 
doubt, whether the ſermons of a Tillotſon ever diſſuaded 
ſo eficaciouſly from luſt, cruclty, and intemperance, as 
rac prints of a Hogarth. 

The painters of the Dutch or Flemiſh ſchool do indeed 
repreſent low life; but the repreſentations are rather 
a muſing than inſtructive, Indeed, I am not ſure that 
they are not injurious to mankind ; for while they ex- 
hibit men in ſome of the loweſt and moſt humiliating 
forms, they tend to encreaſe his real degradation. It is 
much to be lamented, that the great ſcill which they 
evidently diſplay in the art of painting, was not em- 
pioyed in ſubjects more ſuſceptible of elevation. 

Humourous pictures, or prints are, however, too en- 
tertaining to be rejected, while they are reſtrained 
within the limits of decency and good- nature. The 
tifte for them is, in this age and country, very preva- 
lent; but J am ſorry to ſay, that the limits which have 
Juſt been mentioned are too little obſerved. Amon? 
rae various methods invented for the gratification ct 
private and party malice, few have been more ſucceis- 
ful than the caricatura, There is no perſonage how- 

ever exalted, nor character however reſpectable, which 
may not be lowered in the eſtimation of the vulgar, 
hy a ludicrous picture exhibited to public view. Some 
action, paſſion, feature, attitude, or dreſs, may be ap- 
plied to the moſt deſerving man, and may render hin 
an object of ridicule. A moſt unjuſt perverſion of 2 
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noble art; but which, it is to be feared, will continue 
while the public is led by its taſte for detraction to ft. 
ward the artiſt by the purchaſe of his works, however 
4£:4Matory. 
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Humourous prints have been of late very ſueceſ fully 
uſed to ridicule ſome of thoſe extravapancies of dreſs and 
manners, which ariſe from effeminacy of manners, and 
tend to enereaſe it. The figures repreſented have raiſed 
a very natural and innocent laugh, and the ſatire, though 
well pointed and directed, has not uſually been perſonal. 
Nothing can be more laudable, than to exert this very 
eficacious art in rendering folly, vauity, and vice, ob- 
jects of popular deriſion. 

But it mult be confeſſed, that it is much oftener em- 
ployed in corrupting the heart and imagination by inde- 
cent figures. And here I cannot help making a com- 
plaint againſt the police of the metropolis, which allows 
ſome of the ſhops in the moſt crowded ſtreets to exhibit, 
in their windows, ſuch prints as cannot fail to inflame 
the paſſions of inexperienced youth. Why ſlumbers the 
magiſtrate, or to what purpoſe are the laws and wile re- 
gulations of a civilized ſtate, if we cannot permit our 
children to walk through the public ſtreets of the capital 
without danger of corrupting their morals, merely by 
their looking into a window, which is ſo furniſhed as to 
attract the attention of the moſt innocent and unſu{pi- 
cious? A great and ſucceſſive crowd is uſually aſſembled 
before the print-ſhops, which, while it annoys the honeſt 

aſſenger who is haſtening to tranſact important buſinels, 
is perpetually drinking in a poiſcnous draught, of which 
Who can tell how malignant and diffuſive may be the 
conſequences ? Indeed, the print- ſhops which diſplay to 
thouſands in the courſe of every day the molt inflamma- 
tory prints, may juſtly be ſtigmatized as the guides to 
the brothel. In ancient times, and in heathen cities, 
we read of the utmoſt precautions taken to preſerve the 
modeity of young men; and ought not the rulers of 
the greateſt city in the Chriſtian world to bluſh, while 
they connive at a practice, which tends, perhaps more 
than any thing elſe, to debauch the minds of appren- 
tices, clerks, and indeed of all the riſing generation? 
It is certainly a nuiſance, and may legally be removed. 
The intereſt of ſome unconſcientious individual might 
perhaps be injured by leſſening the ſale of his corrupting 
repreſentations; but what is the intereſt of an indivi- 
dual, when placed in competition with the morals of the 
3 multi tude:? 
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multitude? If the print-ſhops in a great city were to ex- 
hibit only virtuous prints, they might be highly ſervice- 
able to the cauſe of morality. 

The ſerious part of mankind have complained, tha! 
ſome of the catchpenny periodical publications have of 
late been embelliſhed, a, it is called, with ſuch prints, 
as tend immediately to corrupt private life, and moſt 
eſlentially to injure ſociety. Neither have they appeared 
clandeſtinely, but haye boldly ſolicited notice by a de— 
{ſcription of their contents in the public advertiſements, 
The ſerious part of mankind have, I ſay, complained, 
and have aſked each other, whether the official guardi- 
ans of religion and decency have been ſo immerſed in 
politics, or ſo engaged in purſuit of preferment, as 
not to have noticed publications which they ought, if 
they poſſeſſed ſufficient influence, to have ſuppreiled ? 
They who have ſons and daughters cannot but appre— 
hend danger, when the moſt licentious pictures are daily 
obtruded on the public eye ; and they cannot help think- 
ing, at the ſame time, that the preſervation of the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth deſerves at leaſt as much at- 
rention from the legiſlature, as the preſervation of hares 
and puppies. 

The art of painting 1s one of thoſe innocent and de- 
lightſul means of pleaſure, which Providence has kindly 
afforded to brighten the proſpects of human life. Under 
duc reſtrictions, and with proper direction, it may be ren- 
deied ſomething more than an elegant mode of pleating 
the eye and the imagination; it may become a very 
powerful au viliary of v rtue. 

It is but juſt to add, that, ſoon after this paper Was 
printed, but before it was publiſhed, the magiſtrates of 
London iflued orders for the proſecution of ſuch print- 
ſellers as ſhould exhibit licentious prints in their vin- 
dows. Attempts have alſo been lately made to reſtrain 
licentious publications; but they have proved abortive ; 

and it has been argued, perhaps with too much rea! mn, 
that a public endeavour to impede, wall ſerve only to 
promote, their circulation, 
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No. XLIX. ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF PUB- 
LICLY ADOPTING A NEW TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE. 
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HE tranſlators of our Bible, it1s allowed, had great 
merit; but, as nothing 1s begun and perfected at 
the ſame time, it is not ſurpriſing that the tranſlation is 
not exempt from the characteriſtic of all human under- 
takings. Critics, aſſiſted by the labovrs of the tranſla- 
tors, have proſecuted their inquiries into the Hebrew 
text, and have detected errors in it which they are will- 
ing to magnify into importance, Manuſcripts having 
been collated, and the Hebrew text at laſt aſcertained, 
as far as human ingenuity can aſcertain it, there ſeems, 
at the completion of the labour, to be a with among the 
critics for a new tranſlation, 

For my own part, if I may venture to give an opinion 
contrary to that of the profound collators of Hebrew 
manuſcripts, I cannot help thinking a new tranſlation 
of the Bible an attempt extremely dangerous, and quite 
unneceſſary. . Inſtead of ſerving the caute of religion, 
which is the oftenſible motive for the wiſh, I am con- 
vinced that nothing would more immediately tend to 
ſhake the faith of many worthy believers, 

Time gives a venerable air to all things, to men, to 
trees, to buildings, and to books. Sacred things ac- 
quire peculiar ſanctity by long duration. A new 
church, with all the embelliſhments of Grecian archi- 
tecture, is far leſs venerable than the Gothic tower 
overgrown, with moſs. The preſent tranſlation of the 
Bible derives an advantage from its antiquity greatly 
ſuperior to any which could ariſe from the correction 
of its inacurracies. Imagine a Roman ſenator or war— 
rior, dreſſed out like a powdered beau of modern times. 
Much more care is beſtowed on him in his preſent 
dreſs, He is nicely and accurately arrayed in every 
11 But what is the reſult? He 1s now pretty, and 

efore he was majeſtic, Juſt ſo, were the Bible cor- 
L 4 rectod 
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rected and modernized, it would probably become more 
ſhewy, and perhaps leſs inaccurate; but it would loſe 
that air of ſanctity, which enables it to make af imprel- 
ſion which no accuracy could produce. | 

We have received the Bible in the very Words in 
which it now ſtands from our fathers; we have learned 
many paſſages of it by heart in our infancy; we find it 
quoted in ſermons from the earlieſt to the lateſt times; 
ſo that its phraſe is become familiar to our ear, and we 
ceaſe to be ſtartled at apparent difficulties. Let all this 
be called prejudice ; but it is a prejudice which univer- 
ſally prevails in the middle and lower ranks; and we 
ſhould hardly recognize the Bible, were it to be read in 
our churches in any other words than thoſe which our 
tathers have heard before us. 

It is true, indeed, that ſome very devout and wel!- 
meaning people carry the prejudice too far, when they 
profeſs to believe, that our tranſlation was written with 
the finger of the Almighty, and that to alter a tittle 
of it is to be guilty of blaſphemy. But ſtill, as the 
faith of ſuch perſons is ſtrong, and their intentions 
pious, it would be imprudent to ſhock their minds 
by an innovation, which they could not help conſider— 
ing as an inſult on heaven. lt the leſſons in the church 
were to be read in different words from thoſe which 
they have heard from their infancy, their faith might 
be more endangered than by all the arguments of the 
deiſts. And ſuch perſons, though the ſarcaſtic may ſtig- 
matize them as weak brethren, are too valuable mem- 
bers, eſpecially in this age, to be wantonly cut off from 
the body of the church. 

But forbearing to urge the air of veneration acquired 
by time, or the attachments formed by prejudice to the 
Bible, I cannct help thinking, that the preſent tranils- 
tion ought to be retained in our churches for its in- 
trinfic beauty and excellence. We have had one ſpe— 
cimen of a rew tranſlation of the Bible by a very leai'- 
ed and ingenious biſhop. It is exact and curious; but 
Iwill venture to ſay it approaches not to the mazyeity, 
jubiimity, and fire of the old tranſlation, A reader, 
after going through it, will not upon the whole re- 
celve ſo deep and laſting an impreſſion from it, 3: 
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from the old one with all its imperfections. And it is 
from the general effect of a work that its excellence muſt 
be eſtimated. 

The poetical paſſages of ſcripture are peculiarly plea- 
ſing in the preſent tranſlation. The language, though 


it is ſimple and natural, is rich and expreſſibe. Solo-- 


mon's Song, difficult as it is to be interpreted, may be 
read with delight, even if we attend to little elſe but 
the brilliancy of the diction; and it is a circumitance 
which increaſes its grace, that it appears to be quite 
unſtudied. The Palins, as well as the whole Bible, 
are literally tranſlated, and yet that tranflation abounds 
with paſſages exquifitely beautiful and irteſiſtibly tranſ- 
porting. Even where the ſenſe is not very clear, nor 
the connection of ideas obvious at firſt fight, the mind 
is ſoothed, and the ear raviſted, with the powerful yet 
unaffected charms of the ſtyle. It is not indeed neceſ- 
ſary to enlarge on the excellencies of the tranſlation in 
general; for its beauties are ſuch as are to be recog- 
nized by feeling more than by deſcription, and it mull 
be owned, that they have been powerfully felt by the 
majority of the nation ever ſince the firſt edition. In 
many a cottage and farm-houſe, where the Bible and 
Prayer-Book conſtitute the library, the ſweet ſongs of 
Iſrael, and the entertaining hiltories of Joſeph and his 
brethren, Saul and Jonathan, conſtitute a never-failing 
ſource of heart-felt pleaſure. 

It is falſe refinement, vain philoſophy, and an im- 
moderate love of diſſipation, which cauſes ſo little at- 
tention to be paid to this venerable book 1n the buſy 
and gay world. If we do not diſclaim. all belief in its 
contents, it is ſurely a great omiſſion in many gentle- 
men and ladies who wiſh to be completely accompliſhed, 
or think themſelves ſo already, to be utterly unacquaint- 
ed with the ſacred volume. It is our duty to inſpect it, 
and it is graciouſly ſo ordered, that our duty in this 
inftance may be a pleaſure ;* for the Bible is truly plea- 
ling, conſidered only as a collection of very ancient and 
curious hiſtory and poetry. 

With reſpe& to the impropriety of appointing a new 
tranſlation to be read in churches, what I have advanced 
on the ſubject is only matter of opinion, and may per- 
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haps be found in the event erroneous. I ſhall, however, 
very confidently ſay, that innovations of this kind are of 
the higheſt importance, and may probably be attended 
with the moſt violent concuſitons. They ought there- 
fore to be attempted only when there 1s an ablolute ne- 
ceſſity for them, and after the matureſt deliberation, 
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O amuſements are more eaſily attainable, and at- 

tended with more ſolid ſatis faction and fewer in- 
convenienc!es, than the literary, In theſe late ages, 
there 1s ſcarcely a ſubject, which can reaſonably excite 
human curioſity, on which ſatisfactory information 
may not be nk by the peruſal of books, which, 
from their multitude, are obvious to all who are dii- 
polled to give them their attention. Poetry, hiſtory, 
eloquence, and philoſophy, in all its ramifications, are 
conſtantly at hand, and ready to gratify the mental ap- 
petite with every elegant variety of intellectual ſuſte- 
nance. The imagination can at all times call up, by 
the medium of books, the moſt vivid repreſentations 
of every object, which the phyſical and moral world 
have been known to produce. Exempt from the 1n- 
conveniencies of foreign travel, from the dangers of a 
military lite, from the narrow eſcapes of the voyager, 
and from the tumult of political engagements, the ſtu- 
dent can enjoy, in the comfortable retreat of his library, 
all that has n the active faculties of man in every 
department of lf, 

As a ſource of a very lively, as well as a pure plea- 
ſure, reading is become the conſtant amuſement of tha: 
conſiderable. part of the community, whom the circum - 
ſtances of profeſſion, lex, or inclination, have confined 
to a ſedentary life. The age is ſaid to be diſſipated, 
and the moſt ſuperficial obſervation will juſtify the 
complaint. Vet it malt, on the other hand, be ac- 
knowledged, that it is moſt cxtenſively enlightened 
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Books, that poſſeſs originality and real merit, are ſtill 
encouraged, Circulating libraries, furniſhed with va— 
juable as well as trifling works, and ſocieties eſta— 
bliſked for the purchaſe of new publications, abound 
throughout the kingdom, Ihe ſtream of national 
knowledge is certainly diffuſe; nor is there ſufficient 
reaſon to aſſert, what ſome have maintaincd, that it is 
become ſhallow by diffuſion. If the productions of 
thoſe who have gone before are richer and more ſolid, 
it reflects not diigrace on their followers, whoſe dif- 
coveries are anticipated by the firſt inveſtigators, He 
who firſt opens the mine, ill return laden with trea- 
ſure at an eaſy rate, He who ſucceeds may, with more 
ſagacity and labour, acquire leſs; nor ſhould it detract 
from his praiſe, that be brings forth little where little 
remained, 

In this advanced age of literature, much of the ſtu- 
dent's life 1s peceſſarily employed in retracing the pro- 
greſs of thote who have preceded him. He heaps up 
knowledge, and has often little time, even if he has 
inclination and ability, to communicate it in a cor- 
rect and graceful manner. There is little doubt, but 
that many of the literati, who have never written, are 
at leaſt equal in the extent of their knowledge to the 
writers whom they ſtudy and admire. They have 
never written, perhaps, from indclence, and perhaps 
from a want of a power to utter, with agreeable faci— 
litv, what they apprehend with clearneſs. "Theſe muit 
be ſupplied with a conſtant ſucceſſion of books; and 
it is found by experience, that few books pleaſe more 

cordially, or. at leaſt excite attention more forcibly, 
than thoſe of contemporary authors, It appears then, 
that, for the ſake of the learned as well as the com- 
mon reader, the multiplication of books, though it has 
ſometimes been lamented, ought, upon the whole, to 
be encouraged. No one 1s compelled to read what he 
does not approve. A ſumptuous entertainment is pre- 
pared, nor ſhould the gueſt find fault with the number 
or variety of the diſhes. They are all laid before him 
with deſign to give him pleaſure, and it is caſy to ſelect 
that which is capable of affording it, and to refuſe all 
that is inſ pid or diſguſtful. 
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Modern authors are naturally diſpoſed to juſtify to 
themſelves and others the addition which they make to 
the number of books. They are unwilling to ſuppoſe, 
that every ſubject is anticipated; that all the avenues to 
fame are cloſed; that the knowledge acquired by ſtudy, 
and adorned by the expreſſion of genius, is incapable 
of obtaining its proper reward, the praiſe of every in- 
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genuous and congenial mind, Literary productions 
continue, therefore, to multiply, and every writer finds 
jome plauſible apology for preſenting to the public an 
additional volume. 


No. LI. IIrrERS THE SOURCE OF SOLID 
CONSOLATION. 


* ſacred writers, the heathen philoſophers, all 
who have either thought or written with ſolidity, 
have agreed that man is born to trouble, and that few 
and evil are his days. The moral poet Euripides has 
ſaid, that to be a Man is a ſufficient plea for being mi- 
lerable; and who, indeed, has not felt this truth? 

Yet it is at the ſame time true, that the kind hand 
of Providence has ſcattered flowers as well as thorns in 
the road of life; and the great fi:111 required, is to 
{elect thoſe that are perennial, thoſe that do not bud, 
Llow, and wither in a day, from thoſe that ſhine with 
tranſient luſtre, or conccal poiſonous qualities under a 
vivid foliage. 

Among the many arguments for a claſſical and com- 
prehen ive education, there are few which ought to have 
a greater weight, than that it enables thoſe Who enjoy 
the benefit of it, to derive the pureſt, the ſweeteſt, the 
molt elegant, and the leaſt injurious pleaſures from them- 
{clves and from reflection. The man of taſte and learn- 
ing creates, as it were, a little world of his own, in which 
he exerciſes his faculties; and he feels his moſt exalted 
latisfactions arifing from things, the exiſtence of which 
is ſcarcely Known to the vulgar mind. 


The 
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The parent in the middle ranks of life, who ts able 
to place his ſon above dependence, contributes more to 
his real happineſs, when he gives him a taſte for the 
claſſics, and for ſtudies which will exalt his nature, 
than when, by making him a trader without a gentle— 
man's education, he affords him an opportunity of 
hereafter ſhining in the mean magnificence of wealth, 
unaccompanied with elegance and liberality. To poſ- 
ſeſs thouſands with the narrow ſpirit of a mere ſtock- 
jobber, can add but little real happineſs. But to poſ- 
leſs a juſt taſte for a Virgil, and for the other fine 
writers whom the world has long admired ; to be ca- 
pable of feeling their beauties, with only the common 
comforts and conveniences of life, will confer an ele- 
cance and dignity of mind; and will cauſe a finer plea» 
{ure than was ever known to a Craſſus or a Clive. 

Where, indeed, ſhall we find objects capable of at- 
taching the mind in every ſtage of life, in every con- 
dition, in every time, in every place, but in the walks 
of literature? Theſe ſtudies, ſays Cicero, in a paſ- 
ſage which can never be too often repeated, afford 
nouriſhment to our youth, delight our old age, adorn 
proſperity, ſupply a refuge in adverſity, are a conſtant 
ſource of pleaſure at home, are no impediment while 
abroad, attend us in the night-ſeaſon, and accompany 
| us in our travels and retirements. The great Rateſ- 
man ſpoke the dictates of his own experience. To his 
hours of dejection and privacy, we owe many of his 
hneſt philoſophical treatiſes, in the compoſition of 
which he a while forgot his own and his country's ca- 
lamity. 

Deep ſorrow is known to ſeek ſolitude for indulgence, 
Company may diſſipate the lighter cares, but it ap- 
| pears like mockery to real woe. Add to this, that to 
mix with company while under the influence of grief, 
unleſs it is the company of familiar friends, is a vio— 
lation of the rules of propriety, ſince it tends to throw 
a damp on that cheerfulneſs, to promote which is one 
of the ends of ſociety. But ſolitude invites to reading 
and amid the great variety of books, ſome one may 
always be found in uniſon with our own temper. In 
the retirements of our library, no inſolent intruder can 
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upbraid us for diſinclination or incapacity to taſte con. 
vivial enjoyment. There we may find balſam for every 
wound of the mind, and a lenient medicine for crete 
diſeaie, 

Then the proſpects which preſent themſelves in the 
common road of lite are dark and dreary, the man cr 
taſte can ſlep aſide into the elyſium of poeſy, and tread 
the flowery paths, and view the gilded ſcenes which 
fancy raiſes with the magic of enchantment. The i1- 
genious biographer of the poet Gray has informed us, 
that the moit approved productions of his friend were 
brought forth ſoon alter the death of one whom the post 
loved. Sorrow led him to ſeek for ſolace of the mute. 
That the muſe ſmiled on her votary, every reader cf 
taite has already acknowledged. Sacred hiſtory has 
acquainted us with the power of muſic over the pal. 
fions, and there is little doubt but the verſe as well 2: 
the lyre of David, can ſooth the troubled ſpirits to 
repoſe. 

It is diffcult to be attached to the common objet: 
of human purſuit, without feeling the ſordid or the 
troubleſome paſſions. But in the purſuits of learning, 
all is liberal, noble, generous. They require and pro- 
mote that comprehenlive mode of thinking, which over- 
looks the little and mean occupations of the vulgar mind. 
To the man of philoſophical obſervarion, the world ap. 
pears as a theatre, in which the buſy actors toil and 
weary themſelves for his amuſement. He ſees the emy- 
tineſs of many objects which are ardently purſued ; he 
is acquainted with the falſe glitter that ſurrounds him; 
he knows how ſhort and unſubſlantial are the good arc 
evil that excite all the ardour of purſuit and abhor: 
rence ; and can therefore derive a degree of delight iron 
reflection, of which they who are deeply, and even fuc- 
ceſsfully intereited in them, can never participate, Not. 
withſtanding the charms of opulence, Socrates an 
Epictetus have attrated more admirers, and probav!! 


enjoyed more tranquillity of mind, than the richeſt pub 


lican of Athens and Rome. | : 
It is true, that learning ſhould be purſued as a gui 
lification for the ſeveral profeſſions of civil life; 0M 
excluding the motives ot intereſt and ambition, it“ 
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to be cultivated for its own ſake, by thoſe who uncer- 
ſtand and with to enjoy, under every circumſtance, the 
utmoſt attainable happineſs. Next to religion, it is the 
beſt and ſweetelt ſource of comfort in thoſe hours of de- 


jection, which every mortal muſt ſometimes experience. 


It conſtitutes one of the moit ſolid pillars to ſupport the 
tottering fabric of human felicitv, and commonly con- 
tributes as much to virtue as to happineſs. 


— 


ä —ęjũ — — — 


No. LII. oN THE EXCELLENCE OF LORD 
BACON AS A MORALIST, 


O acts are ſo truly our own as thoſe of the un- 

derſtanding. The world has long agreed in ad- 
miration of Alexander, Cæſar, and Charles of Swe- 
den; and the remark of Cicero ſeems not to have oc- 
curred to them, that the glory of a general is in great 
meaſure derived from the merit of thoſe who obey 
him, and that a thouſand contingencies mult conſpire, 
to give efficacy to the beſt concerted plans of military 
operation. 

But the works of genius are commonly produced in 
ſolitude. The mind forms its own deſign, and pur— 
ſues within itſelf all the methods that conduce to its ac- 
compliſhment. Fortune has little influence in retarding 
or promoting 1ts purpoſes. If, then, the proportion of 
glory, which ought to redound to an individual, 1s to 
be eſtimated by perſonal merit, independently of exter- 
nal aid and accidental events, the triumphs of ingenuity 
muſt be held more honourable than the triumphs of va- 
lour, and a conqueſt of the intellectual world more wor- 
thy the dignified page of hiſtory, than the ſubjection of 
the terraqueous globe. Such a conqueror is the great 
Bacon ; and when the world ſhall have corrected its er- 
roneous judgment, he will be placed in a rank ſuperior 
to the ſon of Philip. 

A popular hiſtorian of England has, however, de- 
preciated the merit of this glory of our nation. Hume 


has 
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has plainly pronounced him inferior to the Florentine 


philoſopher Galilæo; and he attributes the great ap. 
plauſe that has been paid to him, to the illiberal par. 
tiality of our national ſpirit, Something more rea. 
ſonable than the ſuggeſtions of this ſpirit will prompt 
many to attribute his detraction to national envy. 

Jhe teſtimony of foreigners, who cannot be biafled 
by this prejudice, is truly honourable to our great phi- 
loſopher. Baco Verulamius, for ſo they call him, i: 
more frequently mentioned, and with higher applauſe, 
than the ingenious philoſopher of Italy, Great a: 
have been the praiſes beftowed on Bacon in his own 
country, they have never reached the high encomiums 
of foreign univerkties, | 

It was the great miſtake of Ariſtotle to have accom- 
modated his phyſics to his logic, inſtead of rendering 
his logic ſubſervient to his phyſics ; and, as the critics 
have obſerved, by inverting the natural order of 
things, to have ſubjected the end to the means. To 
remove this error, our philoſopher invented his xc 
organum, in which he teaches to reaſon by induction; 
a more effectual method of eliciting truth, than the 
antiquated and trifiing forms of a perfect ſyllogiſm. 
This work is acknowledged to be his maſter- piece; 
and its beneficial effect in aſcertaining ſcience, by re- 
ducing it to the teſt of experiment, is alone ſufficient tc 
entitle him to all the fame he enjoys. 

But his predominant excellence in promoting the 
feience of nature, ſeems almoit to have abſorbed hi: 
glory as a moraliſt. His genius, however, formed to 
penetrate into all ſubjects on which it directed its 
beams, made thoſe diſcoveries in common life and 
common manners, which, it might be ſuppoſed, would 
be leſs likely to occur to the deep and recluſe ſpecu- 
lator than to the man of buſineſs. In all his moral 
writings there is a ſolidity of remark, which enables 
the reader to ſelect ſomething uſeful on every peruſa:. 
It“ is this original and -ſubſtantial excellence, Which 
gives a grace to his writings, not to be deformed b) 
a ſtyle by no means uniformly elegant; though Ser 
Richard Baker, whoſe taſte, however, was not equal 


to his knowledge, aſſerts of it, that Bacon has written 
g 8 
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in ſo ſweet a flyle, that, like manna, it pleafes every 


palate, | 

Men of profound ſcience commonly excel more in 
judgment than in wit. But Bacon 1s acknowledged to 
have diſplayed a very conſiderable degree of wit in his 
moral lucubrations. Rapin ſays, there is more of it 
in his ethics, than in any of his writings ; for which, I 
think, a reaſon may eaſily be aſſigned. Obſervations 
on men and manners admit a playful ingenuity of 
thought ; but the features of ſevere ſcience are not often 
to be relaxed by the ſallies of a ſportive fancy. 

I have often regretted, that ſo ſagacious an under- 
ſtanding was not more frequently employed in ſpecu— 
lations more generally uſeful, than thoſe ſublime ſub- 
jects of ſcience which are unconnected with practice. 
Had he employed that ſubtilty of obſervation, in re- 
marking and deſcribing manners, which is confpica- 
ous in ſome uſeleſs conjectures in natural philoſophy, 
there is little doubt but the world would have received 
great light, where light 1s moſt wanted, in the art of 
regulating our paſſions, and the conduct of life. The 
little he has left us is an invaluable treaſure; and the 
works I ſhould moſt wiſh to recover, if all his produc- 
tions were loſt, is the Moral Eſſays. 

The Advancement of Learning, though much leſs 
read than the ſuperficial works of later times, is one of 
the moſt entertaining and improving books in the lan- 
guage. The remarks in it ſtrike the mind with ſuch 
an evidence of conviction, that the truth diſcovered 


pleaſes like that derived from mathematical demon- 


ſtration. The thoughts of Bacon have this peculiar 
excellence, that they not only pleaſe and convince by 
their juſtneſs, but lead the mind to think {till farther 
on the ſubject, and aſſiſt it in its efforts. Not like the 
trifling writer, who is forced to make the moſt advant- 
age of a good idea by dilating it, as the goid-beater ex- 
tends a little gold ; Bacon leaves the reader to comment 
on a ſolid reflection, when he has once given it utter- 
ance in a clear and conciſe expreſſion. 

His reputation as an hiſtorian, though great during 
his life, ſeems gradually to have declined, and 1s now 
nearly loſt. His Reign of Henry the Seventh is ny 
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read by thoſe whoſe veneration for him induces them to 
acquaint themſelves with all his works. 

Whatever defects the prevalence of a bad taſte may 
have occaſioned in ſome of his productions, we may 
compare them all together to a venerable pile of Gothic 
architecture, which, though it has not to boaſt the 
grace of Grecian elegance, or the ſinery of the Chineſe 
ſtyle, poſſeſſes a ſolidity and ſubſtance, which will 
cauſe it to endure when not one ſtone ſhall be left upon 
another in the edifices of a more refined or oſtentatious 
taſte. 

When we compare this great man's writings with 
ſome of the weaknefles of his life, we are tempted to 
exclaim with a modern delineator of characters, Alas, 
poor human nature! 


nn 
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No. LIII. on THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION, 


— 


UCH has been ſaid on the neceſſity of diſco- 

vering the genins at a puerile age, and of con- 
ſulting nature in the choice of a profeſſion, Yet, after 
all, chance uſually determines the boy's deſtination. 

It is, indeed, by no means eaſy to find in the child 
the diſtinguiſhing excellence of the future man. The 
mind, in the courſe of a few years, appears to undergo 
a total renovation. Different faculties, like different 
trees, put forth the bloſioms which preſage the fru:!, 
at earlier or later periods, according to ſome interior 
arrangement, which eludes reſearch. They who nave 


taken the moſt pains to learn the natural propenſity ot 


the young mind, and have been led by ſome ſtriking 
appearance to chuſe a future employment for it, have 
found their pupils no more ſkilful or ſucceſsful, than 
thoſe who were directed to the ſame plan merely by 
fortuitous circumſtances. . Few parents, and few {u- 
perintendants of education, are capable of forming 
this judgment; a judgment that mult proceed from an 


intimate knowledge of the human heart, and a long 
experience 


N. 
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experience of the changes produced in it by time and 
accidents, 

But it is leſs difficult to diſcover the advantages and 
diſadvantages of the various employments of life, than 
to point out thoſe who are formed by nature to fill them 
with honour, | 

The clerical profeſſion ſeems to be well adapted to 
promote the happineſs of him who can command his 
paſſions, and who 1s of a contented diſpoſition. Such 
a one is a Chriſtian philoſopher, and poſſeſſes the 
agreeable privilege of inſtructing his fellow-creatures 
in moral, philoſophical, and religious truths, He 1s 
at liberty to purſue one of the pleaſanteſt and the molt 
tranquil paths of life, that which leads through the 
quiet, yet diverſified regions of learning. He 1s uſually 
reſpected much more than thoſe whoſe birth and for- 
tunes have placed them in a higher ſphere.. He 1s more 
a maſter of his time, that invaluable poſſeſſion, than 
the reſt of the buſy world, becauſe his engagements are 
at an appointed ſeaſon. But if to accumulate money, 
either from the neceſſity of providing for a family, or 
from avarice, be his object, he will find himſelf miſe- 
rable, becauſe he is placed in a ſituation, where his 
defire cannot often be gratified with eaſe and honour, 
The ſtipends of the moſt uſeful part of the clergy, thoſe 
who officiate, are often not greater than the earnings 
of a hireling mechanic. Yet an appearance of a com- 


petency muſt be ſupported by the curate, not from 


pride alone, but from a laudable defign of accompliſh- 
Ing the purpoſes of his profeſſion, In vain will he 
preach, in vain will he ſet a good example, if a mean 
appearance and mode of living contradict the received 


- Opinions of congruity, and produce contempt. There 
are indeed rich preferments; but theſe, it is obſerved, 
do not uſually f 

are Javiſhed where intereſt and family connection put 
in their irreſiſtible claim, They ſeem, in this age, to 
de conſidered as ſupplemental proviſions for the younger 
brothers of opulent and noble families. He, there- 
| fore, who has neither intereſt nor connections, mult 
learn, when he enters on this profeſſion, to view the 


all to merit as the reward of it, but 


goods 


. 
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goods of this world in the light in which they have 
been conſidered by the wiſeſt and the beſt of mortals. 

More families have been raiſed to civil eminence by 
the ſtudy of the law, than by any other purſuit. Riche? 
and honours have been profuſely accumulated on its 
ſucceſsful profeſſors. The multiplication of ſtatutes, 
and the variety of forms in modern times, have indeed 
rendered the ſtudy uncommonly intricate and labort- 
ous, and it ſeems therefore to merit uncommon rewards, 
But Ciſtingurſhed ſucceſs is neceſſarily confined to few, 
and many have worn out a good conſtitution in per- 
uling books of all others the leaſt amuſing, without any 
return of honour or of profit. In this age the prof. 
fon 1s overrun by the multitude of nominal, if no: 
real ſtudents. Formerly the heir to a good eſtate wi; 
brought up to little elſe than fox-hunting, aud to be 
in at the death, and to water the guorum ten miles 
round, were the objects of his higheſt ambition; but 
now he is uſually entered at an inn of court, advii:« 
to read Blackſtone, and called to the bar. And thong 
he ſhould. never ſucceed there, yet it is certainly bes. 
ter to let a young man have a profeſſion to emplo u 
thoughts, than to ſuffer him to live in idleneſs 24 
vice. When, after a life of uſeful labour, the adyo- 
cate is rewarded with a judge's appointment, his labour 
does not ceaſe. Eaſe, his proper recompence, remains 
ſtill at a diſtance. Perhaps, during the time of bu!:- 
neſ;, there are few employments more irkſome and 
unhealthy, The truly valuable rewards are indeed 
ſeldom obtained in the law, till age and application 
have weakened the powers of perception; and when 
theſe are decayed, what are external advantages? Up- 
on the whole, we may conclude, that though the pro- 
feſſion of the law, when attended with ſucceſs, is lu- 
crative, and well adapted to raiſe and eſtabliſh a family, 
it is ſelcon, conſiſtent with perſonal tranquillity. 

The preparation for the practice of phyſic is by 30 
means agreeable. A philoſopher may indeed attend a 
diſſection with pleaſure, as affording an opportuni:) 
for the obſervatien of nature; but it muſt always be di- 
guſting to view the loathſome objects of an infirm?!” 
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Yet this diſcipline is neceſſary; for books alone are of 
little uſe. After all the expence and labour of edu- 
cation, 1t 15 mortifying to the ſenſibility of merit to 
obſerve thoſe chiefly encouraged, who have little elſe 
to recommend them than confidence and external grace 
of behaviour. He whoſe ſolid knowledge induces him 
to ſpeak with difidence on the ſucceſs of a preſcrip- 
tion, 15 thought by the generality leſs able than the 
bold pretender, With all this phyſiological ſcience, 
if he has not the addreſs to conciliate the whims of fa- 
ſhion on his fide, bis ſenſe of feeling will ſeldom be 
ſoothed by the grateful application of a fee, Men of 
ſenſe may reſpe& him, but he muſt be enriched by old 
women and fools. When, however, he is ſufliciently 
employed, it muſt be an additional p'eaſure to the na- 
tural ſatisfaction of ſucceſs, to find his own emolument 
ariſing from giving eaſe to the diſtreſſed, Vet it is by 
no means adviſeable, that any ſhould be trained to this 
profeſſion, who do not poſſeſs ſuch a degree of inde- 
pendence, as may enable them to be eaſy under the nz- 
glect of a capricious world. 

The army affords a fine aſylum for thoſe ſpirits, which 
are too reſtleſs for domeſtic life. But though it has 
many charms for a warm imagination, it ſ-ems little 
adapted to give ſolid comfort at any time, much leſs in 
the ſeaſon of infirmity and in old age. It is happy for 
the commonwealth, as things are now conſtituted, that 
the acknowledged gentility of the profeſſion oblitera e; 
the ſenſe of its hardſhips. 

Still leſs ſuited to afford tranquil pleaſure, the navy 
is yet always ſupplied even by thoſe who have eaſe and 
afluence at home. To be confined with a crew for 
many months in a wooden machine, is a ſituation which 
nothing but uſe and example could render tolerable, 
This lot, however, muſt fall to ſome ; and it does not 
appear, that they to whom 1t has fallen are leſs happy 
than the reſt of mankind. Providence wiſely and kindly 
fits the diſpoſition to external circumſtances. 

The employment of merchandiſe is common'y eſteem— 
ed leſs liberal than any of theſe ; and it 13 tue, that 
the preparation for it, and the arts of keeping and 
improving money, have a tendency to contract the ſen- 

timents. 
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timents. The profeſſions have ſome conneQion with 
public ſpirit, with ſcience and philanthropy. The 
trader's views ſeem to center in private emolument ; 
and though he is highly beneficial to the community, 
it ſeems not from intention; on the contrary, he ap. 
pears ever ready to take advantage of it without in- 
Jury to his character, and conſequently to his intereſt, 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that, in our commercial 
country, and in the preſent age, the mercantile order; 
have frequently ſhewn themſelves truly honourable and 
enlightened ; and he would act imprudently and ridi- 
culouſly, who ſhould flight a good opportunity of in- 
troducing his ſon to a ſucceſsful merchandiſe, merely 
becauſe it has not been held ſo liberal as the profeſſion 
of him who itarves with a doctor's degree. 


All the occupations of life are found to have their | 


advantages and diiadvantages admirably adapted to 
preſerve the juſt equilibrium of happineſs. This we 
may confidently aſſert, that, whatever are the incon- 
veniences of any of them, they are all preferable to a 
life of inaction; to that wretched liftlefineſs, which 1: 
conſtrained to purſue pleaſure as a buſineſs, and by 
rendering it the object of ſevere and unvaried attention, 
deſtroys its very eſſence. 


— at 
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No. LIV. ON AFFECTATION OF THE CHa- 
RACTER OF SPORTSMEN. 


NIMALS that are hurtful to man, and are 

therefore deſtroyed by him, ſeem to have an in- 
ſtinctive knowledge of their enemy, and avoid his ap- 
proach before they can have experienced his power or 
his contrivance. Man likewiſe poſleſſes a counteracting 
inſtint, which leads him to the receſſes of the foreſt, 
and bears him with alacrity through all the dangers and 
fatigues of a chace. 

This inſtinct was neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence, as well 
as defence, in the ſavage ſtate; for the prey that he 
caught was his only food. Implanted in his conſti— 
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tution, it continues to operate with great force, even 
when he is advanced to a condition in which his wants 


are ſupplied by the inventions of civiliſed lite. 


In our country, where every improvement of life is 
carried to an exalted height, the inſtinct of the hunter 
is certainly not deſtroyed by the new propenſities which 
are ſuperinduced in a ſtate of civilization. There is 
ſcarcely an individual of thoſe who are not refined to a 
verv uncommon degree, who delights not in the ſports 
of the field. The rich muſt not flatter themſelves 
with an 1dea that their taite 1s peculiar to themſelves ; 
for there is really no taſte more vulgar, and more pre— 
valent among the loweſt orders, than the taſte for de- 


ſtroying noxious animals, protected by the legiſlature 


for the amuſement of the wealthy, The mechanic 
leaves, without remorſe, the employment which is to 
ſupport himſelf and his family, to follow the Eſquire 
in the chace of a jox, and would rather ſhoot a phea- 
ſant or inſnare a tront, than earn a guinea, The plee 


with which he recounts the adventures of the purſuit 
P 7 


proves it to be a pleaiure congenial to his heart. 

A wiſe politician, who did not with to monopoliſe 
the delights of the chace, would encourage this natural 
propenſity among the vagabond and the unemployed. 
For beſides its utility in the deſtruction of vermin, it 
tends to infuſe a ſpirit, a hardineſs, and a fubtilty, 
well ſuited to qualify ſuch perſons for the dangers and 
the hardſhips, the contrivances and the ſtratagems, of 
a naval and military lite. A man who 1s excluded 
from more liberal emvloyments by the lowneſs of his 
ſtation, may render himſelf a uſeful member of ſociety 
by catching moles and hares, rats and foxes. 

But it is really no leſs ridiculous than lamentable, 
that the heir to an eſtate, the man of education, ſhould 
forego the honours and pleaſures of ſocial, civil, and 
literary exertions, merely to enjoy the delight of join- 
ing a pack of hounds in the deſtruction of a helpleſs 
animal. Yet the truth 1s, this inſtinct, as I venture to 
call it, operates with great violence among thoſe whoſe 


opportunities for improvement might enable them to 
| lubdue every leſs laudable relic of ſavage humanity. 
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The nobles of our land, whoſe example might hae 
a ſalutary influence in diſſeminating every uſeful qua. tet 
lity, are ſometimes deſtitute of all ideas of excel} 
beyond the ſphere of a ſtable. They indeed indug ra 


their propenſities of this kind without controul. The Vi 
laws are on their fide, and the poor man is prevented thy 
from deſtroying the vermin that fattens on his ſubſtance, ! in 
The game-laws are, however, confeſſed by thoſe wha his 
enact them, to be a diſgrace to an enlightened age. M N. 
the ſame time that they infringe on liberty, the; wh 
argue a very conſiderable degree of barbariſm. de 
The love of rural ſports, with all their appendage; th; 
of horſes, dogs, and jockies, is at preſent carried o an 
far, that the gentleman by birth labours to lower him. 
ſelf to the rank of a huntſman, and even dreſſes him. by 
ſelf in the garb of an oſtler. It would not, in the pre- G. 
ſent day, be ſurpriſing to meet a privy-counſellor ori 1 
judge in the exterior of a whipper-in. it 


And why ſhould they be cenſured ? ſays the pre. 
tender to ſuperior reaſon. Is a man leſs honeſt or let: 
learned, according to any difference in his dress! 
It is certain- that, if the world were filled with philo- 
ſophers, it would be a circumſtance of little moment, 
But every thing that Jowers the great in the eyes of 
the vulgar, injures ſociety by diſturbing the ſettlec 
climax of ſubordination. The vulgar are awed into 
ſubmiſſion by no methods ſo effectually, as by a reſpect 
able outſide. Were a clergyman, for inſtance, to al- 
cend the pulpit in the dreſs of a jockey, ſuch a dre: 
as ſome are ſeen to wear on the week-days, he might 
ſpeak with the tongue of an angel, and yet be diire- 
garded. His appearance, even on other occaſions, in 
the livery of a ſportſman, though it may make hin 
paſs for a knowing one, and recommend him to hi 


. * OD . * 
render his order contemptible. ind 


The influence of dreſs on manners is conſiderable, I wi 
though not much attended to by the moraliſt. Horace tho 
indeed relates, that when Eutrapelus wiſhed to do any Bae 
one an injury, he gave him fine clothes. The caulz | 
of an effect thus produced in the diſpoſition by the cx: tor 
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ternal habit, is, that the mind inſenſibly adopts ſome- 
thing of the character it perſonates. There is a natu— 
ral love of congruity, which inſenſibly cauſes the beha- 
viour to correſpond with the dreſs. He who aſſumes all 
the externals of low life, will ſoon exhibit proofs of 
internal abaſement. If the peer condeſcends to ſpend 
his days in a ſtable, and to dreſs like his groom, he 
will ſoon differ from him in thoſe circumſtances alone 
which render his degeneracy more conſpicuous and 
deteſtable. It will not be thought calumny to aſſert, 
that our own times have exhibited ſome melancholy ex- 
amples of this diſgraceful humiliation, 

A taſte for the pleaſures of the race is indeed juſhfed 
by the example of a molt refined people. But the 
Greeks, it is imagines, did not adopt it as affording 
an opportunity tor gaming. In our age and nation, 
It 15 warmly patronized by the illuſtrious and noble, 
not from liberal but mean views; and it is frequented 
by thoſe infernal wretches, whoſe profeſſion it is to 
take advantage of their ſuperiors folly, And theſe, 
by a ſtrange event, are admitted to familiarity with 
the great, whoſe wealth they pillage, and whoſe prin- 
ciples they corrupt. The ſtand, or gallery at a horſe- 
race, has been very juitly lik encd to a Pandemonium, 

Rural ſports, alſo, when not purſued with an atten» 
tion greater than their importance will admit, nor as 
the buſineſs of life, afford a healthy and a manly re— 
laxation. But when all the circumiltances which relate 
to them are conſidered with a ferioutneſs, and pur- 
ſued with an ardour, which momentous buſineſs only 
can juſtify, the moraliſt cannot help lamenting that 
ſo much induſtry is miſpiaced. When they lea 
the rich and liberal into company and occupations 
which deg rade their Git gnity , he cannot but expreſs an 
indignant ſentiment. He ses with regret, at a t1ms8 
when national virtue is particularly required, ſome of 
thoſe who have moſt influence in a nation, totally en- 
gaged with dogs, horſes, and grooms. 

To valde a noble animal for its uſ2, to admire it 
tor its beauty and ſwiftneſs, to love it for its generous 
alacrity in the ſervice of man, is natural and reaſynable. 
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It is indeed the mark of an amiable diſpoſition, to ob- 
ſerve and to be pleaſed with the manners and actions 
of the poor animals whom nature has ſubjeQed to out 
command. If fidelity and generoſity are lovely qua- 
lities, the dog and the horſe have a peculiar clai u to 
a ſhare of affection. But they who circumſcribe their 
ideas within the verge of a ſtable, who prefer the 
company of their irrational animals to the ſociety of 
a fellow- Wg ſeem to be ia danger of gradually 
aſlmilat: 1g with the nature of their beaſts, and of ac- 
quiring a degree of brutal ferocity. 
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No. ILV. oN THE VANITY AND FOLLY OF 


DEPARTING FROM OUR PROPER SPHERE TO 


> I'% 


BECOME AUTHORS AND ORATORS, WITH 
OUT PREVIOUS AND SUFFICIENT PREPA- 
RATION, 


ainſt vanity, is probably, at the ſame time, under 
its intlucnc. There are however ſome ſpecies of va- 
nity, which, in compartion with others, are not on!y 
excuſible, but almoſt laudable, The vanity. of wiſh— 
ing to appear in print, when the perſon who entertains 
it has been well ee ines ted. and is free from the necel- 
ſity of attention to any particular buſineſs for his :up- 
ort, fre qo ently operates as a ſtimulus to induſtry, and 
induſtry ſeldom fails of becoming, in ſome mode 0: 
other, beneficial, If he, who 1s really a ſtudent b. 
proieſſion, feels an ambition io become an autor, 
though he ſhould fail througin the defect of his abi 
ties, yet he cannot be ſaid 70 have acted out of cha- 
racer; neither does it often happen, that the time ans 
attention, which he has given to his work, is ruinvus 
to himielf or family: for ftudy is his employment, 
and he has been labouring in his vocation. He hs 


innocently amuſed, and perhaps improved himic-:, 
though 


1 T has been obſerved, that the writer who declaims 
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8 though unable to communicate with ſucceſs theſe ad- 
5 vantages to others. His vanity may be pardoned, 
ul though the fruits of it cannot be praiſed. 

* But it is common in this age to find traders, and 
to even manufaturers of a very ſubordinate rank, ſo faſe 
* cinated with the brilliancy of literary fame, or jo over- 
ne run with what has been nx the 1tch of ſeribbling, 
of that they devote that time and thove gar. to tapging 
WW wretched rhymes, or penning paltry prof e, winch oug IT 


Ge WE to be ſpent 1 in providing food and clo: thing r for them- 
ſelves and their families. 

The unfortunate man, who has once contracted this 
lamentable diſtemper, immediately feels an averſion for 
his trade or manual employment, He confiders him- 
ſelf as a great natural genius, who has been brought 


10 up by hi; injudicious parents to a buſineſs fur beneath 
H- him, and tor which he is totally unfit. He is too de- 
„- licate for hard or diſagreeable labour, and too volatile 


for the phlegmatie en aployment of a counter or a count- 
ing-ho uſe. But it 5 2 certain truth, that we ſeldom 
_ WW faccced in the mode of life which we do not love ; 
and dilreſs of every Kind is the certain conſequence of 
aims this miſpliced tndut 
nder I with the literary trader or mechanic to conſider, 
va- how very much out of charater a ſtudent by profeiiion 
On.) would appear, were he to invaie the province of the 
vil WH workſhop, and to la; down' the pen and the bock for 
the chiſel or the nammer, or the laſt, or the nee le, or 
the trowel. Ile w uſd ſuccced but ill in his tac 
if he choſe to ſpend his time at th- counter and in the 
Varehouſe, infead v the Itbrars v; and the trader and 
mechanic may afſure themſelves, that, nowithitan ling 
Fine flattering 5 ; of ety Own vauity, they 
uſual] ly appear no iels abſurd, and ſucceed no Jos un- 
ppiſy, in writing ver tes, than the ſtudent would in 
: making a i}; ge. Or retatiing cheeie and haberdain ler. 
This unhappy rage for waſting paper is not only at- 
tended with the loſs of fine, but of money. The 
nent materials neceſt ry tor printing, and the nodes of an- 
le n5Wnouncing the import int prodgchont. 1 ta ny public, are 
Wn une woidably attended with con: derid's expence ; and 
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pay for the wear of pens, and the conſumption of ink, 
But it is really lamentable to ſee that money unneceſ— 
ſarily expended on paper and print, which ought to go 
to butchers, bakers, brewers, and chandlers. I can- 
not help thinking it a benevolent action, when the pe- 
riodical publications treat productions, which originate 
from ſuch authors, with ſarcaſm and ridicule. Though 
the laſh of criticiſm may make the ſimple culprit ſmart 
for a little while, it may have a moſt beneficial effect 
on him, in ſaving him and his family from ſtarving, 
A mercantile or mechanical author ſwelled with fan- 
cied importance, and 9 his buſineſs in purſuit 
of literary fame, would furniſh no bad topic for thea- 
trical ridicule. Indeed, any effectual method of ex- 
ploding a folly, which is ſo pregnant with miſery in 
private life, is greatly deſirable; and no treatment can 
be ſo effectual in ſuppreſſing What originates in vanity, 
as that which mortifes it moſt, contempt and ridicule, 

But this literary madneſs of the trading and mecha- 
nical orders diſplays itſelf in various ſymptoms. If it 
produces many writers, I believe, it produces more ora- 
tors. They who cannot write, or at leaſt cannot ſpell, 
are more inclined to let their genius evaporate by the vo— 
lubility of the tongue than of the pen ; by which method 
their defects in the ſcience of orthography are concealed 
in elegance and pathos of elocution. The ſubjects are 
invariably politics and religion. If they can read, they 
derive political arguments from newſpaper eſſays, and 
religious from Bolingbroke, Tindal, and the reſt of tha: 
low and contemptible ſet of writers. If they cannot 
read, they ſucceed better ſtill; for then the argument; 
muſt neceſſarily proceed from immediate inſpiration. The 
ſcene in which theſe rivals of Cicero and Demoſthenes 
chiefly ſhine, when they defend religion, is in the field: 
near Bedlam; and when they fight againſt church and 
Kate, it is in thoſe ſchools of oratory, which lately cn- 
abled London to vie with Athens. 

Now, I with I could prevail on thoſe redoubtable 
rhetoricians to be hearers as well as ſpeakers, and to 
liſten to a very powerful and pathetic ſpecies of oratory, 
the cries and diſtreſs of a family at home, reduced to 
a ſtate of ſtarving, while the orator, inſtead of mendirg 
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F 
ik. ſoals and heelpieces, or vending ſmall wares, is diſ— 

ef. © gorging nonſenſe on an audience of fools, who mult be 

go even more fooliſh than himſelf, if they are able to liſten {| 

an- to nim with patience. | | 
pe- To all writers and orators, who might be much more 1 
ate © uſefully and honourably employed at the anvil or the 4 
gh loom, in the ſhop or the counting-houſe, I will re— 4 

art © commend the conſideration of how many requiſites are . 
fect neceſſary to form a diſtinguiſhed writer and a good '1 
ug. orator. No man can communicate what is valuable to 7 
an- others, unleſs he has himſelf previouſly accumulated a (0 
ſait © plentiful ſtore. A liberal education, and much read- 1 
ca- © ing and reflection, ſuperadded to a competent ſhare of 

ex- natural ability, can alone enable a writer to produce [1 
in what may deſerve the attention of a poliſhed age. More 1 
can leiſure than can fall to the lot of thoſe who live by 1 
ity, mercantile or manual induſtry, is neceſſary to attain 1 
le, an eminence in literature. And with reſpect to the 4 
hi. © oratory which ſome of the lower orders are fo fond of | 

fit affecting, it is uſually a habit of vain and noiſy hab- | 
ora- bling, little diſimilar to the ravings of madneis, and 

dell, not unfrequently leading to it. I have myſelf ſeen the 

ro- dreadful effects of methodiſtical enthuſiaſm. Many an | 
hod boneſt taylor or ſhoemaker has turned preacher, and 1 
ales hurried himſelf, and many of his hearers, into abſo- 1 
are lute lunacy. And even that kind of ſpeechiſying, 

ther which ſome perſons in the mercantile walks of life are 

and! fo fond of diſplaying in clubs, committees, and aflo- 

tha: ciations, often tends to no other purpoſe but to waſte 

\ro: time, and fill the ſpeaker with a felf-conceit, which 

on © ſometimes terminates in his ruin, by piving. his ambi- 


ne tion a wrong direction. I am well aſſured, that a miſ- 


od paces attention to letters, and a fooliſh vanity in ſ:rib- 
14; bling in newſpapers and periodical repoſitories, has 
and contributed greatly to increaſe the number of advertiſe- 


en ments in the London Gazette. 
Nothing can be more laudable than that merchants, 


table! traders, and mechanics, ſhould fill up their intervals 
1d to of leiſure in reading books adapted to their various 
tory, taſtes, abilities, and previous improvements. But they 
ed to mult be cautious, leit the charms of literary purſuits 
dirg operate upon them in ſuch a manner as to bring on 
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that fatal e e . ſcribbling itch, Or the rage cf 


oratory, The man cript: N Rieu the :y ou | delight 
in compoſing mou! 14 be day-bucks, ledgers, bi nd 
letters to correſponde! and their rhetoric: foot] 


chieily be diſplayed bel od the counter. The mote 
of tneſe che bett er ; but when ti ures give place ©) 
rhymes, and potting to prog, beware oi a commilliicn 
of bankrupt. 

The evil which I endeavour to remove is really a ſe- 
rious one, The poor ſcribbior or prater may. be a very 
good man; but I:15 Wearncts, in this reſpeds will pro- 
bably invoice him in miſeries which weakneſs alone 
cannot deſerve. His ill ſuccels as an author, followed 
as it will be with ! lights, ridicule, and cenſure, mull 
be to him a perpetual ſource. of ven ation. Thus ki; 
favourite purſuit terminates in diſappointment, and his 
neceſſary purſuit, his trade or employment, on Which 
he depends for bread, fails to ſuppiy him, becauſe it 15 
neglected. 

It is one of the beſt ornaments, as well as the ſu: 
neans of ſucceſs and happineſs, in all the branches ©f 
the mercantile life, to be ſteady in an attention t9 
what is called the main chance. Letters may form tie 

muſement of the trader, not his buſineſs. But letters 
will ſoon be-the buſineſs of his life, if he devotes him- 
ſelf to compoſition, and learns to pant for literary fame. 
Letters, purſued within proper limits, will give his 
mind an elegance, and prevent it f om being contracted 
by a conſtant attention to lucre ; but cu! tivated witl 
the ardour and conſtancy of a profiled ſtodent, they 
ſeldom fail of bringing on a complication of diſtrete, t9 
which their fatis factions cannot be a ae tech 
wauld not be a bad rule, if merchants and manvutac- 
turers, who feel an inclination to poetry, and cher 
literary labours, were always to make a point of p10- 
viding for their wives and daughters, before they "think 
of devoting themſelves to thoſe fantaſtic and extta— 
vagant miſtteſſes, Thalia, Melpomene, and their ſeren 
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T is no wonder that many fal in their employments 

and profeſſions, when it is conficered by whit lender 
and childiſhi motives they are often fixed in the purſuit, 
which is to continue for life. One boy admires a red 
coat and a cockade, or a pair of trow ſers and a jacket, 
and therefore he wil! be a ſoldier or a ſailor. Another 
thinks it cannot but be a perpetual ſource of happinefs 
to live amidſt a 3 of plums and ſugar, and 
therefore he will be a gr: An early and accidental 
aſſociation of ideas is "formed, by wich happine(s is 
united with ſome peculiar mode of life, and a choice 
is made before reaſon or experience can poſſibly have 
ſuggeſted a cauſe ſor judicious preference. 

The choice of boys at an early age is certainly too 
ill-founded to direct their parents in fixing their future 
mode of life. What ſucceſs can be expected in a plan 
of conduct which originates in the whim of an infant? 
A parent therefore muſt ſtudy the diſpoſition of his 
child, and endeavour to conform it to that profeilion 
or trade, to which he has the belt opportunity of intro- 
ducing him with advantage. The young mind may be 
moulded like wax, with a due degree of tkill, to al- 

moſt any ſigure. 


In an inſular country like ours, where a LO part ot 


the commodities conſumed by 'Y : 1 ple 7 1712 1: FIiCus 
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* 


trade muſt of neceſſity on ies ite the employment ot 


the majority. I conſider it therefore of ver great con- 
ſequence, that particular inſtructions ſhould be adapted 
to young perſons, whoſe lives are to be ſpent in the en- 
gegements of commerce. They are uſual * fixed at 
the deſk and the counter at fo carly aw age, as almoſt 
to exclude all inſtruction, but that which relates to the 
confined views of one particular occuꝑ ation. Were 1 
to offer advice to a young man intended for the com- 
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mercial walk, I would addreſs him in a manner ſome- 
what ſimilar to the following. It is impoſſible that 
what I ſay ſhould be exactly accommodated to all cir- 
cumſtances and ſituations; but yet it may ſuggeſt to all 
ſuch hints as are capable of improvement and particular 
application, 


«c< 


The wiſdom of our anceſtors has preſcribed, that 
ſeven years ſhall be ſpent in learning the exerciſe cf 
a trade or a mechanical art, Thie, like many other 
of their inſtitutions, which the vanity of the preſent 
age is apt to deſpiſe, is founded on ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons. Suppoſing you to begin at fourteen, ſeven years 
bring you to the age of twenty-one ; a period, at 
which it is quite early enough to aſſume the liberty 
of manhood, Nor indeed can thoſe habits be formed 
with certainty, which are to continue during life, in 
a ſhorter ſpace. 

Seven years, however, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
a very conſiderable portion of life at any age, and 
particularly valuable in the vernal ſeaſon, when the 
ſeeds of every amiable and uſeful quality are to be 
ſown and cultivated. You will therefore be parti- 
cularly careful to employ it in a conſtant application 
to uſeful purſuits. 

„The knowledge of your particular buſineſs will 
claim, after your moral and religious duties, your 
firſt and longeſt attention. Be not afraid of incur- 
ring among your companions the appellation of a 
dull cit or a ſpiritleſs plodder. Such names are u{u- 
ally the poor conſolations of thoſe, who envy the 
happineſs which muſt attend the propriety of your 
conduct. Procced therefore in the regular perform- 
ance of your duties, animated by the approbation of 
your own heart, and of your friends and ſuperin- 


' tendants, and deſpiſing that ricicule which orig1- 


nates only in malice, though it has been ſuffictent!y 
powerful to ruin many. I need not inform you, 
that writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and all tle 
particular myſteries, as they are called, of your par- 
ticular occupation, will leave you little time for in- 
action. The leſs, indeed, the better. Vice and 
miſery are almoſt the certain conſequences of your 
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not knowing how to employ your time. Great 
cities, where commerce is chiefly carried on, abound 
with temptations, and few are found more frequently 
in the haunts of debauchery and diſſipation than 
clerks and apprentices. 

Since however it is impoſſible but that you ſhould 
have ſome leiſure, I very ſeriouſly recommend it to 
you to acquire a taſte for good books; I ſay good 
books, for you may injure your mind, and ruin 
your fortune, by an indiſcriminate and improper 
choice. Ihe readers in your way of life ſeldom. 
read any thing but novels, plays, and licentious 
productions of every ſpecies. Beſides that theſe have 
a tendency to corrupt the morals of young men in ge- 
neral, they have uſually an influence peculiarly hurt- 
ful on the mind of the young trader; for they almoſt 
invariably repreſent the eſſential virtues of a trader, 
ſuch as honeſty, ſobriety, punctuality, and induſtry, 
as contemptible and ridiculous. The very name and 
character of a trader appear in them in a low and 
vulgar light. The object held out as a model for 
imitation is uſually ſome diſſipated rake, who, with 
every vice and unfortunate failing which tends to 
make himſelf miſerable, and to break a parent's 
heart, is repreſented as a fine fellow, and as the ob- 
ject of love and admiration, 

Let me intreat you to ſummon reſolution enough 
to avoid ſuch reading till your judgment is mature, 
your paſſions regulated, and your principles formed, 
If you have been fortunate enough to have acquired 
a little knowledge of the claſſics at your ſchool, 
preſerve and improve it. Read and reflect upon the 
hiſtories of Greece, Rome, and your own country. 
There are books of morality in the Englith language 
as full of entertainment for a mind unvitiated as any 
novel. 

A taſte for good books will have a happy influence 
on your temper, and will tend to ſecure your con- 
duct, not only by filling up your time innocently, 
but by ſuggeſting to your mind wiſe rules and uſeful 
maxims, They will teach you to know yourſe!f 
and your ſituation, and to ſet a juſt value on thoſe 
| M 5 « things 
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things which ignorant avarice and ambition purſus 
with reſtleſs avidity, and at the ſame time without 
any genuine enjoyment, They will enlarge your 
views, and give you a verality of ſentiment and 
manners, If you attend ſolely to the means of ges 
ting. money, your mind will gradually become nor- 
row. You will confſider money as the only good, 
Your eyes and your heart will be ſnut to all tho 


other objects of delight, with which the God of 


nature has profuſely furniſhed the refidence of h.. 
favourite creature. This is an enlightenedAge ; and 
the man of fortune, but illiberal mind, mult be wy 
tied, deſpiſed, and neglected. He will find fe. 
aſſociates, but among thoſe who are as vulgar «: 
himſelf, and whoſe riches, if they poſſeſs riches, 
cannot render them reſpectable. But moderation 1: 
neceſfary in that which is laudable, and white I re. 
commend to you an attention to letters, I mutt re. 
mind you, that they are only to form your recre- 
2 and not your buſineſs. Be contented with 
eading. Beware of ſcribbling vertes when you ought 
to be pol ting your accounts. A little applauß 
eſtowed on your rhymes may be your ruin. It men 
eres your ambition a Wrong chject, and lead you 
aſtray, like the dancing vavour of a milly evening, 
Be cautious cf railing your ideas above your ſituation. 
Dare to be what ycu really are; and, if you thi: 
your ſituation and charatle; require to be cler. 
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you are placed, but not by licwing, that you Tink 


it too humble tor 7 1 on of your exalted 1Gcas. 


You muſt beware of entertaining too early the 


fatal affectation of dining as a fine gentleman 

a. man of pleaſure. To ſupport theſe charactc: 
ſaypoling them conſiſtent with innocence, a fund 
MONneyv 18 4 i lu: el) necehiary, It can be Pro C 
only by importuning and ofiending a parent, 
incurting debr, or by fraudulent p -actices ; Ea 
which methods is aln tet a certain ſource of Ro 42 
injiamy. Add to this, that he who is always adera— 
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ing his p erſon, and frequenting theatres, aſtemblies, 
and pub. ic gardens, will be o over-run with folly 
and vanity, that no room will be left for the ſolid 
virtues of the ſober citizen. Before the expiration 
of his apprenticeihip, he Will probably grow ſick of 
his trade, get an eniigncy, if his father can afford to 
purchaſe one, and, it not, turn ſtrolling player, and 
at laſt, inſtead of becoming an alderman, or a re— 
ſpectable private citizen, degenerate to an infamous 
ſwindler. 
« conſider the m. anner in which a Sunday is ſpent, 
in a great city, by the young men who are trained to 
trade and merchandize, us a matter of the higheil. 
len orgs to their happineis. The maſter and 
miſtreſs of the family are then uſually at their 
country-houſe, or engaged in ſome rural excurſion. 
There is no reſtraint and no amuſement at hon 
The apprentice or clerk is glad to make vfe of hi: 
liberty, and to fly from the ſolitude of a deſerted 
houſe. Parties of pleaſure are formed; 1m; roper 
and cven vicious connections made; and the poor 
young man often dates his greateſt misfortunes from 
that day, the inſtitu ion of wiich was deſigne ed to 
increaſe the virtue and happineſs of mankind. Part 
of the day may be very reaſonably and uſcfully de- 
voted to innocent rel: but let that pact con- 
ſilt of the intervals between divine f{ervice, or of 
that which remains at its concluſion... Sunday af 
fords a fine opportunity for indulging an inclination 
for reading; and I have no doubt, but that, in 
a few hours ſpent in this decent and profttable man- 
ner, there would be more pleulur > tan ! 


along the city-roaq, and: driving: ; 


Richmond or to Windſo 
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« ſpent in preparation, and whether it is ſpent at the 
6 counter or at the deſk, the hints which I have thrown 
4% out may, I hope, be ſometimes ſerviceable. If they 
&«& ſave but one out of a thouſand from ruin, I ſhall be 
« amply repaid. 

« I will add but one more rule, and that ſhall be a 
«« general one. Learn to place a due value on the 
% plain and homely qualities of common honeſty, punc- 
5% tuality, diligence, and economy. Were theſe pur- 
„ ſued with half the ardor with which the graces are 
« courted, and the vices adopted, there would be fewer 
% bankrupts than there are, notwithſtanding the Ame- 
«« rican war. Bad times are indeed injurious to com- 
% merce, and ſo alſo are bad manners in the conductors 
% of it. When both are combined in a remarkable 
% degree, 1t is not to be wondered, that there are com- 
« plainings in cur ſtreets. 

With a mind enlightened and enlarged by proper 
* education, and a heart furniſhed with ſound prin- 
„ ciples, if you have fair opportunities, you will not often 
% fail, You will probably riſe to that honourable cha- 
«« racter, a Britiſh merchant, who has acquired opulence 
„% with unſhaken integrity, and who is able to enjoy and 
% adorn it with a noble liberality.” 
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| OF THE WORLD, 
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HE profeſſed ſtudents of the art of pleaſing, uſu- 

ally poſſeſs ſome qualities, which, when ſeen in 
their true light, and without the varniſh of deceit, are 
peculiarly unpleaſing. Indeed, the very motive which 
urges them to ſtudy this celebrated art, is in itſelf molt 
odious, as it conſiſts of a deſire to ſerve themſelves 
alone, at the expence of every virtue connected with 
fincerity, and by making thoſe the dupes of their arti- 
fce, whole honeſty has rendered them as unſuſpecting 


as they are amiable. 
4 We 
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We all love ourſelves, indeed, ſufficiently well; but he 
who labours indiſcriminately to pleaſe every one with 
whom he converſes, however paradoxical the aſſertion 

may appear, 1s uſually of all men the moſt ſelfiſh. A 


—_—_—— EC 


fincerely good and benevolent man will ſtudy to ſerve 
L and to pleaſe men, in proportion as they may deſerve F 
e his attention, and as they may be pleaſed and ſerved | 


- conſiſtently with truth and honeſty. He will be the f 
* friend of individuals; but always more a friend to truth 1 


E than to any particular man. He will ſtudy to pleaſe, 
r where he can do it without deceit, and'without meanly ſa- 
— crificing the liberty of a man, and accommodating his 
1 own opinions to the opinions of any company to which 
rs chance may introduce him. But the mere man of this world 
le has learned to conſider truth and ſincerity as words only; 
1- | fuch indeed as may, on ſome occaſions, facilitate the 
practice of his art, but mult never injure, what is ſuperior 
er in his idea to all conſiderations, his own intereſt, 
n- This ſort of perſons is ſkilled to aſſume the appearance 
en of all virtues and all good qualities; but their favour- 
a- ite maſk is univerſal benevolence. And the reaſon why 
0 they prefer this diſguiſe to all others 1s, that it tends 
nd | moſt effectually to conceal its oppoſite, wh ch is indeed 


their true character, an univerſal ſelfiſhneſs. 
It is a maxim with them, that as there is no individual! 
who may not, in the viciſſitudes of human affairs, have 
an opportunity of ſerving or injuring them, there is none 
-N whoſe favour they ought not to court, They are there- 
fore univerſally affable and obliging. So conceſcending 
© are they, that one would almoſt imagine them to be 


7s totally exempt from pride; but after they have treat- 
ed you with the moſt infinuating familiarity, ſhould you ( 

ſu- happen to meet them in the company of your ſuperiors, 

in it is probable they will not know you, and, if you ven- 

are ture to accoſt them, will heg the tavour of your name. | 

ich When they have any favour to aſ of you, or are acci— 

noſt J dentally in you company where you happen to be the 

5 principal perſon, they admire, flatter, and ſhew you all ; 

vith | poſſible attention; but, meet them ſoon afterwards at a | 

rti- public place of reſort, arm in arm with a lord, and they 


ting will paſs cloſe by you, and never ſee you. They either 
| look ſtrait forwards, or they are engaged in laughing at 
We my 
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jeſt, or they really forget vou. Whatever is 
the cauſe, their hats remain on their heads, and you en- 
deavour to catch their eye in vain, You then begin to 
ſee, that theſe procigiouly agreeable, affable, clever, 
obliging gentlemen, are no more than mean, unprinci- 
pled, ſeluſh, end fy cophantic deceivers. 

If you were to judge of them by their dreſs, appe 
ance, cquivage, and converſation, vou would 1umnagin 
thele agrecable men to be generous as well as agree ale. . 
But. in truth, th ir ge neroſity extends only to them. 
ſelves and their expences con lit chiefiy in provid: 2 
matters of external oſtentation. Th: els they find ce 


ducive to tne great end 1n view, the attracting notice 
and making advantageous ate de Aſter all their 


boaſts, they are uſually hard and extortionate in thes. 
bargains with the honeſt tradeſmen who ſupply rec 
ſaries; they ſeldom heſitate at any mode of getting c: 
ſiving money while it can be kept clandeſtine; ; and, 
though they are profuſe at a watering— place, they are 
often co ntemptibly penuricus among their poor net2 + 
bours, and at their own tables. T. hey play at cards, 2! 
which they are great adepts, and therefore prodigious 
clever and agrecable men; but though they declare te 
contrary, they play for gain rather than diverſion. Vita 
all their vanity, love of ſheu, love of Pee and lov? 
of ditlipation, they are allo moXk powerfully actuatec 
by the love of money. 

Self- regard, i: indeed, is evide ently the principle of al 
their conduct. 'T ney { appe ear in their Own eyes of va! 
magnitude, and coniider. the ret of mankind as inftru- 
ments, Which they may manage, with a little cunning, 
lo as to render them ſubſervient to their own pleaſure ©7 
to profit, They do indeed too often ſucceed, and 7:12 
themſelves to fortunes and reputation dy e the 
ſimple and inconſiderate. They are there fore often ad- 
mired as truly wile, and not unfrequentiy pointed od: 
as models for imitation. 


But I cannot help thinking, th lat howerer they are ad- 
mired, a by. " Raves er {ucceis they maz rides they. are 
born d leſpic le and u: näppy. Þy ſervilely cring n 0 
all, and elpectally to the 11e Without atten cine to Per: 


ſonal delerts and characters, they render themſelves, 
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No. LVIII. ox Tar FOLLY OF DENYING 
THAT HOMER HAS FAULTS, SINCE HIS 
BEAUTIES ARE SUCH AS PREVENT HIS 
FAULTS FROM BECOMING DISGUSTFUL, 


1 
* * 


the beauties of authors who need not the 1!luſtra- 
tion, The excellent productions of genius are immedi— 
ately felt by all who po7eſs ſenſibility. To thoſe who do 
not, it is to little purpoſe that elucidations are addreſſed, 
Writers who copy from nature, will find admirers among 
thoſe to whom nature has given the noble privilege of 
feeling all that is capable of affecting humanity, and will 
readily forego the attention of readers, who muſt be 
taught by the inſtructions of art, to underitand thoſe 
excellencies which were formed to be felt and taſted. 

In reading Homer, every ſenſible mind feels itſelf ani- 
mated with a warmth approaching to enthuſiaſm. A 
vivacity of expreſſion, a ſonorous language, an unde- 
ſcribable fire, the very eſſence of genius, rouſe and gra- 
tify all the nobler aſfections of the human breaſt. A 
ſweet ſimplicity calls forth the milder emotions of love 
and eſteem, while the more elevated paſſages produce 
the juſt effeR of real ſublimity. 

Such is the ſympathetic glow, which the reader ac- 

uires in the peruſal of Homer, that he forgets thcic 


ra has been often employed in illuſtrating 


defects which are diſcoverable, by a very ſmall ſhare ct 


critical ſagacity. The conſtant recurrence of the ſame 
epithets, and the repetition of the ſame lines, however 
they may be palliated by the undiſtingniſhing partiality 
of editors and tranſlators, are certainly faults. They 

roceeded from. a careleineſs, perhaps an indolence, 
which indeed is eaſily pardoned in genius; but at the 
lame time it mult be remembered, that what admits of 


pardon mult be blameable. | 


The illuſtrators of this mighty genius have incurred 
juſt ridicule, in pointing out beauties never intended, anc 
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in refining even bl-miſkes into becoming graces, It is 


2 truth conſirmed by daily experience, that an object, 


which has once fixed the aftections, blinds the judg- 


ment. Thus it happens in common life, thus too in 
the arts, Horace was a man of a truly elegant taſte, and 


no blind admirer, He has ventured to pronounce, that 
Homer ſometimes nods: a truth, which his bigoted 
E renders are very unwilling to allow. 
verbal repetitions, and his coarſeſt language, are repre- 


Homer's moſt 


ſented as the eſfect of that ſimplicity, which, when it is 


geauine, is allowed to be his characteriſtical excellence. 


But they are ſurely inadequate judges of the merit of 


compoſitions, who know not to diſcriminate between 
rudeneſs and ſimplicity, 


From the reluctance which the admirers of Homer 
dave always ſhewn to confeſs the obvious fault of his 


productions, it might perhaps have been concluded, that 
P ght p Pp 


his beauties were too few to admit the avowal of a par- 
tial deformity. Vet the truth is, that, with all his im- 


perfections on his head, he d- ſerves that admiration 


which has been laviſhly paid to him by the general voice 


of mankind. His ſpots, like thoſe of the ſun, to uſe a 
common ſimilitude, are loſt in ſurrounding light. 


Every part of the Iliad glows with life ; and none but 
ſuch as are totally devoid of that genivs with which it 


abounds, can pauſe long enough to be di{guſted with 
minuter defects occaſioned by an attention to beauties, 
Zoilus deſerved his fate. He attended only to the de- 
fects of Homer; but his fate has frightened ſucceeding 
critics, and induced them to deny the exiſtence of defects 


an the poet whom they admired. 
I repeat, that criticiſm is ſeldom ſo idly employed as 


when it illuſtrates the productions of ſelf-evident genius. 


duch genius carries its own radiant light with it. It 
makes itſelf felt by its own native force, and bears all 
before it by an irreſiſtible momentum. 

The experience, of ages has proved, that the excel- 
lences of Homer poſtefs power over the human heart, 
which might almoſt be called magical. His works have 


been wandering up and down the world during a longer 


period than thoſe of any profane writer of equal authen- 
ucity. Yet are there no books which have come down 
| 0 
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: to us with ſo little injury from the hand of time, Very I 
| few interpolations, 2 and ſcarcely any chaſms, are to be the 
j found in him. The cauſe of his ſup periority in this re- 111 
ſpect is indiſputably, that le was always the objet of a. 
general attention. that his verſes were not only in the s 

libraries, but in the hands, in the memories, and in the me 
[} mouchs of all who poſſeſſed a taſte for poetry, and en- mi 
|. Joycd opportunities for its cultivation. Ch 


In what conſiſts this irreſiſtible charm, this all power. N ver 
ful influence? It is vnqueſtionably a combination of a'l W , 
the hne qualities which genius can nfule ; and amor? ten 
theſe, if Il may venture to advance the opinion, the die- Wan 
tion is the chief. The ſound is every where an echo to mo 


the ſenſe, the pauſes are varied with the niceſt judgment, I 

both for the purpoſe of impreſſing the idea mere fo idle Ne 

| and of touching the ear with that melody, which, when der 
| | duly produced, 15 capable of exciting in the mind thy tha 
lirelièſt emotions. Milton has left all modern write ow! 


— 


far behind him in the judicious variation of his Pant the 
Homer excells him and all others. To this unrivailed tat 
excellence of a judicious diſpoſition of the pauſes, Homer ¶ tiot 
adds ſuch an arifui inverſion of words, as immediateh Þ hay 
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It directs the attention, and fixes the accent on the molt I mei 
| important or Lignificant expreſiion in the metrical pericd. I 
I He enjoyed the advantage of a magnificent language life 


full further improved by commixture of the Ionic and cati 


all the other diale&s. With ſuch materials, and ſuch dig 


q ſcill, no wonder he has produced a work, which all, v.19 tote 
j\ can read it with facility, read with pleaſure. ce 
' 361 The beauties of !. inguage ariſe from two ſcurces; the uit 
ö ft! ſelection of words : ind their collocation. M. ny writ en e; 
| i have excelled in one of theſe beauties, and h, ave been ther 
140 totally deficicnt in the other. Homer has moſt happh Hatte 
14 . nited them, and procuced that powerful ee, M nich Ithei 
I muſt ever reſu't from th: ir jucicious combination. 
WET To enlarge on the exceilencies of Homer, after he 
| 1 ! repeated illuſtration 15 and remarks of the mos inge my 
4 critics, ſeems ſupe rs uous. Iſe has been che idol o Tt * Wa 
f |! doms, the favourite © f pri 1nces, and all antiquity has b. 
| 1 unanimous in his piaiſe. Ihe modern: NN 05 | 
14 moſt part, fully entered into the feelings of ches | 
have acknow ledged the 1uilncts Ot all their El oh (, 
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menſe ocean from the view of 2 


totally unacquainted, 
ce, they often ſucceed. 
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» Py * * 3 3 
add ed to & He gc n tra] a. 14 Mation. But 


moch this is 2 yet it ie no leſs certain, that in theſe 
_ and in e countries on the continent, an atten- 
tion to Homer has been diſcouraced by the to v hom 
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of French refinement, as. coarſe” an: vulgar. 
his language porter- be. 1 he 


Chelterfeld has called 
veneration in which h he has ever been held is iaſolently 
attributed to that Þ rein tho 2, by which ſuperſtcial pre- 
tenders are diſpoſ ed to account for all the beſt and moſl 
amiable notions, which the world has long adopted iu 
in religion, and in literature. 

It muſt not be deemed a judgment too ſevere, when 
we venture to ſuggeſt, that the m_ dern Zoili often con— 
_ that which they do not underſtand. It is probable, 

that many of them have never read Homer but in their 
own languages. It is certain, that ſome of the ſevereſt of 
reau him © nly in thote literal Latin interp re- 
tations, which are uſually ſubjoined in the common ed 
, they can ſcarce 
have a juſter idea of the great Mæonian, than of the iin- 
canal. 
It is not to be doubted but that many, who are diſqua- 


lied from judging, both by the deficiency of their edu— 


cation and their idleneſs, f. equently labour to bring 1nto- 
diſrepute thoſe ſtudies, with the nature of which they are 
By dint of effrontery and arti- 
But liberal ſcholars mult with, 


without any VIEW to in tere, that their attainments may 
th ly appreciated by their contemporaries, and Will 


therefore chert themſelves to counteratt the e züngenugos 
r ben Ot 


tale ir PU! 101 


thoſe, who endeavour to lower them and 
7s in the eyes of mankind, 
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HE hiſtory of this illuſtrious writer includes 

period of fixty-three years, beginning about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, and clofing at the com- 
mencement of the ſeventeenth. 

Though his life was actiee, for he was preiicent 
of the parliament of Paris, yet he found time and 
tention to write a very voluminous and circumſtantiz| 
hiſtory. He adds to the number of thoſe examples, 


which tend to prove, that a contemplative is compa 


tible with a buſy life. Many of the moſt eminent 


writers have been engaged in public employment, 
have ſpent a great portion of their lives in voyages and 
travels undertaken on political affairs, and have only 
poſſeſſed that time for literary purſuits, which they 
inatched from the anxious concerns of the cabinet and 


the field. 


Grotius, in an epiſtle to Thuanus, expreit 


a great degree of ſurpriſe, that the hiſtorian was able to 
compoſe ſuch a work amidſt a variety of public bull 


neſs. Thuanus might have expreſſed a reciprocal alto 
niſhment; for the very learned and voluminous Gro 


tius was engaged in public life, and was ſent by ti 


court of Sweden ambaſſador to France, The pov 


of the human mind are indeed capable of an exten f- z 
and he who uf 
impelled by neceſiity to exert himſelf ſtrenuouſly an 
ſteadily, will ſoon be ſurpriſed at his own advancemenq 


beyond what it is eaſy to conceive ; 


In a life of action and public employment, a thoufan: 


 Incitements ariſe, which the ſolitary ſtudent never feel 


The love of praiſe, the fear of diſgrace; the preſenc 
of witneſſes, the glow excited by ſtrenuous exertio! 


call. forth all the latent energies of the ſoul, and 
mulate it to atchieve the moſt honourable undertaking 


But diffidence, dejection of ſpirits, and habitual ind 


lence, often preclude every efficient exertion of ti 
ſedenta! ; 


ON THE CELEBRATED HISTORTANSE 
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and dignity. 


counts which he received from othcis 
equal to the compiler's, yet they are not barbarous. 
Who 


{] y ant ( 
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ſedentary ſtudent, who lives and dies in the receſſes of 
a library. 

The hiſtory of Thuanus excites a great ſhare of re- 
ſpect immediately on entering on the peruſal of it. 'The 
ſolemn declaration, in which he calls God and men to 
witneſs, that he wrote his hiſtory for the glory of God, 
and the good of mankind, without reſentment or par- 
tiality ; the ſtrong and repeated proteſtations that truth 
is his only guide, warmly intereſt the reader in his fa- 
vour, and open his mind for the reception of all that 
follows. The very ſerious prayer, which cloſes the firſt 
book, diſplays a very reſpectable appearance of fincerity 
And there 1s every reaſon to believe, that 
it proceeded from a mind ſincerely pious, and firmly re- 


ſolved to propagate the truth, and the truth only, as far 


as human ſagacity could develope it, 

The ſtyle has always been admired for its perſpi- 
cuity, except in its proper names. It is alſo, in its 
general tenour, truly elegant. It would have been 


uniformly beautiful, if the great author had given 
himſelf the trouble to expreſs the inaterials, which he 
received from others, in his own diction 
et and; 


Perhaps it 
taroſe from modeſty, and perhaps from indolence, that 


Ihe inſerted the recitals which he received from his cor- 
Jreſpondents, or extracted from bocks, 
words in which he found them, 
Shiſtory, which relates to his own country, is allowed to 
be the beſt. The cauſe is obvious. 


nearly in the 
That part of his 


l he matter and 
the words were entirely his own. But though the ac- 


are in a ſtyle un- 


7 
4 
1 


Fortunately, he wrote at a time when the Latin was 


Fcultivated by all the ſcholars in Europe with indefati- 


Igable diligence. In the AMeclanges d "Hiſtoire et de Lite- 
ſrature, Which paſs under "on name of M. de V igneul 
Marville, but which were written by Dargonne, 
Thuanus is called the Livy of France; and the purity 
and eloquence of his ſtyle are ſaid to place him on a 
Wevel with the beſt hiſtorians of Rome, National par- 
Jtiality may perhaps lead an ingenious critic to exag— 
gerate the praiſes of his countryman; but it is cer- 
tain, 
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tai z, that, if Thuanus does not equal, he approaches, 
in the excellencics of { fy! e, in ieh and in copi gut 
nels, the beit modeis o t a! tiqt 112 

One circumſtance has N to diminiſh the 
graces of his ſtyle, which he could not well avoid, 
Modern names of places and of perſons mutt abound in 
a work of this kind. But modern names have in g 
ral a barbarous ſound in a work written in Lats, 
They are, in truth icarceiy tolerable  *"Fhuanus 1 
ſenſible of it, and has therefore latinized them. Vet 
they {{1]] retain ſomethins of their uncouth frund, and, 
vhat is worſe, have lo far affected the pert; icuity of 
the work, as M have rendered it totally uninte! ii if 
to the greater part of its readers, Without a Perpe | 


_ 


gloita, x Thuanus G14 right in latinlizing the nam: 
it "i ha taken too great liberties. He has totally 

diſgviſed them Who but an dipus could diſcern 

that Quadrigarius was the Latin name of Chartier, or 


66 of Eutragues? Deſmatets is tranf{late! 
Paludanus; Dubois, Sylvius; le Sieur de Selves, Fon 
Telus." Da roonne atlerts, that our hiftorian has tran. 
lated the proper name Joly by the Latin Lepidus; ba 
the editors obierve that it is without ft ondat ion. The 

Jitors of the laſt nne edition have taken care to ſub. 
join in the margin che modern names of e and 
places with great fidelity; but fill it is unpleaſant to be 
often interru; nen in the warmth of attention by recur- 
T: ng to a 2 on. . 

All la — predilectiops have been carried too far . 
Thus the preference for the ancients, which is undou! 
edly well foun led, has led m: any modern writers elpe- 
cially thiſe who flourithed at the revival ot Tex irn⸗ 
ing, to change their Go hic names into words Which 
had ſome reſemblance to Roman appellations; _s 
which, at the ſame time, were neither Roman nor 
1101 nie, and {+ rvcd One to diſgviſe the owners unde 
ſome barbarous combination cf 1yiiabt les with Latin ter- 
minations. In mort, the Gothiciſm of modern names 15 
a great misfortune in the republic of letters; it conſti— 
tutes a baſe allov, which corrupts and ſullies the in— 
winſic beauties of an elegant Latin ſtyle. Nevert!ic- 
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lefs, 1 er adviſe all future writers to give the name 


x 
* 
1 
4 


of a place or perſon varied only = It5 termination, it 


varied at al; for the Want of perſpicuity is a deſect, 
Which no clegancçe CAN COMPE! alate. 
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No. LX. oN OwWIN, THE LATIN EPIGRAM= 
MATIST. 


TOWEVER a,, ſurd the taite of the age, writers of 
H rue genius will ſometimes find means to render 
tieinlelves contormable to it, and at the ſame time to 
claim the attention of a more enlightened period Great 
ingenuity, though njudicioullß and trivially employed, 
wil ever Excite the urtolnty of readers, who love to ob- 
ſerve the operate nf the human faculties under the in— 
N 


fucnce of the various nodes of judtorng and writing, 


9 5 0 
which, at different periods, have pee vailed in the world 
of letters. 

In the age in which Joannes Audoenus, or ſohn Owen, 
was born, the lower kinds of wit were univerſally relifli- 
ed puns, conceits, and a wretched tpecies of epigram 


Of 
had totally ſuperſeded that unaffected mode of expret- 
ion, which natu:e dictates, and which cannot fail to 
pleaſe when nature is altowed to form a judgment. 
Tho ugh the talle for: epigrams was univer'al, unfortu- 
nately t the general choice did not fall on Martial Claſ- 
acal expreition was little fudied. Any words which 


X k 1 * g 11 F of pf _ 3 
conveyed the idea with tolerable precinon, and which, 
in point of quantity, were admiſnble into an hexame— 
ter or pentameter verſe, were ſure. of reception. It 


1 = 
7 , . 


mult indeed be owned, that a very ſcrup ulous attention 
„AS not always Paid even to the quat tity. Lyon the 
whole, it 1s certiun, that he who has formed himfelf 
upon claſſical models will often be ditguited with the 


* 
expretiions of Owen and his coeral writers, at the ſame 


«i 


time that he is \ſurprited and pleaſed by the wit and 
well 


1ocular; ty of their ſentiments. Hie will find many 


oughts, Which, in the management cf a M rt; al, 
2 would 


— 2 
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would have conſtituted epigrams of uncommon exce ! 4 
lence, but which, like a fine portrait in modern drapey f , 
have loſt all freedom and grace by the Gothiciſm of tha \ 
dition. * 
The epigrams of Owen are ſo numerous as nearly“ 
amount to two thouſand. In ſuch a number, it is i © 
be concluded from experience, that ſome will be good = 
others moderate, and the preater part of little or n fc 
merit. The great critic Rapin has ſaid, that it is ſus. li 
cient to have written one good epigram in the courſe | 7 
a life. His idea of a good epigram was perhaps e ** 
exalted, Owen has written many epigrams, Wie 
pleaſe and ſatisfy the moſt judicious reader, and whict _. 
therefore muſt be allowed to deſerve the appellation q * 
good. There is a great abundance of ingenious thought © 
in every part of his little volume, and there is an ce: 
of verſitication acquired and confirmed by long bab ©: 
which, in ſome degree, conceals the defect of unclz! oe 
cal language. There are alſo a few epigrams, which . 
are not defective in the beauties of ſtyle, ay 
The epigrams of Owen were much read in his c 
and the ſucceeding age, and have, in the preſent tim: 5. 
afforded amuſement to the ſcholar, though they h. or 


not met with general attention. The neglect uu. 
which they have been received, is to be attributed 
the contempt thrown on epigrammatic wit by Write 
of diflinzuiſhed taſte, who, while they juſtly attem piſs 
to explode a falſe kind of witticiſm, conſiſting of H. 
and miſerable conceits, involved this ſpecies of co! FR 
polition, which at that time had indeed great]; Ver 
nerated from its original grace, in a general and un, - 
ſerved cenſure. 

. Inſcriptions, for ſuch are epigrams according to 
original meaning, are by no means, in their n 
ture, a contemptible ſpecies of compoſition. Press 
to ſtatues, public buildings, ſepulchral monumen:s | 
books, and applied to great characters and on ©: 
occaſions, they often reflect honour, not only on i 

compoſers, but on nations and on princes. Ihe, 

ple of the moſt elevated ſublimity, as well as:! 
meK poliſhed elegance of refined wit. From t1: 
conciſeneſs and brevity they are eaſily comprehenc: . 
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and retained ; and there are few ſcholars, who have 
not committed to memory ſome favourite epigrams, 
which have ſtruck them with their pointed wit and 
beauty. Yet, at the ſame time, [ have obſerved, 
that it is not agreeable to read a great collection 
of epigrams with an unſuſpended attention. The 
neceſſary want of connection, and the continual ef- 
forts of wit, ſoon fatigue the mind, which, though, 
like the palate, it may occaſionally delight in dainties, 
requires that its conſtant fucd mould be plain and na- 
tural. 

For the want of decency in ſoine of Owen's compo- 


ſi ions, little apology can be offered. The taſte of 
thoſe readers mult be groſs indeed, to whom indelicacy 
is humour, and obſcenity wit. It muſt however be 
Wo? 1 


«65.4 a, 
ONI1iGCereu, 


that poets have at all times deemed theme 
elves under an obl;cation to comply with the taſle 


Jof their age, and that the age of Owen was not much 


en iner ju 
* 
7 


Tr Was an Deraie and a learned age, but it was 
not c ' 
The Rrentiouſneft of ſome of his works injured the 


| poet's . For Anthony Wood inform us, that 
Owen was diſtreſed by poverty, the epidemical diſeaſe 
Jof poets, and that he was diſap| Pointed in the expect- 
ation of riches at the death of a wealthy uncle, who 


diinherited him for ſome of his poetry; a misfortune 
of the unthrifty followers of the Muſes 


Nr. 1 7 4 F: * . © 1! i 3 
With all the faults of Owen, ſuch has been the 


ſterility of epigrammatic genius in our Country, that 
the may fill retain the title, which he has acquiret 


among foreigners, of the Pritiſh Martial. 
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No. LXI. oN rPoLiTIAN AND MURETUs, 
TWO ELEGANT WRITERS OF MODERN La. 
TIN. 


— —— — 7 2 


NE of the brighteſt luminaries, which ſhone for! 

at the revival of learning, was Politian. A ſigh! 
knowledge of the Greek was in his age a great an: 
rare attainment. He not only underſtood the languag: 
ſo as to read it, but to compoſe in it As a pram 
marian, as an orator, as a poet, he has been an obig 
of general admiration. Genius he undoubtegly po; 
ſefſed in a degree ſuperior to the laborious {cholars c 


his times; but his poetry is notwithſtanding great ' 
defective. In fire he abounds; but he :s wanting 0 
} 


judgment and in art. There are many fine lines if 
his Ruſticus, and the diction is throughout remark ab : 
ſplendid, though not always purely claſſical. The! 
tin poets of this period were not, indeed, ſo careful“ 
the claſhcal purity of their ſtyle as of harmony ar. 
brilliancy. Several of the poems of Politian are ior 
ro exce's, and far beyond that boundary which 
guſtan taſte delineates. 

When we conſider the ſtate of literature at this ear 
ſeaſon, we mult allow that great applauſe, which 
been paid to ſuch writers as Poittian, juſtly due, Th: 


were under the neceſſity of breaking tarough a thi: = 
cloud of ignorance, and they had to contend wich t e. 
rude taſte of their age before their writings could! . = 
attention. Under every difficulty, they arrived, by: 5 
extraordinary efforts of emulation and genius, to 4 24 f | 


gree of excellence, which greatly reſcrabled that cf; 
models which they ſelected for imitation, a bl. 
The Greek verſes, which he wrote at a very ech 

me 
2 ge, are highly commended. He prefixed the age? 
which he wrote them. Scaliger ſays he ſhould » 
have done th1-; for they are ſo excellent, that even 
Latin verſes, which he wrote when a man, are by 


means equal to them. 


Ws \ 
Nice 
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1 The Letters of Politian are indiſputably elegant; 
2 but they are not without their faults. Phe Nyle 18 
T US, ſometimes too elevated and oratorical. For the fake of 
L A« introducing a favourite phraſe, he often goes roo far 
out of his way, and overburthens the ſenſe and the ex— 
| reTtion by a redundancy of words 
— Wich all his faults, I mutt ! J have read him 
korn with great pleaſure, There 1s a charm in true genius 
|. which compenſates defects, and often conceals them 
| gh from the view. 
10 5 Politian's real name was Baſſus. His aſſumed name 
n was taken from the place of his birth. The adoption of 
gran names entirely new, was, at one time, not uncommon. 
nog 1 Thus the real name of Eraſmus was Gerard. There 
y PORE was perhaps ſome degree of blameable oftentation in 
olars Oo aſſuming the apne lations of Defiderius and Er aſmus, 
green both of which: according to their reſpective etymology 
ung . | bgnify the amiable or the deſirable. Politian's adorn: 
ines ed name was alto choſen with a view to convey a "Þ 
alen vourable idea of his character. It is not improba ble, 
The 14 that it was thought to expreſs, what indeed its deri— 
are ful vation may intimate, a po/zhed taſte and underitand- 
ony. <p ing. 
are tor It is remarkable of f Muretus, another elegant Latiniſt 
ich ſof modern ages, that he acquired a perſect knowledge 
f the Greek and Latin languages; in the latter of which 
this eu he wrote moſt elegantly, wit hout an inſtructor. \ 
vhich | He compoled various critical and poetical works; but 
E. 1 is Orations have always been celebrated as his belt 
a. £9 Productions. They are indeed formed on the pat- 
d with ern of Cicero; they are written in a rapid and flow- 
ould 7 TC ng ityle, and are not deſtitute of judicious obſerva- 
ed, b) Pons. But, with reſpect to his diction, it muſt he ſaid 
, to + If him, that he is leſs careful in the election. than 
that C: h the diſpoſition of words. This defect 4700 from 
blameable precipitation, of which authors have ſome- 
very ©-Wnes been vain. 
the age BY We are told, that Mur2tus never tranſcribed any of 
ſhould ; writings, 4 he ſcarcely ever read his productions 
at vou ice, that he ſeldom made a change or interpolation, 
are bid fill lefs frequently a blot. I his may account for 
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his faalts, but it cannot excuſe them. It is an inſult on 
mankind, to preſent them with a work leſs perfect than 
the author might have rendered it. Haſte and careleſ]. 
neſs have often been avowed by writers, who wiſhed to 
exalt the general opinion of their abilities; but they 
have uſually, and as they deſerved, loſt that laſting and 
undiminiſhed reputation which they might have enjoyed, 
While an author lives, prejudice and party may ſup— 
port his fame; but, when he 1s dead, theſe ſoon {ub- 
ſide, and his real ' merit can alone preſerve him from 
oblivion. Muretus has been juſtly and. ſeverely cen- 
ſured for having beſtowed prailes on the execrable maſlſa- 
cre at Paris on St. Bartholomew's day. 

He imitates Cicero; but, like a ſervile imitator, he 
imitates that which was leaſt beautiful in his model. 
The very diffuſe ſtyle of the Roman is ſtill more Git- 
fuſe in the orations of Muretus, The Aſiatic manner, 
even in its beſt ſtate, is not agreeable to a correc 
taſte, It prevented the works of the greateſt oratecr 
whom the world ever ſaw from being univerſally ad- 
mired ; and, when it is preſented to the reader wis 
aggravated deformity, it can ſcarcely be rendered tolz 
rable by any concomitant beauties. 

The Epitilles of Muretus, though often elegant, ar! 
improperly written in the oratorial, rather than in de 


epiſtolary ſtyle. He ſeems to have ſtudied and ad mira 


the Orations of Cicero more than his Epiſtles. 
Muretus has been greatly commended for his poetry, 
Scævola Sammarthanus ſays of him, that Catullus is n 
more like himſelf than he to Catullus. I have nc 
been able to diſcover any peculiar grace, either of tent: 
ment or ſtyle, in the few Jittle poems which remai: 
on ſacred ſubje&ts. But there are ſeveral on other cc. 


caſions which are very E and far ſurpaſs, | 

entiment, moſt of the La: 
compoſitions of the age of Muretus, In the ve 
pretty epitaph on Raphael there is a manifeſt imp 
priety, in repreſenting the painter as praiſing him; 


claſſical purity and in 


in the higheſt ſtyle of commendation, 


The verſes entitled Tibur are pretty. The pro!oguÞ 
xo Terence's Phormio 1s eaſy and elegant, The Ina 
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tntio Puerilis was intended to be no more than uſeful. 
The whole collection will furnith entertainment to 
him who has formed a taſte for modern, as well as an- 
tient, Latin Poetry. Catullus and Tibullus were evi- 
dently his patterns; but Rapin thinks, that, by an ex- 
ceſiive aftectation of fine Latinity, his odes are rendered 
fliff and unnatural. 

It is true, that there are many ſuccceding writers 
who have excelled Muretus both in verſe and proſe ; 
but his real exccllencies, and the great reputation 
which he has poſſeſſed, will juilly render him an ob- 
jec of attention to him, wito, from his love of letters, 
becomes intereſted in the works of all who have con- 
tributed to advance their progres, 
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No. LXII. oN THE POET VIDA. 


IDA was born at Cremona, a city in Italy, at 

no great diſtance from the birth place of the 

pu whom he imitated. As a reward for his ingenious 

adours, the pope gave him the biſhopric of Alba. He 
died at the age of fifty-nine, in the year 1566. 

There 1s perhaps no modern Latin poet more cele- 

brated than Vida. He is juſtly recorded by the great 


De Thou, as one of the firſt among the Italians who 
applied poetry to ſacred ſubjects. 


He adds, that he 
adorned this province with pure and elegant verſe. 
This praiſe is certainly due th him; but ſome of the 
more zealous religioniſts ſeem to have endeavoured to 


recommend his ſacred poems as the beſt of his works, 


Even Scaliger, who cenſures his hymns as puerile, 


Jaſſerts that his Chriſtiad deſerves the highe? praiſes 
[The truth is, that his Chridiad is the worſt of his 
greater works. 
upon it with reluctance, and apelogzed for its defects 


He was ſenſible of it. He entered 


g him with great diffidence, in an inſcription ſuvjoined to the 


1 1 
pro:vz* 


The Ins 


oem, He ſpeaks very modeſtiy of his performance 


Bn his Epiſtle to Botta, and ſeems deſirous that his 
5 N a 
3 


friends, 


den 
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friends, and ay the world ſhould know, that he un- 


dertook fo arduous a taſk ſolely with a view to ſhew 
his gratitude in obeying his patrons. Beſides many 
dull and heavy e which muſt occur to every 
reader, it is certain, that the poem falls ſhort of the 
Cignity of its ſubject in almoſt every part. Among 
other faults, the critics Hob obterved, that Vida has 
put into the mouths of Joſe ph and St. John two 
ſpeeches, as long as thoſe of Aneas to Dido, to be ut- 
tered while Jeſus Chriſt was conveyed to the tribunal 
of Pilate. It is not to be ſuppoſed, ſay they, that the 
preſident of the council could have time or patience, in 
the midſt of a tumult, to attend to a long recital of all 
the particulars of the birth, education, dad actions of cur 
Saviour; beſides that, St. John is introduced explain— 
ing matters, of which himſelf could have had no certain 
knowledge till after the day of Pentecoſt, 

But it is not pleaſant to dwell on the enumeration of 
defects. Almoit every writer of genius has been ſome- 
tines led to co mpoſe againſt his inclination. The ad— 
dite and importunity of friends or the neceſſities of 
Parricular ſituations and emergencies, have called forth 
t aſc at a time when the fine impulſes of genius have 
lain dormant. And it may be remarked, to the honour 
of Vida, that his moſt unpoetical works do credit to his 
heart and to bis piety, This cannot be ſaid of the 
trivial writings of many of our moſt celebrated authors, 
which have ſometimes devi ated, not only into abſurdity, 
but likewiſe into immorality. 

Vida himſelf; were he live, would probably chuſe 
his three books of Poetics, his Bombyces, and his 
cacchia, to ſorm the baſis of his reputation. Theis 
certainly poſſeſs a portion of Wire piltan beauty. Though 
it is but a ſmall portion, it diffuſes a luſtre, which at- 
tracts and detains the notice of the claſſical 8 
He andoubtedly practiſed the precept which he 
given in his Poetics, of making Virgil the only object 
of Imitation. 

It is certainly of great Pe rence to the ſtudent 
who wiſhes to acquire the fivie of a particular author, 


t his attention. by the peruſal of many 
others. 
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others. Vida, theuph ſuccesful in his imitation, fur- 
niſhes an additional proof, Low difiicult it is for the 
moderns to contend with tie ancients. Ho has many 
verſes interiperted, which Ira would not be ithamed 
to own 3 but he does rot ſupport that dignified uni— 
formity of elegance, which en the Mantuan in a 
rank ſuperior to all others, in — exceltence- of correct, 
delicate and digaiſied beauty. he firſt book contains 
many ſweet paſſages, Particularly agreeable is the de- 
ſcription of the marks of a young genius, and its pro- 
orets in poetical efforts. The whole perlotmance is 
highly pleaſing, con guns many uſeful hints, and de- 
ſerves the com men lations of our Eng! ih eilayilt on the 
the art of criticiſm. 

Modern eclogues in Latin have become too common 
to attract much notice when they are not remarkably 
excellent. They have bcen the trite inedium of con- 
veying the complaints of the furviving friend and the 
deſponding lover; and indeed have, by a little awlc- 
ward contrivance, ſerved to communicate even po- 
litical doctrines and ideas. Virgil, it is true, ſet che 
example, and it has been followed by Spencer and 
many others, even to a ridiculous degree. Vida's Ec-— 
jogues, as they are laborious imitations of Virgil's 


| ityle, have a conſiderable ſhare of grace and delicacy. 


The Epiſtle to the celebrated Gibertus is full of tender 
ſentiment, and exhibits that caſe of language, which 
proves it to have flowed from the heart. 

The Bombyces, or the Art of managing Silk- worms, 
has the ſame kind of merit, reſulting from a cloſe 1mi- 
tation of Virgil. It exhibits an equable flow of elegant 
verſe, but, | think, preſent: not any ſtriking paſlages ; 
though Scaliger ſays, it is the beſt of all Vida's works. 
It was a very proper preſent to a lady, the Marchioneſs 


of Mantua, to whom it is dedicated. 


It is ſaid, that by reading the poem called Scacchia, 


or the Game of Cheſs, a perſon may learn to play it 
[with ſk1i!l However that may be, the poem has al- 
ways been admired for its Ingenuity and elegance. The 


2 me of chefs, indeed, the moſt antient and the moſt 
Ecucrally known of all others, delerves attention, were 
N 4 it 
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it merely on accouat of its antiquity and univerſal ac- 
ceptance. Montaigne aſſerts, that it is too ſerious for 
a game; and it is certainly conſiſtent with reaſon, that 
games, which were adopted for recreation, ſhould no 
require a degree of p. inful a attention. 

Vida's odes are pretty, but cem not to rife to any 
exalted degree of exec): NCP. ihe lamentation on the 
Death of his Pa rents, William Vida and Leona Oſcaſala, 
has many tender and at keting thoughts, which fully 
prove that it came {rom the heart. Thie , and a ſer- 
other eite p* Hages in hie poems, evince that he 
would have excelled in elegiac poetry, if he had choſen 
t > compole it. 

Notwithſtanding ſome triſling inequalities, and many 
dull paſſages, where genius ſe ems to be eclipſed by la- 
bour, the whole collection dees honour to the taſte of the 
poet and his times. It is formed on the beſt models, and 
fan amiable diſpoſition, 
as well as of a ol netica al and claſhcal talent. It is always 
benevolent and friendly to 1 tue; or, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, his numders oh dale, if th y pleaſe at all, without 
guilt, and without the bitterneſs of ſatire. 


»— —— 
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ON THE LATIN POET SANNA- 
Z ARIUS. 


BOUT the time at which learning aroſe, as i: 
were, from the dead, there ap peared. an illuſtrioe 
race of writers in Latin verſe, whole force of genius, ar 
elegance of language, entitle them to rank among the 
moſt celebrated of modern poets, with our Drydens, 
Priors, Popes, and Parnells. 

Parnel| indeed, it is well known, borrowed ſeve: 
of his pieces from the modern Latin Poste; and Por pe 
is juſtly thought to have improved bimſelf by the per- 
uſal of them. Pape was fo great an admirer of the 
Italian writers, who had chiefly excelled in Latin 
poetry, that he publiſhed a ſelec collection of their de- 
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tached pieces. There happened, at that time, to pre- 
vail a prejudice againſt modern Latin poetry, occaſion— 
ed by a capricious cenſure of it by Boilcav, and there— 
fore theſe volumes were not greatly regarded : but we 
may readily believe, that a collection conducted by the 
take of Pope, could not but abound in beauty. His two 
volumes were indeed, but an amplification of a ſmall 
ecition publiſhed by an anonymous, but very judicious 
compiler; and Pope is bla med | by a ſenſible though ſe- 
vere remarker on his lite, for omitting the criginal pre- 
face. The preface of the anonymous editor is, in- 
deed, equally remarkable for its modeſty and taſte; 
and I conjecture it to have been the production of ſome 
Cambridge ſtudent; as the book, though printed in 
London, was printed at the expence of Ca: nbricge 
hookſellers. The live makes very ſhort yet judici— 
ous remarks on the ſeveral pcets who compoſe his col- 
lection, particularly on Sannazarius, Fracailorius, Vida, 
Politian, and Caſtiglione. He has placed Sannazarius 
firſt in the collection; a rank to which the poet is en- 
titled by his merit. 

Sannazarius was born at Naples, in the ſifteenth cen- 
tury. His ſinguiar learning and amiable morals ſoon 
introduced kim to the court, where, though he was 
een and advanced, he was not al! ured from polite 
letters by the temptations either 01 ambition or of 
pleaſure. He made pe detry the elegant employment 
of his liberal leiſur e; and amidit the buſineſ; and 
diſſipation of a con. produced his admired poem, 
De Partu Virgins. 

This poem is ſaid to have employed it; elegant writer 
no leis than twenty years in: ding He lait poliſh and 
improvement. Ile was one of thoſe writers of ex. 
quiũte taſte, who can ſeldom ſatisfy their own ideas 
of excellence. Indeed, I believe, few fine writers 
p:oute themſelves; for they who reach one great height 
of 5 ſee their horizon extended as they riſe, 

L confiter the aſcent which they have already gained 
as an humble emineace, compa ned to ſummits which 
0 m to atcend in perpetual progreſſion, and to elude 
tucir moſt laborious endegavourz. Apelles uſed to far, 
mat Protogenes knew net when to take his hand from 
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the tablet which he was painting, and the ſame has been 
ſaid of this artiſt in a filter art. 

Of this poem, though the admirers have been warm 
and numerous, there have been cenfurers, whoſe opi— 
nions ſeem to be juſt. The ſtyle is beautiful and Vir. 
gilian; but the ſpirit is not always equal to the ſtyle. 
Eraſmus acknowledges that he read the poem with 
pleaſure; but at the ſame time laments, that a ſacred 
ſubject was not treated more conſiſtently with our ideas 
of ſanity. Rapin allows, that the purny of the ſtyle 
is admirable; but aſſerts, that the fable of the piece! 
deſtitute of delicacy, and that the manner is by no 
means adequate to the dignity of the ſubject. It ka; 
alſo been thought a juſt cauſe of reprehenſion, that, in 


a ſacred poem, he has never mentioned the names of 


Jeſus or of Chriſt, He was afraid that ſuch nam 
might diſg uſt an car accuſto med 10 the mae ſt ic TQUN . 
of the Latin language, and of Virgilian verſe. When 
he 1s introducing the prophecies which foretold je ſu 
Chriſt, he is aſhamed to uſe the names of Ifaich and 
David, but rcyieſents Proteus as ſinging them in? 
cave on the banks of the Jordan. 
Sannazarius indeed affords an 


] 


Initance, among man: 
others, how diſcult it is to tucceed in ſacred poetry. 
The poem De Partu Virginis, Bike the Chriſtiad «© 


Vida, is, ncivithRanding the beauties of diction, "ql a 
worſt production ef its author. It is the bu 
poetry to raiſe things, from the low level of rcalits. 
to all the 1 which fancy and language can be— 
flow; but divine ſul byects a re already ſo far ratied abc 
nature, as not to admit oi poctical ex:ltation. The 
attempt has always, except in a few inſtances, C1ic0- 
vered only as impotence and Sink tion of man, ſt 15 
like an attempt to put Olla on Pelton, in order to in— 
vade the Ries, A very judicious critic has ſhewn, * 
ſome of his prefaces to the Engliſh poets, that ſacred 
poetry, when uninſpired, cau ſeldom reach exal.ed 
excellence. 

The moit popular of the poems of Sannazarius are 
his Pifcatory Eclozues. Like Pope's paſtorals, the 
were juvenile compoſitions; and, like them, they may 
be produced as proofs, that improvemcnt does not al- 
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ways kee) pace with progreſſive years. There 1s 
happineſs in native genius, which is ſometimes loſt, 
rather than improved, with increaſing judgment and 
experience. 

Piſcatory eclogues have been attempted by ſeveral 
writers; but they have not been ſucceſstul. It is 
indeed eaſy to conjecture Why they have not ſucceeded. 
Paitoral poetry is ſo far removed from reality and na- 
ture, that there ſeems to be little reliſh remaining 
among mankind for new works of that ſpecies. But 
we all know, that the manners of thoſe, who are en— 
caged in fiſhing as a trade, are even coarſer and more 
brutal than thoſe of the modern ſhepherd. To put 
the elegant language of the Nantuan muſe into the 
mouths of the crew of a fiiting-ſmack, is ſuch a vio- 
lation of truth and nature, as tends to excite ridicule 
by its incongruity. 

The charms, however, of fine language and melo- 
dious verſe, can almoſt reconcile us to abſurdity of 
deſign; and theſe charms are very conſpicuous and 
captivating in the Eclogues of Sannazarius, Rapin has 
beſtow - grgat praiſe upon them; and Scaliger aſſerts, 
that they are the ouly Latin poems, of this kind, which, 
after Vi irgil, are worth peruſal. There is, indeed. a 
very conſiderable portion of tat ſweet Virgilian grace, 
which has been fo happily characteriſed in the epithets 
molie et . ene the tender and the -mighty-Bnhed, 
It is one cf the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of this 
poet, that he has uſed the file with greet delicacy 
and attention. 

The Elegies of Sannazarius are admired. for their 


eaſe and harmony, and his Epigrams have BY held a 
RN, - : 2 . 

high place among the compoſitions of modern Latiniſts. 
I: is not conſiſtent with the degn of my ns to in- 


troduce long ei: ations in the learned languages; and 
therefore I muſt refer the claſſical reader to the poems 
tiemſelves, which are frequently to be found in col— 
lections, if not in ſep: rate volumes, 

[ truſt, however, I ſhall want no apolog,, for iaſert- 
ing the following paſſage e ive to 5: ranazatlus, Khiech 
i have accidentally fallen upon in a very fine writer and 
t. <<llent critic of our own times, 
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„I can by no means,” ſays the late philoſopher of 
Saliſbury, ** omit Sannazarius, whoſe Eclogues in par- 
„ ticular, formed on the plan of a fiſhing life inſtead 
4 of paſtoral, cannot be enough admired both for their 
«« Latinity and their ſentiment. His fourth eclogue, 
called Proteus, written in 1mitation of Virgil's Ec- 
% logue called Silenus, may be juſtly valued as a maſter- 
«« piece in its kind.“ 

The critic quotes ſeveral verſes of this piece, and 
points out peculiar beauties. In a ſubſequent page, he 
Cites ſeveral moſt beautiful paſſages from other poems, 
deſcriptive of the villa of Sannazarius at Mergillina. 
„At would be difficult,“ he concludes, „to tranſlate 
*«© theſe elegant morſels. It is ſufficient to expreſs what 
«© they mean colleQtively—that the village of Mergil- 
„ lina had ſolitary woods; had groves of laurel and 
1% citron ; had grottoes in the rock, with rivulets and 
« ſprings; and that, from its lofty ſituation, it looked 
«© down upon the ſea, and commanded an extenſive 
«« proſpect. 

«« It is no wonder that ſuch a villa ſhould enamour 
« fuch an owner. So ſtrong was his affection for it, 
«© that, when during the ſubſequent wars in Italy, it 
«© was demoliſhed by the Imperial troops, this unfor- 
„ tunate event was ſuppoſed ro have haſtened his 
=. ends: 

He was buried near this delightful ſpot, the ſcene of 
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his elegant enjoyments, and near the ſweet poet ot 


Mantua, the conſtant object of his ſucceſsful imitation, 
An epitaph was engraved on his tomb, written by 
Bembo, and expreſſive of a with, that flowers might 
ariſe from the ſacred aſh.s; for that there repoſed San- 
Nazarius, next in place to Virgil, as next in genius. 

I will venture to recommend this poet, and many 
others of the moderns, to the young er Claſſical ſcholar; 
but, at the ſame time, it is neceſſary to add a caution: 
let original writers be frſt read; nor let others be 
attended to, till the taſte is refined, and the judgment 
corrubotated by the actual contemplation of the finithed 
pieces of the Auguſtan age. Let Virgil be read almoſt 


to ſatiety, before the attention is diverted to the infe- 
Many a fiae genius has been checked 
in 


rior moderns. 
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in its career by a too early peruſal of writers, who, with 
all their elegance, are ſtill ſubordinate, and who tre- 
cuently are no more than imitators of imitators. When 
the taſte and judgment are once rightly eſtablimed, they 
may be finely exerciſed by ſometimes contemplating co- 
pies as well as originals. Nor let any fear to ſip at 
thoſe fountains, from which ſeveral of our beſt Engliſh 
poets drank copiouſly. 


— 


No. LXIV. on THE VENERABLE BED E, AN 


LN 2. 
SEVERAL OTHER EARLY WRITERS OF ENG. 
LAND. 


* it... Aft bh... — 


Cannot help conſidering thoſe writers, who arrived 
at diſtinguithed eminence in a dark age, as the he- 
roes of literature. In later times, and indeed at preſent, 
mere are various and powerful incitements to literary 
ambition. A competent education is become general. 


Books are eaſily procured, readers abound, and reputa— 


tion and gain are the uſual effects of remarkable improve- 
ment. But to have written much and ſucceſsfully in the 
ſerenth century, is a proof of uncommon ardour and 


[tndJdaunted perſeverance, ſuch as was not to he cooled 


dy neglect, nor obſtructed by diticulty. Books, which 
p11 always ſupply the materials for writ: ting, were at 
that time difficult to be procured ; and at: er they were 
tollected, and the compoſitions ay which t! ey gave CC 
taſion completed, few were capable of rea ding them, or 
0! beſtowing on them that approbation which th ey juſtly 
gelerved. It is, indced, oificuit to form an adequate 
dea of the ſtrength and reſolution, which, amidſt all 
heſe diſcouragements, coi 1d confine a ſtudent of that 
period to the labour of writing, and enable him to fuc— 
E&ed in it to the admiration of diſtant ages, 

| The venerable Bede ſtands forth a very illuſtrious 

ample of piety ad literary application. He was 

rn about the middle of the ſeventh century, at Jar- 


43 * 


| row, 
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row, at the mouth of the Tyne, and was early devoted 
to a monallic life. ble contined himſelf to his ſolitary 
cell; and, though he was invited to Italy by the pope, 
Pp eferred the ſweets of liberty, ard of an unambiiou; 
life, which he ſpent in a regular alternation of prayer; 
and ſtudy. 

In the third volume of his hiſtory, he ſays of himſelf, 
«© When I was ſeven years old, I was given, up by my 
«« relations to the very reſpectable Abbot Bent diét, and 
© then to Ceolfiid, to be educated by them; ane, 
*« paſſing my whole life in the ſame monaſtery, I em- 
Fo ployed myſelf intirely in meditating on the fcrip- 
« tures; and, amidit the obſervance of a ſtrict diſci- 
„ pline, and the daily bufineſs of chanting in the 
„ church, I conſtantly found, in the exerciſes of learn. 
* ing, of teaching, and of writing, a ſweet amute- 
«c ment, J7 

His great work. was an Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; but hi; 
miſcellaneous productions are almoſt incredibly nume- 
rous. Ile is ſaid to h ve been ſkilled in Greek as wel! 
as in Latin, and he diltinguithed himſelf by his know: 
ledge in poet: y, rhetoric, general hiſtory, aſtronoms, 
arithmetic, chrono!: oy, philoſophy, and theology. do 
great was his character as a theologiit, that his Homilic: 
were appointed to be end in churc :hes, even while he 
was alive, by the expreſs order of the biſhops. To thi 
circumſtance he probably owes the title of Venerable; 
for, as he was alive, he could not eaſily be made a {aint 
and therefore he was honoured with an intermediate 
mcit reſpectable epithet; an epithet hgnifcant of the 
ſanctity of his character, which was as {ikingly mai Ked 
by warmth and ſincerity of deyotion, as by extenme 
learning, 

He has not affected elegance of ſtyle ; but he is not 
altogether inelegant. He is perſpicuous, if he is nc: 
pure; and conciſe and eaſy, if not full and harmonious, 
Though he is ſaid to have drawn his learning from te 
Greek and Latin authors, yet he-feems to have attended 
more to their matter than their manner. He is credu— 
lous, and relates the feoliſh ſtories of an uncultivates 
age, as if they were true hiſtory, He undoubtedly 13 


dome laults of his age, and has been ſeverely cenſured 
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for them by Du Pin, Dargonne, and Milton ; but he 
has been extolled and admired by thoſe, whoſe names, 
both in number and weight, will be more than equi- 
valent to his cenſurers ; and, take him for all in all, as 
Shakeſpeare ſays, he mult be conſidered as one of the 
earlicſt, and, on that account, as well as his intrinſic 
merits, one of the molt brilliant ornaments of Engliſh 


literature, His Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in five books, was. 


publiſhed in the laſt century at Cambridge, with the 
Saxon paraphraſe of Alired the Great. His various 
other works, a catalogue of which would exceed the 
limits of my paper, are ſcattered throughout all the mot 
ancient and valuable libraries in the kingdom. Conſi— 
dering the improvements which have been made in the 
ſpace of a thouſand years, they may not probably be 
very uſeful, but they are ſiriking and curious examples 
of early learning and application, under great diſad— 


| Vantages, 


Alcuin was the ſcholar of Bede, and reflects honour 
on his maſter. His learning was deep and extenſive, 
He wrote not leis than fifty treatiſes on important ſub- 
jects, and in a ſtyle which, in his age, was not inele- 
gant. He had the fingular honour of introducing po- 
te literature into France, whither he was invited by the 


king, by recommending the eſlabliſhmentof the univerſity 


of Paris, He is ſaid alſo to have founded a ſchool at 
Tours, where he preſided as the maſter, and refuſed to 
ere his employment and inftituton at the urgent in- 
vitation of the Emperor Charlemagne. x 
Joannes Scotus Erigena b-came a very diſtinguiſhed 
ſcholar in the eighth century. He was molt probabl 
a native of Scotland, though England and Ireland have 
put in their claims to the honour of his birth, He 
wrote many treatiſes; but his principal work was his 
hre books cn the Diviſion of Nature, printed in the laſt 
century at Oxford. He alſo, like Alcuin, was invited 


to France by Francis the Bald, with whom he lived on 


terms of intimate friendſhip, and even familiarity, 


Some of his writings were thought rather injurious to 


tne Roman catholic religion; and, at the inſtigation 
of the pope, he was driven from Paris to his native 
country, On his return, he was allailinated by the 


monks 
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monks of Malmſbury, who ſtabbed him with penknives, 
in revenge for the freedom with which he had ven— 
tured to reprehend them. Bale relates a circumitance, 
which tends to render this old author remarkable. He 
tells us, that he was the firſt profeſſor in Oxford, and 
was appointed to bis office by Alfred himſelf, imme— 
diately after that great king had begun the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his noble univerſity, 

But I mean not to invade the province of the bio. 
grapher, nor to engage in literary hiſtory, beyond the 
limits which are uſually aſſigned to my papers. I have 
entered on this ſubject with a view to amule the young 

ſtudent, and to rouſe his diligence by examples of un- 
common application and ſucceſs, under circumſtances 
the moſt unfavourable. I ſhall perhaps occaſionally fe— 
ſame it. I have always taken a particular pleaſure in 
reading anecdotes of the learned: and I cannot he! 9 
thinking it a pleaſure negeſſarily eee e with im- 
provement; for we can ſcarcely read the accounts 0: 
them tranſmitted to us by critics and biographers, with- 
out admiring the many inftances of virtue — learnin; 
which occur, and we inſenſibly learn to imitate v 
we habitually admire. As in the arts of painting an 
ſculpture, the beſt method of facilitating the prog: 

of the artiſt is to place the fineſt models conſtantfy in 
his view ; ſo alſo in life and in letters it is of the highe! 
importance to point out patterns of that actual exce!- 
lence, which, in our precepts and exhortations we hans 
previouſly recommended. — There. is no method ſo { { UC- 
ceſsful of diſplaying the blemiſhes to be avoided, 


the beauties to be purſued. 
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LXV. ox sour OF THE MOST -CELE= 
BRATED SCHOOLMEN. 


VERY lover of letters will find himſelf impelled, 
by curioſity, to enquire into. the lives and writings 

f thoſe ſcholars, who, in any period of literature, hav 
arrived at diſtinguiſhed reputation. Few have been 


viewed with greater a dmiration by the a. ge in which they 


fouriſhed, than the profe! iors of he! lic theology. 


| Scarcely any ef bithet which lang 1288 :{forded was thought 


4 


adequate to their exalted me it 
Thomas d' Aquin, or, as he is commonly called, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, the angelic Doctor, was born in Naples, 


in the beginning of the thirteenth century. He was 


early devoted to Philoſo; phy and theology, and one of 
lis maſters is ſaid * have bet 'n a countryman of our 
own, Alevander ab Ales, the ſather of the {choolmen, 


Fand a doctor irrefragabilis. After a vittuous and labo- 


rious life, ſpentin an unremitted attention to learning, 

he died at the age of fifty. He was canonized in 1422, 
and has been read and admi: e. for ages among a ſpecies 
ef congenial ſcholars, who, in a very pecili; ar and un- 
ahionable kind of learning, have di 7 ed an aſtoniſh— 


ing depth and acuteneſs of intellect. "Te founded the 


ſect of the Thomiſts. 

Thomas Aquinas ſtands without a rival at the head of 
the {c] nolaſtic theologians. He is called by the Roman 
catiolics the Homer of their theolovical writers; and, 
bs a philoſopher, he acquired uncommon glory by his 
Comme ts on Ariſtotle, whoſe works held a place in the 
ticem of the times at leaſt equal to the Bible. Nor was 
he,“ ſays Eraſmus, „great only in his own age. 
2 He exhibited a conitancy of app lication, a ſoundneſs 
of underſtanding, and a fo lidity of eru dition. which 
** ſcarcely any of the modern divines have equalled. 

He has made ſo excellent an uſe of the learning then 

in vogue, that one cannot help lamenting, that be 

% enjoyed. 


r 3 we, 
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« enjoyed not the advantages of the learned languages, 
« and the other materials of politer literature. 7, t | 
Aquinas been born two centuries later, there is ſcarcely 
any work which we might not have expected, in polite 
and ſolid literature, from ſuch activity, combined wich 
ſuch penetration. 

His works, together with his life, and the notes 
the editors, make up no leſs than eighteen volumes in 
folio, and they were printed in 1594, at Venice. 

Thomas Aquinas has been introduced to the obſer. 
vation of the Engliſh reader by an anecdote in the lite 
of Young, in which it is recorded, that, when Young ap. 
plied to Pope for advice in the choice of books on t1!! 
entering on the ſtudy of divinity, Pope Sec an 
Thomas Aquinas, This is generally underſtood to have 
been no more than a joke; but, if Pope had been a 
zealous catholic, it might have been probable, that he 
took this artful method of making a convert to popery, 
The ſimplicity and enthuſiaſm of Young might hare 
rendered him an eaſy dupe to jeſuitical zeal and artitice, 
But, I believe, Pope was too much attached to poetry 
to be a bigot to any ſyſtem of religion. 

It appears from a paſſage in the works of Young, that 
he read enough of Aquinas, and of ſimilar wricers, t0 
have formed a very exalted idea of their merit. For, 
ſays he, the minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt a, 
% much cloiſtered as their bodies; they had but little 
„learning and few books; yet may the moſt learned 
e be ſtruck with ſome aſtoniſhment at their ſo angu's 
«© natural ſagacity, and molt exquiſite edge of thous ht, 
«© Who could expect to find Pindar and Scotus, Sha KC 
«« ſpeare and Aquinas, of the fame party ? 2 equ aa!:; 
a ſac an orig! nal, unindeb:ed energy; the vig-r Scr 5 
c and cæleſti⸗ origo burn 1n both, and L us "In doubt, 
« whether genius is more evident in the ſublime flight 
90 d beauteous flowers of poetry, or in the profour 4 
„ penetration, and marvellous, keen, and minute Ge 
© tinchons, called the thorns of the ſc hools.” 

It 13 ſaid that the great logician, Biſhop Saupe erfon, 
was particularly found of the Szcunda Secunde of gu- 
nas, and that he uſed conſtantly to carry with him tt 
treatiie, together with Ariſtotle's Rhetoric and Tullys 

Ofaces, 
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Olices. A book ſo much read and eſteemed by ſo great 
1 man, and aſlociated with the works of Cicero and 
Ariltotle, mutt have no inconſiderable merit. 
Joannes Duns, who derived his co-2nomen, or addi- 
| tional name of Scotus, from his native country, was 
Zoot much poſterior to Aquinas in time or in glory. 
fe was the ſcholar of William Varro, an Engliſhman. 
lde epithet of /u47//e was allotted to him, according 
to the faſhion of the times. 'The ſubtilty of his genius 
. cave him, indeed, an incontrovertible claim to the 
„ile. Nothing, it is ſaid of him, was ſo dark, but he 
. WW vas able to enlighten it; nothing ſo enigmatic, but, 
le another Adipus, he was able to reſolve it. But, 
alas! he carried his ſubtilty too far. The thread was 
bun ſo fine, that it became at laſt inviſible. Many 
terms were uſed by him, as they were indeed by all 
ee ſchoolmen, which, if they conveyed any idea to 
. imſelf, are yet too recondite to enlighten his leſs ſub- 
eile readers. Who is able to explain his hæcceities, his 
Intrinſic modes, and his inſolubles? And yet theſe are 
„ems uſed to explain other books, and particularly the 
ſcriptures. Our countryman, John Bale, ſeverely cen- 
+ ſures ſuch theology. He calls this jargon of terms the 
q chimeras of the ſophiſts, and juſtly obſerves, that the 
„Roman catholic religion, dreſſed out in theſe forms, 


„appears more fooliſh than the fabulous theology of He- 
ge {od and Orpheus. 


Joannes Duns Scotus,” ſays his panegyrilt Lanſius, 
„was learned to a miracle in logic, and in the thorn 

K 8 * 
bt, “paths of divinity. He founded hs ſect of the Scotiſts, 


e. hich was oppoſed to the Thomiſts. He was greater 


than Homer in one reſpect, ſince not only cities, but 


- 


„„“ kingdoms, cntended for the honour of his birth. 
br, “ The Engliſh, the lriſh, the Scotch, the French, and 
ats“ the Italians, have claimed him as their own.”? 


He was, pee unfortunate in his end; for 1588 
72 ſized with an apoplexy, and ſupp z0fſed to th dead, 

Vas buried too AAS and, reviving in the vault, ca! 1 
o, in tain for aſfillance, and died before he could be re- 
leaſed, 
„ Lhe learning of the modern ages is very different 
%s om the learning of poor Duns, aud no kingdom will 


ces. now 


now contend with Scotland for the honour of producing 
this ſubtile doctor. His diligence and ſagacity are, how. 
ever, ly admirable. His works conſiſt of twelve vo⸗ 
jumes i in folio, which were publiſhed in the laſt century 
at Lyons. Though none indeed * now read ther 
vet they ought to be preſerved as very curious i 
ments of a peculiar learning aud genie and of einde. 
fatigable induſtry. 

\emond Lulle, or, he he is called in Latin, Ra: 
Enos Lullus, flouriſhed about the year 1300, near! 
at the ſame time worn Duns Scotus. He was born in 
Majorca, and has long been the r of the Spaniards, 
His pretenſions and r putat tion were very high, and 10 
became diſt! nguiſhe d by the title of De. For Zi nan 

He is ſaid to have ſpent his youth in proflig acy, wn 
not to have been reformed till the age of forty ; but 
he then engaged in the converſion of the Saracens, and, 
after having ſuffered much ill treatment, was at al 
ſtoned to death. 
ſhipped by the people of Arragon as a martyr. He 
was probably ſoon depoſed from this elevation; fer 
there aroie a party, who maintained that he had been 


inſtructed in all he knew by that ſcientific preceptor, the 


devil. 

From his intercourſe with the Arabians, he acquired 
a knowledge of medicine, natural philoſophy, and al. 
tronomy. From all theſe combined, he deduced a ſdi. 
ence of his own, as he repreſented it in Spain and Itah, 
that of chemiſtry and alchemy. An old writer, Rc- 


bertus Conltantinus, aſſerts that he had ſeen, in ti} 


Tower of London, a piece of pure gold made by i: 
alchemical art of Raymundus Lullus. 

He is ſaid to have written more than four thouſins 
treatiſes in philatophy, medicine, and theology. e 


founded a fect of Lulliſts, and was the inventor of 


certain method, which our great Lord Bacon reprovats 
as uſeleſs and ofſtentatious. It tended to teach the term: 
of art only, as if he who, knows the words were ſure de 
comprehend the art itſelf. Rapin alſo cenſures it 2 


a methed which has no ſolidity, and which, fo far tron: 


making men learned, does not even ſuppoſe them re 
ſonable. 


1 
* * 
1. 


He was therefore, of courſe, wor 
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He gave his logical work the pompous title of the 
Great Art; and he engaged that, by its aſſiſtance, any 
man, however ignorant, ſhould acquire the whole circle 
of the ſciences in three months. This work was to be 
accompliſhed by means of various diagrams, circular 
and triangular, and by the letters of the 08 abet my⸗ 
ſteriouſly tranſpoſed. He had, however, his admirers 
and followers; but his great art has been found of fo 
little uſe to mankind, that the mode of its operation is 
almoſt unknown. They who are curicus and idle, may 
find ſome account of it in Gaſſendus, Alſtedius, and 
Keckermannus ; but I adviſe them to ſpend their leiſure 
better than in the reſcarch. 

Lullus is not indeed eſteemed for any real improve- 
ment in knowledge or ſound learning. He threw a 
veil of obſcurity over his writings, which has often 
ſerved as a cloak of ignorance. It is not ſurpriſing, 
that an alchemiſt ſhould affect the darkneſs and enig— 

matic air of a magician. In an age of profound ig— 
norance, the lets he was underfiocd; the more he was 
admired, 

Conſidering the diſa!vantages under which they la- 
bourcd, and the multitude and profunaity of their 
works, many of theſe celebrated ſcholars exhibit very 
fupendous and animating examples of human induſtry, 
have, indeed, col llected theſe few obſervations on 
them, with a view to encourage the young ſtudent to 
diligence, by ſuggeſting to him what great works the 


human intellect is cap able of performing in the ſhort 
= 4 V? 

| period of a life; a! nd at e fame time, to deter him 
from v aſting the an of his genius in ſubjects uſeleſsly 


' * 
3 


pe or in 2 modes of exert! ion, Which are not 
likely to become long and extenfvely advantageous to 


man ind; 
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No. LXVI. on TE VALUE OF AN HON 
MAN. 


uf 7" 


T' is the folly and misfortune of human nature to pre. 
fer the pretent to the future, the agreeable to the 
uſeful, the ſhining to the ſolid. We admire wit, beauty, 
wealth, titles, and ail that ſparkles with the brilliancy 
of external luſtre; and through we probably approve the 
lain and homely virtues, which form the foundation of 
all real excellence, it is with the cold feelings of unim- 
paſſioned judgment. But in youth, when our choice in 
life is uſually fixed, we are much more diſpoſed to purſue 
what we admire, than what we only approve; and the 
conſequence is, that the greater number form the earlic! 
and molt durable attachments to vanity. Sober maxims, 
rules of prudence, dictates of juſtice, plain truth, ſimpli. 
city of manners, conſtancy in triendſhip, and regularit 
in buſineſs, appear with few charms in the eyes of him, 
who pants for the noble diſtinc:10ns of being remarked 
at public places for elegance of dreſs, admired for the 
moſt ſplendid vis-a-vis, celebrated for his wit at a mal- 
querade, ſmiled upon at court, and at length perhap: 
rewarded with a title, a ribband, and a ſtar. To obtain 
ſuch bliſs, far other qualifications are neceſſary than the 
antiquated virtues of one's grandfather. The buſineß 
muſt be done by dreſs, addreis, and, in ſhort the grace, 
the graces, the graces | With reſpect to honeity, I hate 
ſomewhere read, that a man of honour, on hearing be. 
neſty attributed to his faſhionable friend, expreſſed ſome 
degree of diſpleaſure at the panegyric, and declared, th! 
ſuch a compliment was only fit for his footman. Oer 
firſt queſtion concerning a man, whoſe character we will 
to learn, is ſeldom, is he honeſt? but, is he rich, 1s he 
able, is he a man of faſhion ? 

Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 
many men of faſhion totally deſtitute of moral honeliy. 
They have poſſeſſed every perſonal grace, and every 
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pleaſing accompliſnment. They could ſing, dance, and 
play on muſic 15 iuſtruments. They could converſe with 
the grave and the gay, and adap: all their ſentiments to 
the preſent company. They had that freedom which 1s 
called charming, and which enabled them to puſh them- 
{-lves into all companies, and accoſt men of rank and 
character by their ſirnames, and without any reſpectful 
ac dition. 
the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. But in the 
end it has been found, that theſe charming men, with 
the appearance of whatever is good and agreeabie, have 
been the firſt to overreach in a bargain, exceedingly ſuc- 
ceſsful in the profeſſion of ſwindling, and particularly 
adroit at a forgery, 

So deſpicable and deteſtabſe do the characters of ſuch 
men appear on detection, that I cannot help thinking 
honefly is the beſt ornament, as well as the beſt policy. 
It is indeed a diamond of the firſt water, while all the 
ſhewy, daz-ling, unſubſtantial qualities, which the art— 
ful aſſume for the purpoſes of deceit, are no more than 
French paſte or paltry glaſs, at once both taudry and 
brittle, 

I would recommend unfeigned honeſty as ornamental; 


| becauſe, ſuch is the nature of the human heart, it is in- 


initely more likely to be purſued. and valued by the ma— 
jority of mankind, when they think it will conciliate 
the love and admiration of each other, than when they 

reading reflection, and cultivated mind, 


g. Will want no 


| mot! wes to purſue it, but thoſe which are ſuggeſted by 


bis own conſcience and the delicacy of his ſentiments. 
But to the maſs of mankind, compoſed of all ages, all 
ranks, all tempers, all profeſſions, all parties, and all 
religions, it is neceflary to render any particular virtue, 
which the moraliſt wiſhes to promote, both lovely and 
honourable. Intereit, paſſion, and fancy, muſt be taught 
if poſſible, to ſecond the decifons of reaton, She is too 
citen depoſed by her refractory ſubjedts, whoſe obedi- 


ence indecd 15 ſeldom to be relied on, but when it is in 


ſome degree ſpontaneous. 


It cannot ſurely be denied, that the quality which 


pervades every part of human liie and tends immedi— 


ately 


All this could not fail to excite he praiſe of 


The man of 


| 
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ately to render it ſecure, comfortable, and honourable - 
is itſelf one of the moiſt honourable which can be pol. A, 
& 


ſeſſed by a human creature; and ſuch is that uncele. 
brated virtue, common and moral honeſty. Withoy: a 
it, ſociety is a den of thieves, and men are to ca: 


[ other wolves and foxes, a 
| ve: 
| Every day's experience evinces the juſtneſs of th: 5 

| repreſentation in the ſcriptures, in which it is 5 

i that the heart is deceitful above all things, who can 2 10 

\ know it? In the moſt trifling intercourſe, where ne 18 

; ther pleaſure nor profit are in view, the propenſity wh © 

| deceit appears in the little promiſes, profeſſions, con: ys 

| pliments, which are mutually made, uſually withon * 
any ſincerity of regard, and often with real and ine. 45 
terate averſion. But where intereſt is in view, the me. en 

| chinations made uſe of for the accompliſhment of :: Ye 

q mean and mercenary purpoſe, are often ſuch as mi2i © 11 

| characteriſe an infernal agent. Plaufibility is, at c. | 

ſame time, worn as a cloak ; and he who has a deli; . 

N on your purſe, your life, or your country, will : aur: 1 "as 

| all the appearances of cordial friendſhip and unpollut 15 

honour. I believe it is well known, that the grace Figs 
the agreeable qualities, as they are called, and: Wa 
appearance of the moſt amiable virtues, were poſic!; bak 
In perfection by a Perreau, a Dodd, a Donnellan, oF 
a Delamotte. | Py : 
Indeed, this common honeſty, as it is named, is WW © 
leſs common than our pride is willing to ſuppoſe. | "ps 
if it could be introduced into all the employmen': i 3 
life, the golden age would be reſtored. I will im Ee 
gine the event as already accompliſhed, and wall ple Ee 
; myſelf for a moment with the viſionary proſpect of 12 18 
happy conſequences. I ſee the brightneſs diffuſing ak bo 
ſelf through all the regions of ſociety, from the lot fe 1 
mountain to the loweſt vale; or, to ſpeak in a 3 
without kgure, the happy conſequences are equally '. ag 
ſible from the prince to the peaſant, | one 
The nobles of the land, inſtead of making uſe 3 
their advantages and inſtuence for the purpoſe of 5 do the 
vate and family emolument, or for the indulgence " 
their ſelfiſh and ſenſual paſſions, devote themſelves Þ 3 
the ſervice of the community, defend its liberty, /F 755 
105 
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| ſerve and amend its laws, give countenance to its re- 
55 ligion, patronize learning, and encourage all the in- 
4 ventions of ingenuity, which can contribute to the or- 
- nament or accommodation of human life. Of how few 
among the nobility of Europe, and even of our own 
. country, can all this be predicated with any regard to 
: veracity ? But is it not diſhoneſt to enjoy the advantages 
of wealth and rank, to which, by the law of nature, 
and perhaps by their own merit, they have no more 
©" right than their footmen behind their chairs, without 
ner making any return to the community, by whoſe laws 
! "© they poſleſs their political elevation? When they traffic 
for boroughs, ſell their own ſuffrages in the ſenate, 
WS ipend their days at gaming-tibles, cockpits, horſe-races, 
mieß (ables, and dog-l Kennels, they may indeed be men of 
—_ honour, as honour is now unceritood, but I am ſure 
. they are not honelt men. 

11! 


oi if the plain principles of common honeſty poſſeſſed a 


© OWE real ethcacy on the conduct of life, we thould no longer 
hs} | fee men of inde; pendent fortune, meanly devoting their 
mY ; lives to no other purpoſe but to en reaſe that which 
L utc - k already too large for their merits, by dealing in life- 
2 WM anuiries, mortgages, engaging in banking-houſes, toil- 
d 


W inc in the Allex, railing rents, or tpencing what they 
"MW have happened to inherit, in vanity, luſt, intemper 1 
and oſtentation. They would {ce the juſtice of makin 
. bome return to the ſociety in which tiey live, for the 
31 le. emption they enjoy from Jabour and neceſhty, They 
1 duld dedicate their time and attention to benevolence, 
benencence, to fettins good examples, and reraoving 
II evil, as far as their influence extends, It is not 
enough that the, are merely harmleſs; for with cer- 
7 Itain advantages, and in certain ltuations, to be only 

. egatirely good is to be pofitively bad. 


— 
— 
3 = IT. 


- If honeity were dulv regarded in the profeſſions, 
1 re ſhould not be over-run with bold pretenders, who 
al, Na ke their Way in the world by dint of enrontery, and 


Feceive all why trult in their pretennons. We ſhould 
Ne tic clergy more Anriss! in the butnetz of inſtruct- 
ig and reiorming their parimes, than in collecting 
e tythes; fond of retiding among their umpie ruſtics, 
niead ot Vie taem only once a year lor that mo— 
Ver. 1. () ney, 


. 


ney, which is to he ſpent at watering- places, theatres, 
balls, and aſſemblies. We ſhould not hear ignorant 
preachers deceiving the vulgar by noiſe and nonſenſe, 
and pretending to ſuperior ſanctity and illumination, 
We ſhould oftener ſee that dignified character, a worthy 
pariſh prieſt, performing his duties with conſcientious 
regularity, and diffuſing comfort all around him. 

In the medical walk we ſhould have no quacks. The 
phyſician would be more attentive to the patient whom 
he ſees ſtretched on the bed of death or diſeaſe, than he 
is to the fee. Medicines would be unadulterated ; the 
poor treated as tenderly as the rich; ignorant apothe- 
caries would not procure diplomas from Edinburgh, and 
put themſelves off, among the inconſiderate crowd, for 
regular phyſicians, adorned by the honours of approv- 
ing univerſities which they never ſaw, Such a deceit 
upon mankind deſerves ſevere reprehenſion; and, indeed, 
the aſſuming of doctor's degrees, without any juſt title, 
tends both to miſlead the world, and to vilify thoſe pro- 

er honours of real merit; and it ought to be immedi- 
ately checked either by law or by ridicule. 

In law there is ſcarcely any department which would 
not undergo a moſt valuable reformation, if we could 
once gain the important point of rendering honeſly 
more lovely in the eyes of its profeſſors than lucre. 
The glorious inſtitutions of conſenting ſenates would 
then be uniformly a bleſſing to mankind, as they were 
deſigned, and would never be converted to engines of 
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oppreſſion in the hands of an artful counſellor, or 2. 


harpy pettifogger. 

In the army, no one would receive his country's wages, 
who would not fight on every proper occaſion. | 

In trade, we ſhould ſee no circumvention, no ad- 
vantage taken of the wants and diſtreſſes of others, n0 
deceiving of the ſimple and unſuſpecting, no vending 
of bad commodities as the beſt, no forgeries, no ſwin— 
dling, and few bankruptcies. Juſtice would hold the 


ſcales, and the trader's profits would receive an addi— 
tion of more than a hundred per cent. in the advantage 
of a good name and a good conſcience. 

In literature, for here alſo the deceitfulneſs of the 


heart of man 1s often conſpicuous, there would be * 
Parts 
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partial judgments, no puffery, no plagiariſm, no apo- 
logies for vice, irreligion, or tyranny, no catchpenny 
compilations; evils which ſpring from the perverſion 
of literature, from knavery and from avarice, and at once 
diſgrace both learning and human nature. Among the 
lackies of literature, as ſome of its ſubordinate profeſſors 
and managers of it have been juſtly called, ſuch vil- 
lanies, rogueries, and ſharping tricks are praQtiſed, as 
might diſgrace the mercantile Jews of Duke's-Place, 
But in the condition of things which I have ſuppoſed, 
all would be fair and beautiful in the walks of learning, 
as in the ancient Lyceum or Portico. 

Happy ſtate ! but, alas, it is imaginary ! It might, 
however, I am convinced, in ſome degree, be realized, 
if due care were taken in education, to render the leaſt 
tendency to deceit diſpraceful, and obnoxious to puniſh- 
ment; and every ingenuous, open, honeſt action ho- 
nourable ; for Honour is the nurſe of the Virtues as well 
as of the Arts. Inſtead of which, the writings of ſome 
modern inſ{truQors tend immediately to recommend every 
ſpecies of deceit at that early age, when a little evil 
fown in the boſom by the tutor, cannot fail to take root, 
and grow to a ſtupendous magnitude. 

Early and late, by night and by dav, in ſeaſon and out 
cf teaſon, as the ſcripture ſtrongly expreſſes it, I would in- 
culcate on the breaſt of boys the juſt remark of the moral 
poet, that an honeſt man is the nobleſt work of God, 


— od 


— 
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No. LXVII. REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN 
AND EFFECTS OF SCULPTURE, WITH MIS- 
CELLANEOUS REMARKS ON IT, 


— 1 


8 ** my PIR ah th. 


HAT the human mind is naturally delighted 
with the works of imitation, is a remark of the 
earlicſt philoſophers; and the juſtneſs of it has been 
unitormly confirmed by every ſubſequent. enquiry, 
Even thoſe objets, which in the reality diſguſt the 
ſenſes, when they are imitated by the ſkilful artiſt, pleaſe 


the imagination: but if imitation is capable of con- 


O 2 verting 


e 
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verting deformity to beauty, and of teaching inele. 


gance to pleaſe, its influence muſt be much greater, Fe 
when the object imitated originally excites ideas of the 10 
ſublime and beautiful. * 

Juſt repreſentations of the irrational or inanimate 7 
creation, are, indeed, in a great degree pleaſing ; but q 
the higheſt delight which the fine arts can beſtow, i ru 
derived from imitations of human nature. The varie. 8 
gated landſcape is, perhaps, viewed with greater com- or 
placency on the canvas, than in the natural appear- be 


ance; becauſe imitation adds a grace to the intrinſe ga 
beauty. The bloom of the grape, the bluſh of the] tio 
peach, and the crimſon of the roſe, deſigned by na- it 


ture to pleaſe, mey perhaps pleaſe yet more when arti- ] tha 
ficially preſented to the view by her hand-maiden. 
The ſame obſervation may juſtly be extended to the vis 
imitation. of ayimals, and the placid ſcenery of ſtil 2 
jiife. All theſe are found to pleaſe the imagination, whe 
but not to elevate the mind. They inſpire a compla to 


cencv, but do not warm with ſentiment, or animate 1s raft, 
virtue. To touch the heart with ſympathy, to excite anti 
the nobler affections, and to give a maſculine ple mer 
ſurc, man muſt be the object of imitation. That ge wh: 
neral connection which ſubſiſts between all who partaiÞ Hajj 
of humanity, cauſes a general concern in the intereſ with 
of each individual. Man, indeed, views the actions ar eleg; 
paſſions of men with all the ſolicitude of one concern: thic 


in the event, but looks down upon the lower parts 7. 
the creation with the diſpaſſionate curioſity of a din tion, 
reſted ſpectator, AVI 


To repreſent the attitudes of his actions, and . profe 
features of his paſſions, is the principal buſinels ( ? adequ 


indeed, lies open to the inſpection of the learned , ſpeci, 


of the unlearned, of the ſtupid and of the ingeniouW vera] ; 
but the man of fine feeling, and of elegant taſte, ſerted, 
alone perceive and imitate her more delicate tra the art 
her more captivating, though leſs obvious, alla are un 
ments. 14 and ſc 
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The firit productions of this art probably owe their 
origin to religion. Too grofs to conceive immate rial 
ideas of the Deity, the vulgar wanted ſome ſenüble 
object to fix their attention, and excite their enthu— 
ſiaſm. Thus he, whoſe temple is all ſpace, and whote 
altar the univerſe, was conſined in his re. idence to ſome 
rude image, ſhapen by the hand of idol, ary : but hovw- 


ever derogatory from the dignity of the Supreme Being, 
or inconfiſtent with the reaſon of man, the pr fice has 
been peculiarly favourable to the arts of imitation. The 


ſtatue that was formed as an object of religious adora- 
tion, has, indeed, failed in its ori iginal purpoſe but 
it has been viewed with a degree of Wonder little leis 
than worſhip. 

And, indeed, it is to be pre. Tur d, that few will 
with that idolatrous attention, which 3: at Preſent paid 
to the ſtatues of the ancient Aktes, torbidden : for 
whenever they ſhall ccaſe to be admired, they will ce 
to be imitated. Such an event every friend to jult 
taſte will Geprecate, ſnce to renounce the models of the 
antients, is to renounce the mo't c. 15 uvatir 9 embellich- 
ment of art, an adherence to ſimplicity and nature. 


While a Venus de MMedicis, and an Apiiio Bel videre, 


AY 
ſhall continue to be ſtandards of excellence, no one can 
with reaſon apprehend, leit the chaite graces of real 
elegance ſhould be ſacrificed to the falſe glue of Go- 
thic affectation. 

To do juſtice to the remains of antiquity by deſcrip- 


tion, requires a pen as malter ly as the artiſt's chiſel. 


A Virgil ſhould exhibit the ideas of a Praxiteles. A 
profeſlor of the art mig, perhaps, find technical terms 
adequate to a technical de ſcription. He may expatiate 


on proportion, and dictate rules for forming a judg- 
ment; but the language of an artiſt can ſeldom be 


F completely underſt od but by artiits. 


* 
>, 
. 


Compariſons are frequently made between the re— 
ſpective beauty, the value, and the utility, of the ſe— 


ai veral arts. One of the bet: | judges of antiquity has aſ- 


ſerted, in a well-known paſſage of his works, that all 
the arts which tend to poliſh and refine human nature, 
are united by a common bond. That painting, poetry, 
and ſculpture, nearly approximate to each other, is 

O 3 obvious 
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obvious on the ſlighteſt review. They have conſtant- 
ly reflected images on each other, and joining like 
the Graces, hand in hand, have, from the union of 
their force, commanded in all ages univerſal ad- 
miration. If the Mantuan Muſe drew her moſt beau- 
tiful pictures from the originals of Sculpture, to the 
Muſe of Homer, on the other hand, has Sculpture 
been indebted for her maſter-piece. The ſublime 
idea of a Being, who ſhook the heavens with his 
nod, exiſted originally in the poet's mind. The art- 
iſt, however, embodied the ideal form, and may be 
ſaid to have wanted only Promethean aid to have re- 
alized the createre of imagination. The marble form 
has been transferred to canvas, and the repreſentation 
of the tablet to the marble, with equal applauſe both 
to the arts and to the profeſſors; and though ſome have 
eſſayed to aſcertain the ſuperiority of one or other of 
theſe ſiſter arts, yet as it is invidious to give a diſtin- 
guiſhing preference to either, when each endeavours to 
exalt the other, it may be more candid to affert with 
Horace, on a ſimilar occaſion, that they equally require 
and communicate mutual aſſiſtance, with all the benig- 
nity of diſintereſted friendſhip. | 

Sculpture is not, any more than the other arts, con- 
fined to imitations of the human form. Subordinate to 
ſtaruary, are many other operations of the chiſel, which 
require both ingenuity of deſign, and ſkill of execu- 
tion. The marble urn, and the ſepulchral monu- 
ment, have,ever been the chief ornaments of man- 
ſions dedicated to the Deity, The palaces of princes 
have derived leſs ſplendour from the profuſton of finery, 
and the glittering of magnificence, than from the fo— 
liage of the Corinthian capital, and the elegant wreaths 
of the feſtoon: and though the modern invention cf 
multiplying the works of the artiſt, by devices which 
require no ingenuity, has proſtituted the ornaments 
of a temple to the gaudineſs of a ſuburbian villa, and 
the decoration of a palace to the embelliſhment of a 
tradeſman's door-poſt ; yet muſt not he, whoſe hand 
formed the original vaſe, or ſculptured the ſtoried 
urn, loſe that praiſe which is ever due to the inventive 
artiſt, 


T, 
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It belongs to ſculpture, as well as to painting, not 
only to repreſent ſingle figures, but to combine them 
in a group. The relievo is a marble picture; though it 
wants thoſe graces of the canvas, which reſu!t from a 
due mixture of light and ſhade, and from a variety 
of colours, yet it poſſeſſes ſome advantages which may 
ultimately compenſate the defect. Expoſure to the 
weather, the commoneſt accidents, and the inſenſible 
depredations of time, ſoon deſtroy the comparatively 
tranſient productions of the pencil; but the marble 
tablet deſies the corroding tooth of ages, and may ſur- 
vive even a deluge or a conflagration. here remains 
not a ſingle painting of Parrhaſius or Apelles, of Ti- 
manthes or Protagoras, by which we cau judge of the 
juſtice of thoſe praiſes ſo Javiſhly beſtowed on them by 
Pliny, Quintilian and Lucian; but many antient re— 
lievos continue to the preſent day, in all their original 


perfection. 


Sculpture diſplays peculiar grace and excellence, 
when it condeſcends to work in miniature. The gem, 
however precious and beautiful, receives additional 
value, and more attractive beauty, from the hand of 
the artiſt. The features of the hero and philoſopher 
when marked on the ſtone, whole coheſion is like that 
of adamant, are tranſmitted to the lateſt ages, unhurt 


by accidents, and unimpaired by time. Thus is the 


yotary of learning enabled to behold the countenances 
of thoſe whoſe atchievements aſtoniſh, whoſe writings 
charm, and whoſe precepts improve him ; and after 
the lapſe of ſome thouſand years, to indulge the na- 
tural deſire of viewing the real aſpect of men who ſhone 
in the field, and in the cabinet, or who dignified the 
portico or the academy. When all other ſources of 
information have failed, the figure on the gem has of- 
ten illuſtrated beauties, and cleared obſcurities in the 
claſſics and the hiſtorians. Of theſe ſmaller produc- 
tions of the ſculptor, the ingenuity of modern inven» 
tion, ſtimulated by the hopes of gain, has found means 
to multiply copies without number ; but though the co- 
pies ſhould leflen the pecuniary value, they cannot di- 
miniſh the intrinſic merit of the originals, 


O 4 That 
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That ſpecies' of ſculpture, which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſpecific appellation of Engraving on Cepper, w was to- 


tally unknown to the antients. By the co-operation of 


this ſiſter art, the productions of painting are univer— 
fally diffuſed, and the ornament reſerved in the gallery 
of an individual, becomes the embelliſhment of every 
habitation. However great its uſes, and exalted its 
perfection, it mult be confeſſed, by every impartial ob- 
ſerver, to owe a great degree of its advancement to the 
artiſts of our own country; and it were eaſy to enu— 
merate ſome works of FE nelifh engravers, of which the 
Juſtneſs of repreſentation, and the delicacy of execution, 
have not been ſurpaſſed by any age or any nation, 
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No. LXVIII. THAT THE ENGLISH POSSESS 
A FINE TASTE FOR SCULPTURE, AND THAT 
IT OUGHT TO BE ENCOURAGED FOR ITS 
MORAL EFFECTS. 


— — 
— — 


HERE are ſome, who, with a ſpirit too con- 
fined for the liberality of philoſophy, have ex- 
cluded from ail pretenſions to refined taſte, that part of 
mankind which nature has placed in che northern re— 
gions. Tü is faculty has been limited to thoſe happicr 
mortals, who inhale the balmy breezes of the warmer 
climates, That theſe arts have been moſt ſucceſsfully 

cultivated in the warmer countries of Europe, cannc 
be denied; but let it not be ſaid, that any of the "*y 
culties of the free-born mind are local. Nor let it be 
haſtily concluded, that the Engliſh, who are claſſed by 
theſe philoſophers among the northern ſavages, but 
who are known to poſlets the mental powers in a {late 
of vigour equal at leaſt to the reſt of the world, are 
deſtitute of taſte, of that faculty which adds a grace to 
the exertions of all others, and without which the 
ſtrongeſt efforts of the mind have an appearance of 1!11- 
DU If it was late before our artiſts made any 
ccniderable 
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conſiderable proficiency in Sculpture, it muſt not be 
immediately interred, that they were incapable of ex- 
cellence: but that, as is inconteſtibly true, they did 
not attempt it. To expect that the art ſhould attain 
perfection be fore it is an object of national attention, 
is no leſs unreaſonable, than to require the fruit in ma— 
turity before the plantation of the tree. 

The ſun- ſhine of royal or popular patronage can baffle 
the rigours of the climate, and raiſe luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on the bleakeſt mountain. Rewarced by a prince, 
and encouraged by a people, it is not to be wondered, 
that Sculpture has among us made rapid advances to 
attainable perfection. It were, indeed, eaſy to enu— 
merate names which would do honour to the ſchools of 
Greece, and of antient and modern Italy; but to praiſe 
living merit, is frequently to excite envy without cou- 
ferring fame. The ungenerous artiſt then muſt be con- 
tent to appeal to poſterity for unalloyed applauſe ; and, 
when the tongue of Envy ſhall be wearied with detrac- 
tion, merited praiſe will find a willing audience. There 
are ſculptor: among us of the preſent day, avhole fame 
will be as durable as the marble which they ſhape, and 
who, while they carve the block, may promiſe them- 
ſelves, like Thucydides, an everlaſting poſſeſſion. 

Thoſe arts, however, after all that has been {aid it 
their praiſe, which tend to flatter the im agination with. a 
out amending the heart, and the utility of which ap 
pears to conſiſt in their adminiſtration to pleaſare, 
will, perhaps, be judged unworthy a ſerious attention 
by the rigid votaries of ſevere virtue, Too wile to be 
captivated with pleature, they ſeek only for improve-- 
ment. 'The pill that contributes to health, they can 
ſwallow without requiring it to be covered with gold d. 
or ſweetened with honey; but to condemn the produc- 
tions of the chiſcl as merely inſtrumental to delight, 35 
to aſſume that as a conceſſion which can never be 
granted, In truth, the imitative arts are capable 01 
conveying moral inſtruction in the moſt effeétual man- 
ner, as their operation is inſtantaneous. They require 
not the deductions of logic, which can only be made 
by cultivated intellects; but by appealing to the ſenſe: 
Which are ſometimes combined in great perfection with 

O 5 the 
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the rudeſt minds, they ſtrike immediately and irreſiſti- 
bly on the ſuſceptible heart. The maſter's hand can 
give to matter the features of the ſoul, and impreſs on 
the rude block thoſe thoughts and paſſions, which na- 
turally excite congenial ſentiments and ſympathetic 
emotions ; and the mind, which, perhaps, could never 
be ſenſible of the beauty of virtue from the reaſoning) 
of a Plato, or a Socrates, may be captivated with her 
amiable form when diſplayed by a Phidias or Prax. 
teles. 

No man of ſenſibility can walk in the repoſitories of 
the illuſtrious dead, where the forms that moulder be- 
neath his feet are repreſented in marble on the walls, 
without feeling, as he treads the ſolemn aile, the moſt 
virtuous ſenſations. His faculties ſeem to ſtretch, and 
His virtues to expand, in efforts to reach the level of 
ſuch exalted ſociety. He catches the contagion of vir- 
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tue by intuition, he forms heroic reſolutions of emu- 


lating the excellence he admires, and, perhaps, ven- 
tures to entertain a ſecret hope, that he may one day 
fill a niche in the venerable circle of departed worthies, 
The deſcendant bluſhes to degenerate from his anceſ— 
tors, who ſeem to view him from the ſacred walls, and 
would upbraid him with his baſeneſs. 
ſtimulated to equal, if not to ſurpaſs, their glories. 


Sculpture has, likewiſe, another no leſs efficacious, 


though more indirect, influence on the morals. It has, 
in common with all the fine arts, a powerful effect in 
ſoftening tke temper and humanizing the manners, an 
effect which will, perhaps, be felt and acknowledged 
by none but men of delicate taſte and elegant attain- 
ments. The votaries of gain, of luxury, or of pros 
pleaſure, have loſt, by the groſſneſs of their enjoy- 


ments, that nice ſuſceptibility of impreſſions, that ten- 


derneſs of feeling, which can alone perceive, with ful! 
force, the pleaſures of imagination. The vulgar eve 


gazes with equal ſatis faction on the canvas of a Titian, 
and the davbings of a ſign-poſt, and diſcovers no more 
ingenuity in the works of the ſtatuary, than in tie! 
rude image of the mere mechanic: but they whoſe na- 
tural feelings have been properly improved by culture, 
nor have yet become callous by attrition with the warts 

| now, 


He feels himſelf 


s 
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know, from experience, how the heart is mollifed, the 
manners poliſhed, and the temper ſweetened, by a well. 
directed ſtudy of the arts of imitation. A fine ſenſibi- 
lity of artificial excellence inſenſibly extends itſelf to 
the perception of natural and moral beauty; and the 
ſtudent returns from the artiſts gallery to his ſtation in 
ſociety, with a breaſt more diſpoſed to feel and to re- 
verberate the endearments of ſocial life, and of reci- 
procal benevolence. 

Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of exciting vir- 
tue, and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of the 
great benefactors to mankind have been animated in 
danger, and ſupported in fatigue, by the enlivening 
hope of enjoying a future exiſtence in the memory of 
poſterity. Satisfied with this recompence in reverſion, 
heroes, patriots, and philoſophers, have neglected the 
calls of intereſt, and the allurements of pleaſure, to ad- 
vance the happineſs of fociety, and to adorn humanity. 
The ſweet ſolace of their pain, the compenſation of 
their labours, for which the heart has often panted, 
and every faculty has toiled, may be ultimately con- 
ferred by the hand of the ſtatuary. Let not, therefore, 
the art be proſtituted to perpetuate inſignificance or vice, 
and to gratify the vanity of undeſerving opulence, which 
poſſeſſes the power of rewarding virtue, and of beſtow- 
ing immortality on periſhable excellence. | 


mms, 
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No. LXIX. on THE PROPRIETY OF Ex- 
TENDING CLASSICAL STUDIES TO NATURAL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 
UNITING PHILOLOGY WITH SCIENCE, 


* 


„ 


TUDENTS who have been moſt attached to 
claſtical literature, and who conſequently have ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in it, have often been groſsly ignorant of 
taoſe pleaſing parts of ſcience, the laws and operations 


| oi nature, 


C 6 Were 
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Were it only for the ſake of variety, and the plea- 
ſure reſulting from it, I would beg leave to ſuggeſt to 
claſſical ſcholars the propriety of extending the objects 
of their purſuit. Poetry, hiſtory, moral philoſophy, 
and philology, though truly delightful of themſelves, 
will become more ſo, when the ſameneſs of the ideas 
which they repreſent, is relieved by the beautiful and 
diverſified ſcenes of natural philoſophy. It 1s like go- 
ing into a beautiful country which we never ſaw be- 
fore, or like the arrival of a new ſeaſon of the year, 
when we make an excurſion from claſſical ground, on 
which we have long dwelt, into the territories of na- 
tural ſcience. An aſſemblage of ideas entirely new is 
preſented to the mind of him, who never before deviated 
from the flowery paths of philology. His underitanding 
3s refreſhed with variety, and enriched with new ac- 
quiſitions, and he returns to criticiſm, hiſtory, poetry, 
and whatever elſe conſtitutes polite letters, with a more 
eager appetite. 

A knowledge of nature and of arts, as well as ſei 
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ences, ſupplics a copious ſource of new ideas to the 


writer, Moral maxims and hiſtorical examples can 
ſcarcely fail, after letters have been long cultivated, 
loſe the grace and attraction of novelty, But from na- 
tural philoſophy, new alluſions, new exemplifications, 
new ſimilitudes, new compariſons, and new images of 
all kinds, are eahly deduced. What is borrowed from 
this department cannot have been anticipated by the 
antients, fince how little did they know of electricity, 

magnetiſin, hydroſtatics, optics, pneumatics, and a 
thouſand other moſt entertaining ſubjects, in which 
philoſophy appears ſubſervient to manufactures and the 
accommodation of common life! A man may have 
read the beſt Greek and Latin claflics, and ſcarcely have 
one juſt idea of the orb on which he lives, or of 1ts na- 
tural and artificial productions. 

I wiſh, indeed, that claflical taſte may always be 
wni'ed with a competent knowledge. of the ſciences. 
I am convinced it would be for the advantage of both, 


For if it is true, on the one hand, that claſſical ſcho— 
lars have been often moſt diſgracefully ignorant ct 
things, 
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things, it is alſo true, on the other, that natural phi- 


loſophers have often been unable to give their diſco» 


veries that pleaſing dreſs which claſſical taſte alone can 
beltow, and which is neceflary to allure the general 
attention. By a reciprocal participation of each other's 
knowledge, the claſſic would become more ſolid, and 
the naturaliſt more pleaſing. At the ſame time, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſolid ſcience ought not to be ſuper- 
fluouſly decorated, nor delivered in the ſtyle of an af- 
fected rhetoric. Beſides that, a profuſion of miſplaced 
ornaments is always unpleaſing; tropes, figures, and 
unneceſſary epithets, would introduce an obſcurity moſt 
unfavourable to the progreſs of ſcience. The Attic 
ſtyle ſeems, indeed, peculiarly ſuited to ſcientific pro- 
ductions; and, if Ariſtotle is too little ornamented, 
vet his chaſtity, correctneſs, and purity ſeldom fail to 
pleaſe on a diiigent peruſal. Pliny the Elder is, how- 
ever, a more agreeable model of ſtyle, though his ſe- 
lection of matter is extremely culpable. 

We have, indeed, many writers in natural philoſo- 
phy who were trained in claflical ſchools, and who 
were carly poliſhed by the elegancies of philological 
literature. But in their ſubſequent ſtudics they ſeem to 
have relinquiſhed the models of the golden ages, and 
to have written with little ſolicitude to pleaſe by their 
ſtyle, provided they were able to communicate in- 
formation. The conſequence has been, that many 
fine diſcoveries of original philoſophers have either 
paſſed unnoticed by the common reader, or the 
have been repreiented in a ſtyle of languid and flowery 
deſcription by writers. whoſe knowledge of nature was 
too ſuperficial to enable them to communicate it with 
accuracy. 

But, in truth, it muſt be allowed, that claſſical ſcho- 
lars have been much oftener ignorant of phy ſiological 
learning, than natural philoſophers of polite letters, 
Many of our very eminent poets, when they have oc- 
caſionally introduced deſcriptions of the animal, ve- 
getable, or foſh] productions of nature, have commit - 


ted egregious miſtakes. To the honour ft the poet of 


the Seaſons, it has been remarked, that he was an ac- 
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carate obſerver of thoſe appearances which he delighted 
to deſcribe, 
But, without inſiſting on the utility of phyſiological 
ſcience, as preparatory to compoſition, one may aſk, 
who is there that pretends to the character of the gene- 
ral ſcholar, or the man of a comprehenſive mind, that 
would chuſe to live his days, without ſecing the new 
world, which 1s opened to his view by the microſcope, 
the teleſcope, and all the curious machines of the ex- 
perimentaliſt? What ſtudent would negle& to look 
into the entertaining volumes of a Ray, a Derham, an 
Adams, a Baker, a Swammerdam, a Keil, a Rown- 
ing, a Hales, a Cotes, a Clare, a Halley, a Boer- 
haave, a Linne, a Buffon, a Ferguſon, or a Pennant? 
To ſhut our eyes on ſuch glorious ſcenes as they ex- 
hibit is, as Milton calls it, an injury and ſullenneſs 
againſt nature. In this age and country, lectures in 
experimental philoſophy are read in every part of the 
kingdom, and the ſtndent has an opportunity of ac- 
quainting himſelf with the moſt curious natural phæ— 
nomena at a very trifling expence, and without the 
trouble of furniſhing and managing a coſtly and com- 
plicated apparatus; an ineſtimable advantage, and ſuch 
an one as the philoſophers of antiquity would have tra- 
verſed the world to enjoy. I have been aſtoniſhed to ſee 
how very careleſs, in this reſpect, even men of ſenſe and 
liberal education are found, and how few comparatively 
attend the lectures of the experimentaliſt, Even in the 
univerſity of Oxford, I can remember, it was by no 
means univerſal to attend the profeſſors, who read mot 
ingenious lectures on aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and natural 
philoſophy. The claſſical ſcholars ſeemed rather to 
deſpiſe that kind of learning ; and, indeed, we uſually 
undervalue what we do not underſtand. 
I have frequently been ſurpriſed to find how few, 
in compariſon, viſit that noble repoſitory of nature's 
roductions, the Britiſh Muſeum. Many thouſands, 
and thoſe too in the more enlightened ranks, have lived 
and died within a mile or two of it, without having 
once had the curioſity to inſpect it. Ye ſhades of Pliny 
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and Ariſtotle, how indignant muſt ye have been, it 
| ye 
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ye obſerved a people, pretending a love of ſcience, yet 
regardleſs of ſuch invaluable treaſures, even at their 
threſholds ! 

That the vulgar and illiterate ſhould be incurious is 
not ſurpriſing ; but that the claſſical ſcholar ſhould be 
totally ignorant of nature's works, is no leſs aſtoniſh- 
ing than diſgraceful, To thoſe who are induced, by 
their knowledge of a few languages, and of the claſſics, 
to think themſelves completely accompliſhed in all hu- 
man learning, I will recommend the peruſal of the 
notes to the preface of Chambers's Dictionary. 


** 


No. LXX. oN THE EFFECTS OF THE BAD 
EXAMPLE OF THE GREAT AMONG THEIR 


MENIAL SERVANTS, DOMESTICS, AND DE= 
PENDANTS. 


T is found by experience, that there are few orders 

in the community more profligate than the ſervants 
and domeſtic dependants in rich and noble families, 
They are greatly to be pitied, as many cauſes concur 
to render their corruption almoſt unavoidable. 'They 
have uſually been ſlightly educated, if educated at all, 
and are often thruit, at an early age, into a wicked 
world, deſtitute of ail principles moral and religious, 
The only leſſon they have learned with effect, is to ad- 


| mire worldly pomp and grandeur, and to think rank 


and title capable of juſtifying any conduct, however 


| iniquitous or immoral. They idolize the great with 


abject ſervility, and are inſolent to the middle ranks, 


They aſſume a ſhare of grandeur from the rank of their 
| maſters, and think themtelves intitled to domincer over 
their equals, and to ridicule their ſuperiors. 
ever they go, they diffuſe, among the lower orders, a 


Where. 


ſpirit of impudence, diſcontent, extravagance, and de. 


bauchery, and are uſually and deſervedly citcemed a 
| nuiſance to a neighbourhood, 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, the profligacy among the ſervants of the 
great is no trifling evil. Much of the corruption of 
the common people 1s certainly cauſed and encreaſed 
by their example. The following is a caſe too com- 
mon in the country village. A young man, with all 
the happy ſimplicity of honeſty and 1nnocence, 1s en- 
gaged, in conſequence of the good character which he 
bears, in the ſervice of the neighbouring lord. He 
goes to the metropolis, and fpends a winter in the low 
haunts of the loweſt debauchery and drunkenneſs, 
While his maſter is engaged in the ſcenes of polite 
amuſement, the poor menial, who waits for him dur- 
ing the tedious watches of the night, ſolaces himſelf 
in the alchouſe or the night-cellar, amidſt all that can 
corrupt by examples of fraud, exceſs, ill language, 
and every vice which debaſes humanity. His hone! 
parents, and his brothers and fiiters, are, in the mean 
time, enjoying the ſweet flumbers procured by labour 
and temperance. 

At the return of ſummer, the poor fellow retircs 
with his maſter into the country. He is finely dreſled, 
and naturally excites the admiration of the village and 
his own family. What he ſays comes from him with 
the authority of an oracle. He conſiders himſelf, in- 
deed, as greatly enlightened, and undertakes to com— 
municate the illumination. In the friſt place he ridi— 
cules the ruſticity of his friends and neighbours, and 
laughs at their awkward dreſs and behaviour. Their 
patzent ſubmiſſion to labour, he calls plodding and 
ſlavery ; their ſobriety and temperance, covetouinels 
and meanneſs; their conjugal affection and regard to 
decency, ignorance of the world; and their religion, 

. ſuperſtition, 

He commonly confirms his opinions by alleging the 
example of his lord. ** My lord,” ſays he, I would 
„% have you know, is a great man, a very great man, 
«« He is concerned in governing the nation, making 
« laws, and 1s in great favour both with his prince 
„% and with the people. His patronage is courted, not 
* only by clergymen, ſuch as our vicar, but by biſhops 


+ and archbiſhops. 'Theieicre you may depend upon 
«64 | 
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« it, whatever your godly books may teach you to the 
« contrary, that his manner of acting and thinking 
is right, and ſuch as is molt conducive to happineſs 
and enjoyment. Now this is my lord's plan. He 
„ drinks, games, ſwears, runs in debt, and never 
thinks of paying his bill at the ſhop; though, to do 
„him juſtice, if he loſes at cards, he always pays 
ready money. My lord likewiſe keeps two or three 
% miſtreſſes, beſides his wife, with whom, indeed, he 
never ſleeps: but then he lets her go very grand; 
and, though two or three of our mercers have broke 
% fince they have ſerved us, he ſpares no colt in ſup— 
«« porting her appearance. My lord never goes to 
church, but calls the parſons a pack of hypocrites, 
and employs his Sunday either in travelling, or in 
cards, dice, drinking, and viſiting the ladies. I 
uſually ſtand behind my maſter's chair at dinner, 
and attend very cloſely to all the converſation : ſo. 
that I often pick up a great deal of improvement. 


And from all I have been able to collc&, 1 am led 


to conclude, that what we hear in ſermons, and read 
in the Bible, 1s all nonſenſe; and that the true wit- 
dom is to gratify one's ſenſes and paſſions as much as 
one can, get money in any manner, provided it can 
„be gotten ſafely, and live jollily. So keep it up, 
my lads, and follow mine and my lord's example.” 

The lads and laſles of the village liſten to his leſſon 


with open mouths, and hearts which pant to imitate 


their kind inſtructor. Many immediately rejinquith the 
plough and the dairy, and haſten up to London in pur— 
ſuit of fine clothes, money, and pleaſure. They who 


remain behind, endeavour not to be outdone in drunk— 


enneſs, gaming, and debauchery, by a lord and his foot- 
man; and the village, from being the ſeat of peace, 
annocence, induſtry, and contentment, becomes the 


link of fin and miſery, Colonies ſoon emigrate from it 


to ſupply the Strand and the ballaſt-lighters. 

This is really no exaggerated repreientation. There 
fre few country gentlemen, who do not conſider the 
ſummer reſidence of a rich or titled man of faſhion 
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the corruption of morals which his corrupted ſervan:: 
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introduce. There are not many villages, where ſon: 
Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does not endeavour to tut! 
the country people from the errors of their ways, tr 
teaching them, that virtue is ignorance, and religio; 
ſuperſtition. The example of rank and riches adds 3 
weight to their arguments, which nothing but woe!u! 
experience can counterpoiſe. So extenſive has the 
contagion been conſidered, that I have ſeen it mention<cc 
in advertiſements of houſes on ſale, as a very great re- 
commendation, that there was no nobleman's feat within 
nine miles of the ſituation. 

Though riches and titles often render their owncrs 
adepts in a new kind of philoſophy, and teach them to 
ſee the vanity of morality and religion in their own 
caſe, yet they cannot prevent the want of morality and 
religion, when it appears in their own ſervants ard 
dependants, from being ſeverely felt by themſelves, 
The rich and the titled do, indeed, in theſe times, 
often pretend to extraordinary benevolence ; ; becauſe it 
happens to be the faſhion. Let then their benevolence 
be rendered conſpicuous among thoſe of their own houſe— 
hold; and thoſe of the villages and towns which bor- 
der on their paternal eſtates. We cannot help diſtruſting 
their pretenſions to patriotiſm and a love of mankind, 
to univerſal benevolence and compaſſion, when we ſee 
them, by the force of their powerful example, unlooſing 
all the moral and religious reſtraints, which tend to 
preſerve the innocence and happineſs of individuals and 
communities; when we ſee them careleſly diffuſing 
drunkenneſs, debauchery, diſeaſe, and infidelity among 
| thoſe, whom fortune has rendered the humble minitters 
of their luxury and pride. 
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No. LXXI. on MusSIC AS AN AMusE- 


; MENT, 
N | OST of the pleaſurable diverſions have a ten- 
ey 3 dency, when purſued with ardour, not only to 


ela in a proper degree, but totally to enervate. "They 
n  inciſpoſe the mind for manly virtue, and introduce a 
tenderneſs of feeling ill ſuited to encounter the uſual 
„ ſperities of common life. But the ſtudy of muſic, 
10 under due direction, while it ſweetly ſooths the ſenſe 
n of hearing, touches the ſoul, and elevates and refines 
na its nature. Conducted by philoſophy, it is able to 
Uh infuſe the nobleſt thoughts, to urge to the moſt animated 
es, ation, to calm the ruffled ſpirits, and to eradicate 
es, every malignant propenſity. : 
en! Amid the invectives thrown out againſt the diſſipated 
ace manners of the preſent age, its taſte for muſic deſerves 
\fe. Nepplauſe. Even as a ſource of ſenſual pleaſure, it is 
or. None of the pureſt and moſt dignified ; yet it may be la- 
ing mented, that it is cultivated merely as a ſenſual plea- 
al ſure; becauſe that which titillates the ear, is not al- 
ſee NVays the beſt calculated to affect the heart. Simple 
ſing muſic, for which the preſent age ſeems to have little 
to elich, is capable of producing the moſt violent effects 
and Pen the ſentiments; and the neglect of it is the cauſe 
ſing that the mind is often little intereſted in the moſt cele- 
brated compoſitions, 
ſterz ! He who has made muſic the ſtudy of his life, and 
| 2 an ear refined by application to faſtidious de- 
Jicacy, is pleaſed with the curious productions of the 
Italian compoſer. But let the admired compoſition be 
performed in the hearing of another, whoſe natural 
powers are equally ſenſible, but who has been uſed to 
te works of Purcell and Handel only, and he will find 
Dis ear not greatly delighted, and his heart totally 
Snaficcted, | 
The kind of muſic, however excellent as a piece of 
Ai, which penetrates no farther than the * 
| uces 
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duces an effect quite different from what was intended 
by the original invention. As a pleaſure of the ſenſe, 
though elegant in a high degree, it yet contribute; 
to imbecility. The inartificial muſic of the drum, a: 
which the connoiſſeur might be enraged, is better able 
to produce the genuine effects of mufic, lively emotion, 
of mind, than the fine modulations of a Fiſcher's haut- 
boy and a Croſdil's violoncello. 

Of what kind is the muſic that delights thoſe who 
are ſtigmatized by the name of vulgar, but who pol. 
ſeſs all the faculties of perception, in a ſtate unde- 
praved by artificial refinement? Such perſons are the 
unaltered {ons of nature; and the ſounds which uni- 
verſally pleaſe them, are ſounds which natvre intended 
ſhould pleaie, and for which ihe agapted the finc!y- 
ſuſceptible ſenſe. The drum, > fife, the trumpet, 
the harp, the bagpipe, and the 01 eimer, are the in- 
ſtruments which inſpire the lower ranks with joy and 
with courage, and which alleviate the ſenſe of the 
greateſt labours and the greateſt dangers. If we were 
to ſuppole a Giardini condeſcending to play a fine Ha- 
lian piece of muſic at a rural fair, there is little doubt 
but his audience would be ſtolen away from him by the 
itinerant performer on a Scotch bagpipe or the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

There a 
to them which are kiown to almoſt every individual 
in a nation, and which pleaſe on every .repetiuos, 
The muſic, as well as the poetry of theſe, is imple 1n 
the extreme. 
delights every ear unſpoiled by the complex produce 
tions of laborious ingenuity, but which the leaks 
maſter knows not to intermix in his boaſted compoture:, 
And yet nothing can be more natural and eaſy than th 
ſweet wild wood-notes of the Highland ſwain. 

There are alſo certain pſalm tunes, which, 
little merit as technical performances, are enabled! 
excite in the mind a great degree of devotional exta'y, 
hoſe of the hundredth and the hundredth and four 


pfalms, are the moſt popular muſic in England; 1 


they are no leſs adapted to excite a ſpirit of piety, 2! 
eier at 


* It? 


The Scotch tunes have a {ſweetneſs which 
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elevate the ſoul to heaven, than to ſooth the ear with 


their ſimple melody. 


Theſe obſervations are adduced with a view to re- 
commend the adoption of a taſte for ſimple muſic, 
among thoſe who ſtudy muſic merely for the entertain— 
ment of a domeſtic circle. It appears to be more 
pleaſing to the ear in its natural ſtate, than the la- 
boured and complicated productions of the profeſſed 
modern muſician; and experience abundantly proves, 
that it powerfully affects the heart and the imagination. 
If then it were received in thoſe numerous families, 
where, in the preſent age, muſic forms a conſtant di- 
verſion, its effect on the morals of the people at large 
would be truly important. It would elevate with piety, 
warm with generoſity, and enlarge and ennoble, cor- 
rect and purify every affection. There is ſcarcely 
any ſentiment which may not be excited, increaſed, di— 


| miniſhed, or modified ty a picce of muſic, ſimple 


enough to be ſtrongly expreſſive. Thus powerful as 
well as ſweet, it 1s to be wondered at, as well as rc- 
gretted, that it ſhould be ſuperſeded by a ſpecies of 


complicated harmony, ingenious indeed, in a high 


degree, yet poſſeſſing little other claim to attention, but 


as it affords an elegant amuſement for a vacant hour. 
Muſic at preſent often forms a conſiderable part of fe- 
male education; and it is to be lamented, that an ac- 
compliſhment, which, when properly regulated, is 


8 
moſt efficacious in filling the young mind with virtuous 
and generous ſentiments, ſhould form only an innocent 
paitime and polite employment. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, it is really true, that 


muſic ſeems of late to be addreſſed to the eye as well 


as to the ear, Dexterity of execution, the wonderfully 
expeditious motion of the fingers, the hand, and the 
arm, Cauſe an equal ſhare of applauſe with the tones 
of the in{trument. He wio can hold his breath the 


longeſt, is proportionably honoured with the longeit 
| Continuation of plaudits. 
| ever piped on his Doric reed, would be leis appiauded 
than he who can make his pipe ſqueak for the ipace ot 
| five minutes without reipiration. 


The ſweetcit ne pnerd that 


Ine imple lyre of 


Apollo would ſcarcely engage attention, While the 
5 finger 
— 


moſt eaſily performed, 
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linger of a modern was dancing on the ſtrings of: 
violoncello. To attain to this ſtupendous excellence: 
of rapid execution, requires the unlimited labour 9 
a life; while a much leſs degree of application woul; 
enable a performer to raviſh and captivate the hear; 
if the natural feelings were not ſuperſeded by acquire 
taſte. 

It is often urged as a reaſon for neglecting the lad; 
and performance of muſic, that to excel in it, or u 


play in ſuch a manner as not to offend a Judge, require 


a portion of time incompatible with an attention tc 
more valuable acquirements. To arrive at this ſur. 
priſing expedition, this muſical legerdemain, it is in. 
deed neceſſary to do little elſe than ſcrape and pipe 


But a comparatively moderate dexterity is ſufficient u 
effect all the great purpoſes of muſic, thoſe of movin? 


the paſſions in the cauſe of virtue, and of exciting ſen 
timents of manly pleaſure, Fortunately, the fimpl: 
muſic, which is to produce theſe defirable effects, is th: 
The moſt powerful influence 
of muſic ever known, is recorded in the volume; d 
antiquity; but it is certain, that the muſical inſtru 
ments of antiquity were ſimple in ſo great a degree, 
thas it has perplexed the modern muſician to diſcover 
how they were capable of producing a tolerable har. 
mony. Yet the feats of Timotheus, though aſtoniſh. 
ing, are thought by many not to have been fabulous 


He, indeed, who looks into the opera-houſe, aftef 


reading Dryden's Ode, will be induced, from the vs. 
cant countenance and ſleepy eye, to judge that th: 
muſical art of Timotheus may be numbered among the 
loſt arts in which antiquity excelled, and which th: 
moderns ambitiouſly, yet vainly, imitate. 

To produce the full effect of muſic, it is neceſlar; 
that the ſiſter art, which operates in conjunction wit 
it, ſhould not be united by a forced alliance. Goo: 
poetry and good muſic, each of which is ſeparate; 
powerful, acquire, by a proper union, an irreſiſtible fore 
over the human heart. Yet every one knows, tha 
many a fine piece of muſic is deformed by the mo: 
wretched rhymes that were ever tagged by a hungri 


poetaſter, Songs we have in abundance, written d. 
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authors of acknowledged excellence; and it is ſurely 


2 want of ſpirit to adopt, in preference to theſe, the 
nonſenſe which a muſician has purchaſed in Grub- 
ſtreet, to be accompanied by his excellent melody. It 
is indeed to be wiſhed, that the ſuperior poets of the 
age would combine with the beſt compoſers of muſic, 
and do honour to themſelves, and to the arts they love, 
in cementing, by the liberal communication of mutual 
aſiſtance, ſo natural and deſirable an union as that of 


muſic and poetry. 


— 


No. LXXII. on THE BEST METHOD OF FEX- 


CITING LITERARY GENIUS IN BOYS WHO 
POSSESS IT. 


11 


1 HAT tender ſenſibility which always accompa- 


nies true genius, often lays open the heart to ſuch 


early impreſſions as are very unfavourable to a virtuous 


and prudential conduct. Many parents have therefore 
expreſſed a wiſh, that their ſons might poſſeſs a plain 
underſtanding, without any of that fine and ſuſceptible 
delicacy which is ſuppoſed to conſtitute a genius. 


But it appears to me, that this glorious gift of 


heaven ought not to be ſo lightly eſteemed. To be ſu— 
perior to other men in the ſuperior part of man, the 


Fimind ; to perceive external nature with greater acute- 


meſs than others; to poſſeſs the powers of memory, re- 
ection, imagination, to a fuller extent, and to be 


more feelingly alive to all the affections of the heart, 
Savhat is it but to have been favoured by heaven with a 
more excellent nature, to have been rendered capable 


of diſtinguiſhed happineſs, and of communicating 
good in an effetual and extenſive manner to the world 


Et large? Not to wiſh for ſuch a condition as this, nor 


o be thankful for it when it has fallen to ourſelves or 


Dur children, is a degree of ingratitude humiliating to 


Lumanity. 


And if it be true, that genius is expo d to peculiar 
angers at an early age, I would not infer, that genius 
1s 
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is not to be deſired, but that the moral conduct of hin 
in whom it appears, ſhould be kept under the reſtraint r 
of parental authority, with uncommon ſtrictneſs of di of | 
cipline and vigilance of obſervation. It is not ſufficien bis 
merely to give moral cautions, but actual reſtraints muff e 
be impoſed ; for, after all the boaſts of moral phil, (11-1 
ſophy, the molt effectual method of reſtraining young man 
N from vice, is to watch them circumſpeclly, Ia! 
eep them at home, and at a diſtance from temptatio with 
That ſuſceptibility of temper, which, when unrellrain their 
ed, leads to vicious habits and indulgencies, wi <onh 
ſtrongly attach itſelf to all that is laudable and love) bie 
if care is taken, that nothing but what is truly ſo H . 
allowed to ſollicit the attention. Elegant letters wi child 
furniſh a variety of delightful objects, capable of en bee 
groſſing both the affections and the imagination, fo lor 3 


as the allurements of the ſenſes are, as much as poſſible 
removed from the view. 1 

Genius then being an endowment moſt defirablejF#0rd 
and not neceſſarily attended either with miſcondutt « gp 
misfortune, I ſhall think myſelf uſefully emploved i 0 Fa 
attempting to point out a few methods which may con aced 
tribute to excite it. The flint mult be ſtruck in a pro FE 
per manner, and with proper materials, before the 1: . 
tent ſpark can be elicited. 1 


Inſtead of exerciſing the underſtanding only at : love 


very early age, I think a very conſiderable ſhare fl K u 
attention ſhouid be paid to the cultivation of the fanc: En 
For this purpoſe, the molt entertaining ſtory-book .d; 
ſhould be read as an amuſement. The more romanti: 5 as 
the better adapted to the purpoſe. The popular hi ar 
ries of giants and fairies, enchanted caſtles, and ide: er 
beings of uncouth e and whatever ſtrongly ſtrike Or 
the imagination, or deeply affects the heart, is cal cots... 0 
lated to vivity the latent feeds of embryo geniu: fe 
Many of thoſe little books, which are ſold by itinera: ; Pg 
pedlars to children and ſervants, and which are thoug! rde. 
too deſpicable to delerve the attention of the learne:Þ _ ON 
have conſtituted the mental food of our ſublimeſt W] ei 1 
in the age of infancy, Not only the old romances, bi — 
the common hiſtorical ballads of rudeſt compotiner ach , 
have been read with delight by our beſt poets. Inge 1 
Wel! 5 


* 


4 


* works of Shakeſpeare bear evident marks of that ſpecies 
4; of reading in which he took pleaſure, His witches, 
or his magicians, his ghoſts, and all thoſe airy nothings 
ne to which he gave a local habitation and a name, owe 
Fin : their origin to the poet's feeding his fancy on the ro- 
un mantic and ſuperſtitious writings of the darker ages. 


I appears too, that Milton was extenfively acquainted 
with romances, and that he felt a peculirr pleaſure in 


= their peruſal, The examples of ſuch men powerfully 
confirm the propriety of that mode of exciting genius 
«which I principally recommend. 


% But this ſort of books mult be placed in the hands of 
Jchildren merely as matter of entertainment; and if 
hey do not take delight in them, they muſt be laid 
Feſide for a more convenient ſeaſon. It would be ridi- 
on culous to read them as a taſk, and would indeed fruſ- 
rate the intention; for it is the delight which they 
abe ford to the infant fancy, which conſtitutes their prin- 
'Q iS utility. They are found, for the moſt part, to 
e particularly adapted to the curious and inexpeti- 
Fenced mind of children: they are read with the cloſeſt 
attention; they enable the ſoul to feel its lively ener- 
{gies expanding to ſtrength and maturity; and they 
Dperate on the pregnant mind like a warm vernal 
Fliower on a fertile field. 
lt muſt indeed be allowed that, with all their faſci- 
ating power over the young imagination, they ſome- 
Iincs exhibit nonſenſe and futility, Many parents 
„-d inftruttors will therefore object to the peruſal of 
Item. If theſe, however, may be rejected, vet I think 
F avfolutely neceſſary, that ſome books of ſimilar 
w” - ſhould be ſubſtituted in their placez and I can- 


ſtribe dot help thinking, that none are better ſuited to the 


OY urpoſe than thoſe of Milton and Shakeſpeare. An 
enufgrjegor may urge, that a young boy wiil often be at 
erung loſs to underſtand them. But let not this be re. 
> Bg:rded. Let him read on, and paſs over what he does 


\ 
+ + wo 


„It underitand, without impeding his progreſs. He 
Y 1! of courſe underſtand them better on every ſubſe- 
ent reading; and his genius will be called forth 
1 11 uch more powerfully, by dwelling on what he under— 
ads, and receiving a proper impreſſion from it, than 
Vi Vor. I. P by 
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by ſtopping to develope difficulties with the coldneſs of 


a Critic. 

Simple, narrative, and pathetic poetry, is indeed ſo 
pleaſing to the pure and unvitiated minds of boys, that 
it can ſcarcely fail to excite their portion of genius, 
if they poſſeſs any; but there are alſo many works in 
proſe capable of producing the ſame effect. Rouileay 
has recommended Robinſon Cruſoe. | entirely agree with 
him, on the peculiar propriety of feeding the young 
mind with a book ſo interelting, and ſo ls of compre- 
henſion. Don Quixotte may be recommended for the 
ſame purpoſe. Oriental tales, ſuch as abound in the peri- 
odical eſſayiſts, are peculiarly proper. Old Bunyan's Pl. 

rim's Progreſs, though a ſtrange pertormance, very pow- 
erfully affects the fancy, and may be uſed with great ad- 
vantage, in accompliſhing the purpoſe of exciting gent- 
us. The Arabian Nights Entertainments, the Tales of 
The Genii, and the Death of Abel, though they may 
not be entirely approved by a mature underſtanding and 
taſte, are well calculated to kindle a flame in the bo- 
ſoms of boys; but, perhaps, no book +. ould be found 
to afford better paſſages for this purpoſe than the Bible, 
if a little care were taken, by the ſuperintendants of 
education, to ſelect thoſe parts, which are ſo beautifully 


diſtinguiſhed for ſimple ſublimity and unaffected pathos, 


No. LXXIII. oN THE REASON ABLENESS or 
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H E baneful effects of thoſe prejudices, which 

the mind forms from an early and wrong aſſoci. 

ation of ideas, have been often felt and lamented i 
the ſeveral departments of morals, of ſcience, and of 
religion. They have been experienced in a ſimilar 
manner, though indeed with leſs injury to ſociety, it 
a province, where the want of adequate objects to en 
cite jealouſ and paſſion might be ſuppoſed to preclude 
their operation; in the ſtudies of humanity and polite 
letters. To the influence of unjuſt prepoſſeſſion, R 
muß 
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muſt be attributed, that ſome kinds of literary purſuits, 
indiſputably innocent at leaſt, ſuch as the ſtudy of 
antiquities, have been attacked with all the ſhafts of 
pointed ridicule, 

One circumitance, which has contributed to extenu- 
ate the value of reſearches into antiquity, is a very ex- 
alted opinion. of the ſcientific attainments of the preſent 
age, If progreflive improvement is univerſally, and 


| in every inſtance, the conſequence of progreſſive years, 


the opinion and the reſult of it might perhaps be well 
founded. But though it muſt be allowed, that the ad- 


vancement of valuable ſcience has been diſproportion— 


ably rapid within the ſpace of the laſt two or three cen- 
turies ; though the invention of printing, of the com- 
paſs, and of many auxiliary inſtruments, and the dif- 


| fuſion of a liberal ſpirit, have facilitated modern en- 
N of every kind, and conſequently accumulated a 


um of knowledge, which preceding ages could ſcarcely 
hope to obtain; yet it muſt be conſidered, that in the 


| long interval of mental darkneſs which preceded theſe 


inventions, many hiſtorical events muſt have happened, 
many practices prevailed, many modes of convenience 
have been adopted, which it may concern mankind to 


| know, but which cannot be recalled but by the labours 
| of the antiquary. 


The general light enjoyed by the 
preſent age is ſtrong and diffuſive ; but it cannot illu- 


| minate theſe diſtant periods, unleſs its beams are con- 


centered upon them. The rays of the ſun are abund- 
antly ſufficient to guide our ſteps on the ſurface of the 


earth; but he who inveſtigates the ſubterraneous cavern 


muſt have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the lamp. 
The deep reſearches of our modern ſcholars have 
ſometimes thrown additional light on ſcriptural ſub- 


| jets, and have had no inconſiderable influence in diſ— 


lipating- the doubts of the ſceptical. The diſcover 
and explanation of a medal by a moſt ingenious illuf. 
trator of antient mythology, have exhibited to the deiſt 


2 very powerful confirmation of the ſcriptural account 
| of the deluge. It is certainly an erroneous judgment 
which has cenſured the ſtudies of the medalliſt as au— 


gatory. To antient coins, gems, and medals, learn— 
ug in general is greatly indebted, and hiſtory owes 
P 2 : ſome 
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ſome of its moſt authentic records, All the uſual ma- in 
terials to which writing has been committed are of 2 fac 
periſhable nature, expoſed to irrecoverable deſtruction W ve 
from a thouſand ſlight accidents, and inevitably doomed I po 
to periſh, after a ſhort period, by the corroſion of be 
time. But the inſcription on the faithful metal haz 
been preſerved, without injury, from the earlieſt pe. 
riods of civilization. To ſeem to pay a veneration to 
ruſt, and to eſtimate the current coin at leſs than the 
mutilated braſs cr copper of a Roman emperor, may 
appear ridiculous to him, who has not duly conſidered 
the extenſive utility of theſe acquiſitions ; but he who 
has obſerved light refledted from an apparently con— 
temptible coin, on hiſtory facred and profane, wil! re. 
ſpect the laudable though ſingular purſuit of the vir. 
tuoſo. 

Nor will it be found, that in ſubjects of comparatively 
leſs importance than the truth of religion, and the au- 
thenticity of hiſtorical infurmation, the reſult of the anti- 

uary's labour is deſtitute of utiliiy. He muſt have 
l a very inadequate idea of the powers and the 
energy of the human intelle&, who imagines that no- his 
thing was produced, even in the darkeſt ages, by tte Tt 
efforts of native ingenuity, worthy the adoption of i the 
more refined period. Not only in ſcience but in po- love 
litics and economics, in the leſs ſplendid arts, which | ſure, 
adminiſter to convenience and enjoyme:t, much in-] but, 
formation may be derived, by careful icarch, fromWa de 
times which have been in general negletted, as afford ene 
ing nothing to repay the labour of attention. This aWng. 
leaſt is certain, that « hatever they afford of real uſe, Mantie 
can only be elicited from the embarraſiment in wlzica our | 
it is entangled by the ſagacious antiquary, The ig-Wmore 
norance of the ages in queſtion neceſſarily occaſioned His 
paucity of written memorials, Few and imperfect 4 piled 
theſe have been, nothing but unwearied perſeverance Ot 
joined to great penetration, could draw them from 
their obſcure repoſitories, and give them a ſufficient 
degree of perſpicuity. It is happy for mankind, thi 
the love of antiquities is a paſſion which operates wit eme 
no inconfderable violence. Nothing leſs could ſtimu: 
late the laborious ſtudent to ſuch long and pain! 
inveſt 
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na- inveſtigations, as are often neceſſary to procure ſatiC- 
fa factory information. He, however, who has perſe- 
ion verance enough to ſurmount all difficulties, which op- 
ned poſe his progreſs in a dark and rugged path, ought to 
of W be vindicated from the cenſures of raillery, however 
haz futile his diſcovery may ſometimes appear to a ſuper- 
pe- ficial obſerver. Many of our moſt excellent principles 
n to in the laws of England, many of our envied political 
the inſtitutions owe their origin to feudal times; to thoſe 
may times which the claſſical ſcholar is tempted to overlook 
red as preſenting little to exerciſe and reward ingenuity, 
who! But it may reaſonably be concluded, that they who 
con- could deviſe legal and civil modes of judging and act— 
re-: ing, avowedly worthy the imitation of the moſt improved 
vir. ages, were often equally ſucceſsful in their other in— 
| ventions, In developing theſe, the antiquary ſome- 
vely] times finds, and perhaps dwells upon leſs important 
au- matters, which are only entertaining; but he is no 
anti- more to be condemned than the voyager, who tops to 
have contemplate the curioſities which occur in his paſiage, 
the] yet, at the ſame time, forgets not the place or object of 
no- his deſtination. 
the It has been miſtakenly ſuppoſed; that the ſtudies of 
of the antiquary are deſtitute of entertainment. To the 
po- lover of them, they unqueſtionably have afforded plea- 
which] fure, even under the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances; 
h in- but, in the preſent age, they have alſo entered on 
fron z department, which engages the attention of the 
ord- general ſcholar, and the man of taſte and polite learn- 
his u ing. They have been employed in recovering, from 
| uſe, F{antient manuſcripts and ſcarce books, the poetry of 
which our forefathers; and he who is moſt averſe from the 
e ig: more dry and recondite reſearches, muſt acknowledge 
ned kis obligations to thoſe who have judiciouſly com- 
ect {piled the reliques of our antient poetry. 
ance, Obvious as appears the utility of enquiring into the 
fronſMobſcure ſcenes of remote antiquity, it has given riſe 
to ſarcaſm and ridicule. Circumſtances, it muſt be 


icient ] 
the eonfeſſed, have ſometſmes ariſen, which ſeem to juſtify 
win ome degree of raillery. For it is true, that, in the 


tima ourſe of various and profound reſearches, many col- 
ainfülteral diſcoveries will be made, whole ſole utility con- 


EE OI. 
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filts in the gratification of curioſity, A common utenſil, 
of little dignity or uſe, has ſometimes exerciſed the 
conjectural ingenuity of the antiquary, to the diver- 
fion of thoſe who have not imbibed a congenial ſpirit, 
But however contemptible the diſcovery of trifl og 
objects may have been, when conſidered in itſelf, it 
has acquired a degree of value by the general and pro- 
bable conſequences. It has often led to objects of real 
importance, by ſuggeſting hints, which might never 
have occurred, had not the enquiry been commenced 
and proſecuted with vigour. And the maxim eſtabliſh- 
ed in a leſs liberal purſuit, that the ſmalleft gains are 
not to be neglected by him who endeavours to amaſs a 
fortune, mutt be ſteadily attended to in a ſucceſsful 
purſuit of knowledge, 

And, indeed, allowing that many of the reſults of 
antiquarian ſagacity are not of high importance, yet 
will not this conceſſion tend to render the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities a contemptible employment. It is a fruitful 
ſource of the pleaſures of imagination. That lively 
faculty of the human mind is greatly delighted with the 
effort it makes in returning back to paſt ages, in being 
intimately converſant with manners and characters 
totally different from the preſent, in bringing back to 
view ſcenes that have long vaniſhed, and tracing the 
progreſs of human improvements from their embryo ſtate 
to their comparative maturity. 

That which affords this ſpecies and depree of plea- 
ſure is highly worthy of cultivation. For it may with 
juſtice be aſſerted, that they who judge ſcarcely any 
thing worthy cf ſerious purſuit which is not attended 
with evident and palpable profit, are too ſevere in 
their reſtrictions. Their conceptio: s are certainly tee 
limited, when they circumſcribe advantage within the 
bounds of perſonal, or even public emolument. Eve!) 
intellectual effort, which calls off the attention from 
leſs refined avocations; every liberal ſtudy, which fur- 
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piſhes an innocent pleaſure, is uſeful, as it is favourab:: 


to virtue, and adds to the number of ſafe indulgences, 
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No. EXXIV. ospjectiIONSs ro THE STUDY 


OF ANTIQUITIES WHEN IMPROPERLY PUR= 
SUED, 


— 


1 arraign any part of thoſe ſtudies, which exerciſe 
the talents of the liberal and ingenious, is by no 
means a deſirable province, Under certain circum- 
ſtances, and with due reſtrictions, they are all, in a 
high degree, laudable. But fince excellence admits 
gradations, and fince even eſtimable qualities and vir- 
tuous exertions are rendered blameable by exceſs, it 
becomes expedient to point ont the line which ſeparates 
kQitivus from real utility, and to reſcind thoſe redun- 
dancies, which, like a morbid excreſcence on a beau- 
tiful body, ſuperinduce deformity on grace, and give 
an alloy to intrinfic value, Such an attempt, inſtead 
of extenuating, will tend to enhance the worth of thoſe 
things which ate really valuable. 

Theſe ideas wil! perhaps juſtify ns in reviewing the 
objections which may be made to the purſuits of the 
antiquary. Though theſe purſuits are unqueſtionably 
too reſpectable to be condemned in general, yet their 
perverſion and their exceſs aflurd ample ſcope for liberal 
cenſure, 

That the ſtudies of the antiquary have afforded mat- 
ter for comic ridicule is not to be wondered at, when 
it is conſidered, with how ſerious an air he has uſvelly 
deſcanted on trifling ſubjects. An implement origi- 
nally contemptible, and rendered ſtill more worthleſs 
by decay, no ſooner falls into the hands of the admircr 
of ancient remains, than it excites a degree of admira- 
tion approaching to idolatry, and furniſhes matter for 
Many fanciful conjectures are 
formed, a thouſand collateral hints ſuggeſted, and a 
deciſive ſentence at laſt pronounced, with all the formal 
proceſs of diQatorial authority. After all the learn- 
ing diſplayed, and ſagacity exerted, it not unuſually 
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happens, that a ſpectator, under the guidance of com- 
mon ſenſe, diſcovers, that what has given riſe to ſo 
much diſcuſſion is of modern fabric and invention, ac- 
cidentally or artfully diſguiſed. Among the variouz 
modes of acquiring money invented by the reſtl-!; 
mind of man, it has been one to imitate the effects of 
time, to make an artificial ruſt, to accelerate decay, and 
de-eive the antiquary. 

Few {tudies are ſo much expoſed to the deluſion of 
forgery as thoſe of antiquities, Though the antiquaty 
has ſometimes made his palate the criterion of a ge- 
nuine ruſt, and has been able to taſte the difference 
between Roman or Attic rug, and the ſophiſticated 
pollution of the modern counterfeit; yet, by the tem- 
porary indiſpoſition of the organs of taſte, he has 
often been known to admit into his invaluable collection 

ieces of leſs value, and of leſs antiquity, than the 
3 coin of the current ſpecie. Many an Otho has 
been fabricated by a modern copper-ſmith, who has 
turned his baſe metal to good account, by conve:rt- 
ing it into the twelve Cæſars. And a piece of brats, 
cried down as too baſe to paſs with the ſtamp of a mo- 
dern monarch, has become current and valuable as te 
coin of a Roman emperor. 

Nor is a full dependence to be placed on thoſe ar- 
chives and written memorials, on the authenticity of 
which modern hiſtory moſt confidently relies. An in- 
ſtance of the facility with which an appearance of an- 
tiquity can' be given to the parchment, has occurred in 
our own times and country. The late ingenious, bu! 
unfortunate author of the pretended poems of Row- 
ley, was able not only to imitate the modes of 
writing which prevailed among our anceſtors, but to 
colour the parchment with the ſpurious marks of 
antiquity, in ſo artful a manner, as to deceive even 
thoſe who were converſant in antient writings, and 
who were juſtly eſteemed for their ſuperior pene tra- 
tion. And the misfortune is, that as the love of 
antiquities becomes more prevalent, the multitude 
of ſuch impoſitions increaſes from the hope of ad- 
ditional reward. The pleaſure which ſome have found 
in ſucceſsful deception has given riſe to wanton 
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forgery ; and, while a great ſhare of attention conti- 
nues to be paid to the reliques of paſt ages, ſuch de- 
ccits will abound, becauſe they are eaſy to invent, and 
are productive of gain. They who are beſt able to repay 
the labours of ingenious reſearch, are often moſt ex- 
poſed to the deluſions of the artful, by that degree of 
ſanguine ardour which they poſteſs, and which is wholly 
incompatible with the exerciſe of diſcernment. 

io aſſert that hiitory has ſeldom received valuable 
light from the ſtudies of the antiquary, 1s to indulge 
in declamatory invective at the expence of veracity, 
And yet it muſt be con feſſed, that the acceſſion to real 
and important knowledge has ſcarcely been propor- 
tionate to the labour exerted. Curioſity has been 
abundantly gratified ; but it does not appear, that 
many of the diſcoveries which have aforded pleaſure, 
have been attended with any other conſequence greatly 
obſervable. It does not appear that much light has 
been derived from them for the direction of manval 
arts, for the illuſtration of phyſical phenomena, for the 
regulation of manners, for the embelliſhment, or for 
the accommodation of life. That degree of ingenuity 
and perſeverance, which might have made valuable 
improvements in all theſe departments, has been often 
waſted in dull Muſwzums, and laviſhed away in pro- 
ducing unſatisfactory conjectures on ſubjeRs, where even 
obvious truth would be unimportant. The boaſted jn- 
formation of ancient coins and marbles is for the moſt 
part imperſect, often equivocal, and ſometimes unintel- 
ligible. The perſpicacious eye of an antiquary has in- 
deed diſcovered inſcriptions ſatis factory to himſelf, but 
which could neither be ſeen nor acknowledged by tlie 
more obtuſe viſon of a. common obſerver, Inſcriptions 
thus ambicuous, and information thus obſcure, though 
they may give ſcope for ingenious conjeQure, and amuſe 
the curious, can ſeldom afford ſolid ſupport, or give 
clear illuſtration to the page of hiſtory. 

With reſpect to. the colle gor of that kind of reliquez, 
which were at firſt of no value, are attended with no 
uſeful conſequence near or remote, and derive all their 
power of exciting eſteem from the marks of that dura- 
tion, which has occationed their decay, he certainly 
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has done diſcredit to the ſtudy of antiquities. He has 
purſued trifles with an ardour juſtifable only in im- 
portant buſineſs, and conſumed time and ingenuity in 
effecting no adequate purpoſe. By the diſcerning part 
of mankind, he will be claſſed in the ſame rank with 
the admirer of a trinket, the hunter of a butterfly, the 
cultivator of a flower, and the connoiſſeur in moſſes. 
Such purſuits we acknowledge to be harmlefs, and the 
Preiſe uſually terminates in that ſingle epithet. He 
who venerates a contemptible relique is actuated with 
a degree of the pilgrim's ſuperſtition, leſs pernicious 
indeed in its effects, but ſcarcely leſs abſurd in its 
principle, 

But let not the juſtice of liberal and canaid cenſure 
be diſgraced by indiſcriminate and general invective. 
From the reſearches of thofe who have brought to 
light the antiquities of ancient Greece and Rome, 
from our own Potter and Kennet, our ſcholaſtic ſtu— 
dies derive daily aſſiſtance. It is eaſy to enumerate the 
names of many, who have very ſucceſsfully laboured 
in this department. Our own country can diſplay a 
Jong lit of illuftrious antiquaries, who have judici— 
ouſly trodden in the footſteps of a Camden, a Leland, 
and a Hearne, It muſt at the ſame time be lamented, 
that it can exhibit a great number, who, by perverting 
the purſuit, have rendered it ridiculous. 

Raillery and cenſure are perhaps more frequently 
miſplaced and ill-directed than applauſe. They have 
often been carried to exceſs, and point d at wrong ob- 
jets, when they have choſen the ſtudy of antiquitie? 
for the diſplay of their poignancy. The attack ſhould 
op ly be levelled at abuſes and perverſion, The correction 

ef thele will reſtore its proper dignity to the ſtudy of an- 
tiGuitics, and cauſe the ſhafts of ridicule, which have 
heen ſecceſsto}ly thrown at it, to recoil on the agprei- 
fors, The reſult will be, that the attention, which is 
due to real excellence and experienced utility, will ceaſe 
to be paid to objects which poſſeſs only an imaginary 
value, derived from an equivocal! or ſuppoſititious fource, 
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No. LXXV. ON THE NECESSITY OF AN Ar- 
TENTION TO THINGS AS WELL AS BOOKS, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE INSTANCE OF A FEL= 
LOW OF A COLLEGE, IN A LETTER, 
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FT ER thirty years eonſtant reſidence at the 
univerſity, I thought myſelf ſupremely happy, 
when I was at laſt preſented by my college to a living 
worth two hundred a year. During fo long a period, 
I had treaſured up many ideas for the regulation of my 
future conduct, and congratulated myſelf, that my theory 
was now to be reduced to practice. | 
I found my parſonage houſe a large antiquated builds 
ing, in a delightful fituation, and capable of very 
great improvement. I had been uſed to ſee every 
thing around me in the beſt order, and had acquired a 
love of external decency in all the articles of dreſs and 
habitation, I ſent therefore, without heſitation, for the 
builder, and gave him an unlimited order to repair every 
thing in a {iyle of becoming elegance. The work was 
done entirely to my mind, and J had nothing to find 
fault with but the bill, which came to three times the 
ſum mentioned in the eſtimate, and almoſt exhauſted the 


little ſavings of a collegiate life. 


My garden was laid out in gravel walks interſecting 
each other at right angles, and its only ornaments were 
a few yew-trees clipped into peacocks. I ordered every 
tree and plant to be rooted up, the walks to be turned 
to ſerpentine, and the Whole to be planted with the 
moſt beautiful ſhrubs. A cloſe of about an acre at 
the bottom lay ſo contiguons, that it tempted me to 
add it to the garden. No labour or ingenuity was 
ſpared, and I own I felt a little ſatisfaction in a con- 
iciouſneſs of poſſeſſing the grounds about me in a taſte 
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ſuperior to the Eſquire himſelf. In the ardour of re- 
formation it did not occur, that I was not only expend- 
ing more than I could afford, but involving myſelf in 
a neceſſity of keeping an additional and fkilful ſervant, 
conſtantly to ſuperintend my improvements. I had neg- 
lected utility for ornaments, and had planted the fir and 
the laure] inſtead of the fruit-tree and the pot-herb. After 
incurring ſome ridicule of the neighbourhood, I was ob- 
liged to change my ſhrubbery to a cabbage-garden, and 
to reſume my cloſe as paſture ground for my poney. 

I no ſooner ſettled, than it was ſuggeſted to me, by 
an attorney who wanted buſineſs, that my living was 
worth much more than I ſhould receive, and that I owed 
it to myſelf and ſucceſſors to receive the tythes in kind. 
I entered on the project with great zeal, built a barn, 
and bought a cart; but in a meeting of farmers, not one 
of whom could read or write his own name, I was talked 
out of the ſcheme, and prevailed on to let my living for 
life, two-thirds under its real value. 

I had ever entertained exalted ideas of the utility 
and pleaſure of old Engliſh hoſpitality, and had pro- 
miſed myſelf a plentiful table whenever I ſhould be- 
come maſter of a houſe. The beſt of wines, the beſt 
of proviſions were brought to it, and theſe were al- 
lurements that prevented the poſſibility of its being de- 
ſerted. 'The neighbouring gentlemen liked both my 
port and ale, and I was ſo happy as to give them ſa- 
tisfaction with my Madeira; a circumſtance which, 
though it pleaſed them and me at the time, was a 
ſubje& of ſome uneaſineſs to my wine merchant, who 


found that a pipe a year was a great tax cn an annual 


income of two hundred pounds. 

The baker's, butcher's, and maltſter's bills were a 
kind of manuſcripts never met with in the Bodleian, 
and to the peruſal of which I was quite unuſed. I had 
much rather have collated a dozen Greek co, ies, than 
have caſt up a ſum conſiſting of a dozen articles. This 
diſinclination foon introduced a perplexity in my ac- 
counts, which I was too indolent to unravel, till at laſt 
an accumulation of debt required a degree of 2:0nomy 
to which my ſpirit could not without Ciliculty ſubmit. | 
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I had been uſed for thirty years to ſcarcely any inter- 
ruption, ſave the tinkling of the chapel and the dinner 
bell, and could not help being diſguited at the noiſe of 
ſervants, and the buſtle of a family. Amid the din 
which was ſeldom interrupted, how often did I with 
myſelf tranſported to the bliſsful region of the common 
room fire-ſide! Delightful retreat! where never female 
ſhewed her head ſince the days of the founder! 


| | There was one circumſtance attending my new ſitua- 
tion, which, though only an imaginary evil, gave me 
ö at firſt a tenſible mortification. As a ſenior fellow, I 
s | was a little monarch within the verge of my college. 
1 | The ſtatutes had required that perſons of the lower de- 
. | grees ſhould paſs before me, nay, ſtand in the quadrangle, 
„ © whenever I was preſent, with heads uncovered. From 
e this general obeiſance, and from many other circum— 
d ſtances, I had been led to conceive myſelf a perſon 
or of great importance. I was ſo, indeed, in the circum. 
© ſcribed limits of my ſociety. But the misfortune was, 
ty bat I could not eaſily free myſelf from the conſciouſneſs 
o- © cf it when no longer a member, and expected a fimilzy 
e- degree of deference from all I met, which cannot be 
eſt paid in the buſy world without inconvenience. 
al- Though by no means remarkable for diffidence 9: 
le- college, I felt myſelf awkward and uneafy, when ad- 
my | mitted into the company of thoſe who were fyled the 


ſa- © polite. I had thought and read upon moſt ſuhjects; yet 
ch, 1 found my remarks leſs attended to in a fathionable 
s 2 circle than thoſe of the confeſſedly illiterate. Matter 
vho I 1 poſſeſſed ; but the manner was wanting. That eaſy 
val kind of trifling, which pleaies with ut fatiguiny the 
attention of the ſuperficial, was not among my acade— 
e a mical acquirements. Thus, with a great inclination, and 
jan, I ſome ability to join in general converlation and inter- 
had courſe, I was almoſt reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude, and 
han wiſhed in vain for the frank and goou-natured allocates 
"his of the common room. 
ac- Upon the whole, my condition is far leſs h:ppy and 
laſt Bleſs reſpectable, than I had reaſon to expect. I have 
diſcovered, when it is almoſt too late, that 1 had co. 
Inaed my views within too nar:ow limits, by attending 
Pr to the affairs of a college. I have learned the 
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neceſſity of ſtudying things with all the attention paid 
to an abſtruſe ſcience; and will recommend it to thoſe, 
whoſe proſpects in life are ſimilar to mine, to devote 
ſome part of their time to the conſideration of common 
affairs; of a few mechanic arts, ſuch as concern build- 
ing, repairing, gardening ; of agriculture, and of the 
manners of huſbandmen, with whom, in the buſineſs 
of tythes, they will be obliged to negotiate. They 
will thus not only ſpend the cloſe of their lives with 
more pleaſure to themſelves, but will more effectually 
accomplith the ends of the clerical profeſſion. 

af the imprudence of a contrary conduct, I ſtand a 
melancholy inſtance. I am left alone, at a time when 
the amuſement of companions is moſt wanted to help 
out the laſt ſtage in the journey of life I am both de- 
ſerted and defrauded. I remain in a total ignorance ot 
the world, at a period when others are become wiſe by 
experience ; and I am involved in the miſtakes of youth, 
without its amiable qualities to palliate them. 
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dition from the confinement of commercial and 
profeſſional life, involve themſelves in voluntary ſlavery 
by engaging in the ſervice of the tyrant faſhion. 
They are compelled to abſtain from actions in them- 
ſelves pleaſing and innocent, however ſtrong their in- 
clination to them, becauſe the caprice of ſome diſtin- 
uiſhed character has prohibited them by his example. 
Lias the dulleſt of animals, they are driven round the 
ſame circle, from which once to deviate would ſubject 
them to an appellation of all others the moſt formidable. 
To be called profligate, extravagant, intemperate, or even 
wicked, might be tolerated with patience ; but who could 
bear to live with the epithet of ungenteel ? 
People of faſhion, once admitted to this honourab'e 


title, form a little world of their own, and learn to 
lock 


FT HEY who are exempted by their elevated con- 
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look down upon all others as beings of a ſubordinate 
nature. It is then a natural 1 In what does 
this ſuperiority conſiſt? It ariſes not from learning, 
for the moſt illiterate claim it, and are indulged in the 
claim ; it ariſes not from virtue, for the moſt vicious 


are not excluded. Wealth, beauty, birth, and ele- 


gance, are not the only qualifications for it, becauſe 
many enjoy it who have no juſt pretenſion to either, 
and many are excluded who poſſeſs them all. It ſeems 
to be a combination of numbers under two or three 
leaders in high life, who agree to imitate each other, 
and to maintain, by the majority of voices, and the ef- 
frontery of pride, that all they do is proper, and all 
they ſay is ſenſible ; that their dreſs is becoming, their 
manners polite, their houſes taſteful, their furniture, 
their carriages, all that appertains to them, the very 
quinteſſence of real beauty. Thoſe who come not with- 
in the pale of their juriſdiction, they condemn with pa- 
pal authority to perpetual inſignificance. They ſtlig- 
matize them by wholeſale, as people whom nobody 
knows, as the ſcum of the earth, as born only to mi- 
niſter to their pride, and to ſupply the wants of their 
luxury. 

Groundleſs are the pretenſions of this confederacy, 
no pains are avoided to become an adopted member. 
For this, the ſtripling ſquanders his patrimony, and 
deſtroys his conſtitution. For this, the virgin bloom 
of innocence and beauty is withered at the vigils of 
the card-table. For this, the loſs of integrity, and pub- 
lie infamy, are willingly incurred; and it is agreed by 
many, that it were better to go out of the world, than 
to live in it and be unfaſhionable. 

If this diſtinction is really valuable, and if the hap— 
pineſs or miſery of life depends upon obtaining or loſing 
it, then are the thouſands who walk the private path 
of life, objects of the ſincereſt pity. Some conſolation 


{ muſt be deviſed for the greater part f the communit 


who have never breathed the atmoſphere of 5t James's, 
nor embarraſſed their fortunes, nor ruined their health, 
in purſuit of this glorious elevation. Perhaps, on an 
impartial review it will appear, that theſe are really 


Poſſe ſled 
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poſſeſſed of that happineſs which vanity would arrogate 
to itſelf, and yet only ſeems to obtain. 

The middle ranks of mankind are the moſt virtuous, 
the beſt accompliſhed, and the moſt capable of enjoying 
the pleaſures and advantages which fall to the lot ot 
human nature. It is not the leaſt of theſe, that they 
are free from the neceſſity of attending to thoſe form- 
alities, which engroſs the attention and waſte the time 
of the higher claſſes, without any adequate return of 
ſolid ſatisfaction. Horace, who was far leſs illuſtrious 
by his birth and ſtation, than by his elegance of man- 


ners, was wont to congratulate himſelf, that he could 


ride on a little mule to the remoteſt town of Italy with- 
out ridicule or moleſtation ; while his patrons could 
hardly move a ſtep, but with the unwieldy pomp of an 
equipage and retinue. The ſingle article of dreſs, which, 
when ſplendid, requires the labour and attention of 
many hours, becomes a ' wretched taſk to thoſe who 
wiſh to employ their time with honour, with improve- 
ment, with pleaſure, and the poſſibility of a ſatisſac- 
tory retroſpection. 

Viſits of form, of which every one complains, yet to 
which every one ia ſome meaſure ſubmits, are abſo— 
Intely neceſſary to keep up the union of the faſhionable 
confederacy. The more numerous, the more honour- 
able. To be permitted to ſpend five minutes, or to 
leave a card at the houſes of half the inhabitants of the 
politer ſtreets, is a felicity which compenſates all the 
trouble of attendance and tedious preparation. To be- 
hold a train of coaches, ſome perhaps with coronets on 
their ſides, crowding to their door; to hear the ful- 
minations of a ſkilful footman, are joys of which the 
inhabitants of a rural retreat has little conception, but 
which delightfully affect the fine feelings of thoſe who 
are made of purer clay, and honoured with the name 
nf faſhionadle. 

From this ſevere perſecution, the man who aſpires not 
at ſuch honours is happily free. He viſits his friend 
and neighbour, becauſe he feels friendly ſentiments 
for him, and 1s received with cordiality. The. inter- 
val, of company he can devote to itudy, and to the pur- 
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{uit of buſineſs and amuſement; for his communications 
with his friends require not all the long and preparatory 
trouble of faſhionable formality. In the unreſerved 
pleaſures of converſation, he looks with reciprocal pity 
on the clubs in St. James's-ſtreet, nor envies thoſe wha 
knock at an hundred doors in an evening, and who 
polizis the glorious privilege of ſitting halt an hour in 
the company of thoſe, whoſe profetiions ſupply the 
place of ſincerity. 

The effects of faſhion conſtitute, in the moral world, 
very wonderful phænomena. Faſhion can transform de— 
ſormity to beauty, and beauty to deformity. When we 
view the dreſſes in a picture- gallery, we are tempted 
to ridicule the ſhocking taſte of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers; and yet there is not the leaſt doubt, but 
that they appeared beautiful and becoming when they 
were worn, and that the garb of the ſpectator, who 
now cenſures them, would have been then equally ri- 
diculous. During the ſhort period of a life, the fluctu- 
ations of taſte are ſtrikingly remarkable. A ſmall 
buckle or a large buckle, a ſhort coat or a long coat, 
a high or low head-dre(s, appear in their turns, in the 
courſe of only a few years, laughably abſurd, Man- 
ners, books, poetry, painting, building, gardening, un- 
dergo a ſimilar alteration. The prevailing taſte is at 
the time ſuppoſed to be the perfect taſte; a few years 
paſs, and it is exploded as monſtrous; a new one is 
adopted; that alſo is ſoon deſpiſed, and the old one, 
in the capricious viciſſitudes of the innovating ſpirit, is 
once more revived, to repeat its revolution. 

There is certainly a ſtandard cf reQitude in man- 
ners, decorum, and taſte ; but it is more eaſily diſ- 
covered than preſerved. The vanity of the great and. 
opulent will ever be affecting new modes, in order to 
increaſe that notice to which it thinks itſelf entitled. 
The lower ranks will imitate them as ſoon as they have 
diſcovered the innovation. Whether right or wrong, 
beautiful or deformed, in the eſſential nature of things, 
is of little moment. The pattern is ſet by a ſuperior, 
and authority will at any time countenance abſurdity, 
A hat, a coat, a ſhoe deemed fit to be worn only by a 
great grandſire, is no ſooner put on by a diftator of 

faſhions, 
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faſhions, than it becomes graceful in the extreme, and 
is generally adopted from the firſt lord of the treaſury 
to the apprentice in Houndſditch. 

It muſt be allowed, indeed, that while Faſhion ex- 
erts her arbitrary power in matters which tend not to 
the corruption en or of taſte in the fne arts, ſhe 
may be ſuffered to rule without limitation. But the mis- 
fortune is, that, like other potentates, ſe will encroach 
on provinces where her juriſdiction 1s uſurped. The va- 
riations ſhe is continually introducing in dreſs, are of 
ſervice in promoting commerce. 'The whims of the 
rich feed the poor. The variety and the reſtleſſneſs 
cauſed by the changes in the modes of external embelliſh- 
ment, contribute to pleaſe and employ thoſe whoſe 
wealth and perſonal infignificance prevent them from find- 
ing more manly objects and more rational entertainment. 
But when the ſame caprice, which gives law to the ward- 
robe, extends itſelf to the library; when the legiſlator of 
an aſſembly dictates in the ſchools, regulates religion, 
and directs education, it is time that reaſon ſhould vindi- 
cate her rights againſt the encroachments of folly, 

Vet ſo faſcinating is the influence of general example, 
that many who poſſeſs reaſon in an improved ſtate, are 
known to follow faſhion with blind obedience- The 
ſcholar and the 1 is hurried away with the ra- 
pidity of the torrent. To ſtand ſingular, is to preſent a 


mark for the ſhafts of ſcorn and malevolence. For the 


ſake of eaſe, therefore, men are induced to join the 
throng, which they muſt reſiſt without ſucceſs, but not 
without receiving injury in the conflict, Compliance 1s 

thought wiſdom, where oppoſition is inefficacious, 
With reſpect to the diſtinction claimed by people of 
faſhion, it is certain, that they who are elevated by 
Nation, fortune, and a correſpondent education, are 
often diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar elegance of manners 
reſulting from their improvements. But this ought not 
to inſpire pride, or teach them to ſeparate from the ref 
of mankind. It ſhould give them a ſpirit of benevo- 
lence, and lead them to promote the happineſs of others, 
in return for the bountiful goodneſs of Providence in 
beſtowing on them ſuperior advantages, without any 
peculiar merit of their own, 'They ſhould endeavour to 
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convince themſelves, that the warmeſt philanthropiſt is 
the trueſt gentleman, and that the moſt becoming fa— 


ſnion is to do all the good they can to individuals and 
to ſociety. 


—— 
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UR Engliſh univerſities are held in high eſteem 

among foreigners ; and, indeed, confidering. the 
number of great men, who have received a part of their 
education in them, and their opulent eſtabliſhments of 
colleges and profeſſorſhips, they are really reſpectable. 
I have therefore been the more diſpoſ d to lament, that 
the public exerciſes ſhould be ſo futile and abſurd, as 
to deſerve not only the ſeverity of cenſure, but the ut- 
moſt poignancy of ridicule, 

Reverence, it has been juſtly remarked, is always en- 
creaſed by the diſtance of the object. The world at large, 
who hear of colleges like palaces devoted to learning, of 
princely eſtates bequeathed for the ſupport of profeſſors, 
of public libraries and ſchools for every ſcience, are diſ- 
poſed to view theconſecrated place in which they abound 
with peculiar veneration. Accidental viſitors alſo, who 
behold the ſuperb dining halls, the painted chapels, the 
Juxurious common rooms, the elegant chambers, and a 
race of mortals, in a peculiar drefs, ſtrutting through 
the ſtreets with a ſolemn air of importance; when they 
ſee all the doors, both the proctors, with all the heads 
of colleges and halls, in ſolemn proceſſion, with their 
velvet fleeves, ſcarlet gowns, hoods, black, red and 
purple— cannot but be ſtruck with the appearance, and 
are naturally led to conclude, that here, at length, wiſ- 
dom, ſcience, learning, and whatever elſe is praiſe» 
worthy, for ever flouriſh and abound. 

Without entering into an invidious and particular ex- 
amination of the ſubject, we may curſorily obſerve, that 
after all this pompous oſtentation, and this profuſe ex- 
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pence, the public has not, of late at leaſt, been indebted 
for the greateſt improvements in ſcience and learning, 
to all the doors, both the proctors, nor to all the 
heads of colleges and halls laid together. That popu- 
lous univerſity, London, and that region of literary labour, 
Scotland, have ſeized every palm of literary honour, and 
left the ſons of Oxford and Cambridge to enjoy ſub 

ſtantial comforts, in the ſmoke of the common or comb!:- 
nation room, The burſar's books are the only manuſcripts 
of any value produced in many colleges; and the ſweets 
of penſtons, exhibitions, fines, fellowſhips, and petty ot- 
fices, the chief objects of academical purſuit, 

If I were to enter into the many laughable abſurdities 
of collegiate life and univerſity inſtitutions, as they now 
ſtand, I ſhould exceed the limits of my paper. It is my 
Intention at preſent only to acquaint the public with the 
exercifes, which one celebrated ſeat of the Muſes re- 
quires, of thoſe who ſeek the envied honour of a Maſter 
of Arts degree. I ſpeak not from diſpleaſure or reſent- 
ment; but voluntarily incur the odium of many perſons 
attached by intereſt and connections to the univerſities, 
with no other motive than the deſire of removing the diſ- 
grace of thoſe noble eſtabliſhments, by expoſing the fu- 
tility of the exerciſes to public animadverſion. 

The youth, whoſe heart pants for the honour of a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, muſt wait patiently till near 
four years have revolved. But this time is not to be 
fpent idly. No; he is obliged, during this period, 
once to oppoſe, and once to reſpond, in diſputations 
held in the public ſchools—a formidable ſound, and a 
dreadful idea; but, on cloſer attention, the fear will 
vaniſh, and contempt ſupply its place. 

This oppoſing and reſponding is termed, in the cant 
of the place, doing generals. Two boys, or men, as 
they call themſelves, agree to ado generals together, 
The firſt ſtep in this mighty work is to procure ar- 


guments. Theſe are always handed down, from gene- 


ration to generation, on long ſlips of paper, and conſiſt 
of fooliſh ſyllogiſms on fooliſh ſubjects, of the form- 
ation or the ſignification of which, the reſpondent and 
opponent ſeldom know more than an infant in ſwad- 
dling cloaths. The next ſtep is to go for a /iceat to 

one 
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one of the petty officers, called the Regent-Maſter of 
the Schools, who ſubſcribes his name to the queitions, 
and receives ſixpence as his fee. When the important 
day arrives, the two doughty diſputants go into a large 
duſty room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and 
wainſcot decorated with the names of former diſputants, 
who, to divert the tedious hours, cut out their names 
with their penknives, or wrote verſes with a pencil, 
Here they fit in mean deſks, oppoſite to each other, from 
one o'clock till three. Not once in a hundred times 
does any officer enter; and, if he does, he hears one ſyl- 
logiſm or two, and then makes a bow, and departs, as 
he came and remained, in ſolemn ſilence. The diſput- 
ants then return to the amuſement of cutting the deſks, 
carving their names, or reading Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey, or ſome other edifying novel. When this ex- 
erciſe is duly performed by both parties, they have a 
right to the title and inſignia of S,; but not before 
thev have been formally created by one of the regent- 
maſters, before whom they kneel, while he lays a volume 
of Ariſtotle's works on their heads, and puts on a hood, 
a piece of black crape, hanging from th ir necks, down 
to their heels; which crape, it is expreſsly ordained by 
a ſtatute in this caſe made and provided, ſhall be plain, 
and unadorned either with wool cr with fur, 

The next exerciſe is called doing juraments, which con- 
ſiſts of juſt ſtepping into the ſchool and prope/ing one /yllo- 
gi/m, for the ſake of complying with the er of rhe fta- 
tute; and this rol le exerciſe is termed doing juraments, 
which, being interpreted, fipnifies the evading of one's cath, 

And this work done, a great progreſs is made towards 
the wiſhed-for honour of a bachelor's degree. There re- 
main only one or two trifling forms, and another diſ- 
putation almoſt exactly ſimilar to doing generals, but call- 
ed an/wwering under bachelcr, previous to the awful cx- 
amination, 

Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the 
whole circle of the ſciences by three maſters of arts, of bis 
own choice, The examination is to be held in one of the 
public ſchools, and to continue from nine o'clock till 
eleven. The matters take a moſt ſolemn oath, that they 
will examine properly and impartially, Dreadful as a 
this 
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this appears, there is always found to be more of appear- 
ance in it than reality; for the greateſt dunce uſually 
gets his teſimonium ſigned with as much eaſe and credit 
as the fineſt genius. The manner of proceeding 1s as fol- 
lows: The poor young man to be examined in the ſci- 
ences often pail no more of them than bis bedmaker, 
and the maſters who examine are ſometimes equally un- 
acquainted with ſuch myſteries. But /chemes, as they 
are called, or little books, containing forty or fifty queſ- 
tions in each ſcience, are handed down, from age to age, 
from one to another. The candidate to be examined 
employs three or four days in learning theſe by heart, 
and the examiners, having done the ſame before him 
when they were examined, know what queſtions to aſk ; 
and ſo all goes on ſmoothly. When the candidate has 
diſplayed his univerſal knowledge of the ſciences, he 1s 
to diſplay his ſkill in philology. One of the maſters, 
therefore, deſires him to conſtrue a paſſage in ſome 
Greek or Latin claſſic, which he does with no interrup- 
tion, juſt as he pleaſes, and as well as he can. The ſta- 
tutes next require, that he ſhould tranſlate familiar Eng- 
liſh phraſes into Latin, And now 1s the time when the 
maſters ſhew their wit and jocularity. Droll queſtions 
are put on any ſubject, and the puzzled candidate fur- 
niſhes diverſion by his awkward embarraſiment, I have 
known the queſtions on this occaſion to conſiſt of an en- 
quiry into the pedigree of a race-horſe. And it is a 
common queſtion, after aking what is the /ummam benin 
of various ſets of philoſophers, to aſk what is the /um+ 
mum benum, or chief good, among Oxonians; to which 
the anſwer is ſuch as Mimnermus would give. This fa— 
_ miliarity, however, only takes place when the examiner: 
are pot-companions of the candidate, which indeed 15 
uſually the caſe ; for it is reckoned good management to 
get acquainted with two or three jolly young maſters of 
arts, and ſupply them well with port, previouſly to the 
examination. If the vice-chancellor and proctors hap- 
pen to enter the ſchool, a very uncommon event, then 
a little ſolemnity is put on, very much to the confuſion 
of the maſters, as well as of the boy, who is ſitting in 
the little box oppoſite to them. As neither the officer, 
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nor any one elſe, uſually enters the room (for it is rec- 
koned 
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koned very wngenteel), the examiners and the candidates 
often converſe on the laſt drinking-bout, or on horſes, 
or read the newſpaper, or a novel, or divert themſelves 
as well as they can in any manner, till the clock ſtrikes 
eleven, when all parties deſcend, and the te/?/monium is 
ſigned by the maſters With this rim in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, the candidate is ſure of ſucceſs The day in 
which the honour 15 to be conferred arrives; he appears 
in the Convocation houſe, he takes an abundance of 
oaths, pays a ſum of money in fees, and, after kneeling 
down before the vice-chan.ellor, and whiſpering a lie, 
riſes PA Bachelor of A:«s. 

And now, if he aſpires at higher honours (and what 
emulous ſpirit can fit down without aſpiring at them?) 
new labours and new difficulties are to be encountered 
during the ſpace of three years. He muſt determine in 
Lent, he mult ds quoalibets, he mutt do auftins, he muſt 
declaim twice, he muſt read fix folemn lectures, and he 
mutt be again examined in the ſciences, before he can 
be promoted to the degree of Maſter of Arts. 

None but the initiated can know what determining, 
doing guodlibets, and doing auſftins mean. I have not room 
to enter into a minute deſcription of ſuch contemptible 
zinutiz. Let it be ſufficient to ſay, that theſe exerciſes 
conſiſt of diſputations, and the diſputations of ſyllo- 
giſms, procured and uttered nearly in the ſame places, 
time, and manner, as we have already ſeen them in do- 
ing general;, There is, however, a great deal of trouble 
in littie formalities, ſuch as procuring ſix- penny /iceats, 
ſticking up the names on the walls, fitting in large 
empty rooms by vourſelf, or with ſome poor wight as 
ill employed as yourſelf, without any thing to ſay or do, 
wearing hoods, and a little piece of lambſkin with the 
wool on it, and a variety of other paiticulars too te- 
dious and too trifling to enumerate. 

The declamations would be an uſeful exerciſe, if it 
were not always performed in a careleſs and evaſive 
manner. The lectures are always called Wall Lec. 
tures, becauſe the lecturer has no other audience but 
the walls. Indeed, he uſually fteals a ſheet or two of 
Latin out of ſome old book, no matter on what ſub- 
jet, though it ought to be on natural philoſophy. 

I Theſe 
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Theſe he keeps in his pocket, in order to take them 
out and read away, if a proctor ſhould come in; but, 
otherwiſe, he fits by himſelf, and ſolaces himſelf with 
a book, not from the Bodleian but the circulating 
library. 

The examination is performed exactly in the ſame 
manner as before deſcribed ; and, though repreſented 
as very formidable, is ſuch an one as a boy from a 
good ſchool juſt entered, might go through as well as 
after a ſeven years reſidence. Few however reſide ; 
for the majority are what are called term-trotters, that 
is, perſons who only keep the terms for form-ſake, or 
ſpend fix or eight weeks in a year in the univerſity, to 
qualify them for degrees, according to the letter of the 
ſtatutes. 

After all theſe important exerciſes and trials, and af- 
ter again taking oaths by wholeſale, and paying the 
ſees, the academic is honoured with a Maſter's degree, 
and fallies forth into the world with this undeniable 
paſſport to carry him through it with credit. 

Exerciſes of a nature equally filly and obſolete, are 
performed, in a ſimilar manner, for the other degrees; 
but I have neither time nor patience to enter into the 
detail, | 

And now I ſeriouſly repeat, that whatT have ſaid pro- 
ceeds from no other motive than a wiſh to ſee the glory 
of the univerſities unſullied by the diſgrace of requiring, 
with ridiculous ſolemnity, a ſet of childiſh and uſeleſs ex- 
erciſes. They raiſe no emulation, they conſer no honour, 
they promote no improvement. They give a great deal 
of trouble, they waſte much time, and they render the 
. univerſity contemptible to its own members. | have the 
honour, ſuch as it is, to be a member of the univerſity of 
Oxford, and a maſter of arts in it. I know the advan- 
tages of the place ; but I alſo know its more numerous 
and weighty diſadvantages ; and the confidence the pub- 
lic has already placed in me, makes it a duty to inform 
them of every thing, in which the general ſtate of mo- 
rals and literature is greatly concerned. I have done 
this duty; nor ſhall I regard the unjuſt diſpleaſure of a0 
the doctors, both the proctors, nor of all the heads of 
colleges and halls, with their reſpective ſocieties, 
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« As to the imprudence of this undertaking,” to uſe 
the words of an able but unfortunate writer, “I confeſs 
« jt to be ſuch, and that I have all along proceeded with- 
« out a fingle view to my own intereſt, without any 

pro iſe or expectation of the ſmalleſt reward, even 

that of being preſented to a Doctor's degree by the 
univerfity, in return for all my induſtry, and the pains 
e which I have taken in its behalf. 
« he worldly wiſe, and the prudent of this genera- 
tion, conſider things only as they reſpect their tempo- 
ral intereſt and advantage, without any regard to right 
or Wrong, truth or falſehood, any further than they 
conduce to their corrupt purpoſes and ſelſiſh aims. 
But it is the part of a ſcholar and an honeſt man to 
conſider things intrinſically, and to make truth, reaſon, 
and equity, the ſtandards of all his determinations.” 
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MONG the various follies, by which we encreaſe 
A the patural end unaveidehle miſeries of life, is the 
dread of approaching age. The ſight of a grey hair * 
often cauſed a ſeverer pang than the lois of a child or: 
huſhand. After a certain age, every returning birth- lay 
i {aluted sich ſtlent ſorrow, and we conceal che number 
©: our „ars Wi th as much ſolicitude as die conic jouſneſs 
Of an atroclous crime. 

This we akne ariſes, in great meaſure, from a defec- 
ive education. They who have never been taught to 
conſider any thing valuable but y youth, beauty, and diff 
pating! leaſure, will naturally ſec! themſelves reduced to 
a ſtate of deſpondency, w hen they behold all, for which 
life appears worth poſſefling, ou the eve of departure. 
That middle age, at which al! the powers of the min d 
and body are in complete perfection, is loathed as if it 


were the age of decrepitude. The boundaries of life, 


by nature ſufficiently circumſcribed, are ſtill farther con- 
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tracted by the empty votary of faſhion, and from three- 
ſcore and ten it ſhrinks to thirty. It has been currently 
reported, that many faſhionable beauties have expreſſed 
a devout wiſh, that they might not ſurvive their thirtieth 
birth-day. To ſink in the horizon of the gay world, 
and to ſee other ſuns ſoaring in all the glorious majeſty 
of youth and beauty, was more than they imaginel their 
delicate natures could poſſibly ſuſtain. 

But as life 1s ſweet, and death not always exorable, 
they and their many imitators will probably be inclined 
to live on, even when they are arrived at the formidable 
age of thrice ten years. It will then be but common 
Charity to endeavour to convince them, that there are 
methods, which may render the long and diſmal period 
which is to follow, not only comfortable to themſelves, 
Hut agreeable to others. They will not any longer be 
under the neceſſity of drefling at ſixty in the garb of ſix- 
teen, nor of painting and patching a ſhrivelled ſkin, nor 
of ſpending that time at the looking-glaſs, which ſhould 
be devoted to the mirrour and the beauty of holineſs. 

For the enjoyment of the ſpace from thirty to three- 
Tcore, it will be neceſſary to have laid in a ſtock of good 
humour. But the temper mult be cultivated at an early 
age, in order to be cultivated with ſucceſs. The years 
from eight to eighteen mult not be excluſively devoted to 
external ornament, and the arts of catching admiration. 
Many efforts muſt be made durivg this period to over- 
come ſpite, envy, peeviſhneſs, ſtubbornneſs, ſullenneſs, 
and all thoſe ugly qualities, which, though they may he 
dormant while youth and beauty ſecure ſubmiſſion, will 
afterwards break out in all the fulneſs of their horrors, 
when flattery is ſilent, and admiration no more. But 
good humour will riſe to ſupply the charms of departed 
beauty; and good ſenſe, properly improved, will leave 
no part of life without the means of pleaſing and receiv- 
ing pleaſure. 

But there is no method of inſpiring good humour and 
good ſenſe ſo effectual, as that of forming a taſte for 
polite letters and polite arts at an early age, What- 
ever pleaſes habitually, equably, and innocently, can- 
„ot fail to ſweeten the temper. Books, beſides that 
they are uſnally addreited to the taſte, and on that ac- 
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count poſſeſs a beneficial influence on the temper, 


abound with maxims and with precepts of ſovereign 
efficacy in the improvement of the heart, the temper, 
and the underſtanding. Drawing and muſic, ſeriouſly 
and attentively purſued, are peculiarly efficacious in re- 
fining, exalting, and ſweetening the diſpoſition. Every 
thing, indeed, which addreſſes itſelf to the finer fa- 
culties of the human conſtitution, has, in ſome degree, 
this valuable effect; and ſhe, who has been early 
taught to value the beauties of the mind, will find its 
graces expanding to their higheſt perfection, at the very 
age in which the bloſſoms of perſonal beauty wither and 
decay. | 

If, as we grow old, we grow wiſer and better, ſurely 
we ſhall have ne reaſon to repine, ſince our real hap- 
pineſs is always proportioned to our wiſdom and our 

oodneſs; and we can ſcarcely avoid growing wiſer and 
| by age, if our minds have been early improved 
with learning, and duly tinctured with virtue and re- 
ligion. Time and experience naturally lead to im- 
provement ; and, if our hearts are rightly diſpoſed, we 
ſhall find, in the conſcious improvement of our minds 
and morals, one of the ſweeteſt pleatures of which our 
nature is capable. 

However unreaſonable the exceſſive dread of ap— 
proaching old age, in eicher ſex, it is certainly more 
excuſable, on many accod nt, in women than in men. 
In men it is a mark of weaknels, want of principle, 
and want of ſenſe. Yet how many do we daily ſee 
with wrinkled brows and blogdleſs checks, and totter- 
ing legs and hoary locks, decorating their walking 
ſkeletons with every coſmetic art, and haunting every 
ſcene of vice and vanity, with all the wantonneſs of a 
ſtripling of eighteen! "There is a natural dignity, 
authority, and beauty, in old age honourably ſup- 
forted, which ſuch men reſign for that abſurd affec- 
tation of youth, which can only render them wretched 
and ridiculous. 

To conſider the advanced periods of liſe as of no 
value, . d a great defect of religious principle. 
They conſtitute the proper ſeaſon for the pleaſures of 


devotion and of practical piety. They furniſh a moſt 
2K. deſtrable 
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deſirable opportunity for advancing our nature to all 
attainable perfection, and fulfilling the purpoſes of our 
exiſtence by benevolence and beneficence, They en- 
able us to aſpire after, and to obtain, that beauty which 
ſhall not paſs away, and that youth which ſhall be im- 


mortal. 


No. LXXIX. CURSORY CONSIDERATIONS ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 
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IE origin of building was but little poſterior to 
the origin of mankind. Man, naked and defence- 
Jeſs as he came from the hand of nature, ſoon found it 
neceſſary to ſhelter himſelf from the inclemency of the 
weather, from the attacks of wild beaſts, and from the 
invaſion of his ſavage neighbours. He could not lie 
down to ſleep with ſecurity till he had formed a hut, 
which, however rude and inartificial, might ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſhelter and defence. If his own wants and 
natural ingenuity were not ſufficient to inſtruct him how 
to build, he might learn from the irrational creation. 
The ſwallow's neſt, and the bee's hive, ſuggeſted hints 
which he might adopt and improve; but this original 
ſpecies of building, directed by no rules, and deſtitute 
of elepance and proportion, cannot properly be ſaid to 
be the work of art, or to merit the appellation of Archi- 
tecture. It was, however, the embryo of thoſe noble edi— 
« fices which have ſince adorned all civilized countries. 

To the firſt great works of Architecture, Ægypt, ever 
fertile in the productions of art as well as of nature, is 
recorded to have given riſe. Several of them are extant 
at this day, and are too generally known to admit of re- 
iterated deſcription. They excite thoſe ideas which ariſe 
from magnificence of deſign, not from delicacy of exe— 
cution ; and they rather aſtoniſh by their grandeur, than 
pleaſe by their elegance, 

But the taſte for works of uſeleſs bulk and unwieldy 
magnitude.could not long prevail. Some adequate end 
was required to juitify labour and expence, It is natural 

to 
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to ſuppoſe, and the event has verified the conjeRure, that 
ſome of the earlieſt efforts of the art would be devoted 
to religion. The pyramids of Egypt are indeed, with 
great probability, ſuppoſed by Mr. Bryant to have been 
temples. The magnifticence of the temple was well 
adapted to excite ſublime ideas of the. Deity; and it 
ſeems to __ been an carly received opinion, that the 
greatcit human {k11l and induſtry could not be more pro— 
perly EXE ted.” than to d liſplay the glory of O1 nnipotence. 

From the temples of che gods, to palaces and public 
edihces, deugued for general debate, and for judicial and 
legiflative traniactions, the tranſition was eaſy and gra- 
uual. Even in the dwellings of private perſons, the art 
was a&:ipi:yed with minute elegance as well as manzniſ- 
cent ſplendour. As wealth accumulated, and the arts 
improved, it was natural to add to the original objects 
of building, which were convenience and ſafety, ſome 
degree of ornament. When the few wants of nature 
are ſatisfied, and the dangers of a lavage Late removed, 
the reſtleſs mind of man creates artificial objects of de- 
fire. No ſooner are the cravings of neceſſity ſtlenced, 
than the calls of imagination gain attention. Taſte be- 
comes importunate when the animal appetites are at reſt. 
At an advanced period of fcociety, it was not enough that 
the habitation was large, ftrong, and durable: it was 
now required to be not only ſate and commodious, but 
ornamental. All men of liberal and elegant minds, 
whole education, genius, and poſſeſſions, enabled them 
either to deſign or execute, ſoon devoted themſelves to 
the ſtudy of that ſymmetry, and form of beauty, which 
excites pleaſing ſenſations in the mind of man. 

Perſons of this turn, and under circumſtances favour: 
able to its exertion, were, however, in the early ages, 
but thinly ſcattered on the face of the globe. A juſt 
taſte in Architecture was confined, at one time, to the 
comparatively ſmall country of ancient Greece, The 
greater part of mankind continued long in a ſtate of 
barbariſm, and conſequent inſecurity, moſt. unfavour- 
able to the progreſs of elegance and refinement : but 
the inhabitants of antient Greece, formed, perhaps, 
by the partial hand of nature with feelings peculiarly 
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ſuſceptible of every kind of beauty, very early ad- 
vanced the art of building to a degree of perfection, 
which the united intellects of all the civilized world 
have not ſince been able to ſurpaſs. Men have, indeed, 
ſometimes ventured, from motives of vanity or caprice, 
to deviate from theſe models; but have commonly re— 
turned to them ſoon, with a clear conviction of having 
loſt fight of excellence in the purſuit of unneceſſary in- 
novation. 

Perfection has commonly followed invention at a 
long interval; and the beſt productions of art have ſel- 
dom been univerſally, and without exception, well re- 
ceived : but the orders of Architecture, invented by 
the Greeks, have never admitted real improvement by 
alteration, nor have they yet been beheld with diſguſt, 
or diſapprobation, by a ſingle individual. Fancitul 
changes, in the capital of a column, or in trifling em- 
belliſnments, have, indeed, frequently been adopted; 
but though they might pleaſe the vanity of the artiſt, 
and be applauded by his partial admirers, yet have 
they ſeldom given ſatisfaction to the majority of ſpec- 
tators. Ignorance and dulneſs may have viewed the 
Grecian Architecture with an indifference eaſily ac- 
counted for; but every ſenſible mind, though unac- 
quainted with rules, and free from favourable prepoſ— 
ſeſſions, feels itſelf involuntarily toothed and elevated 
by the contemplation of it. Profuſion of ornament, 
and complicated vaſtneſs, have never yet been found 
able to cauſe that effect which is produced by {mple mag- 


uificence. What is ſaid of the Grecian Architecture, is 


to be extended to thoſe additions which the Romans 
made, fo ſimilar to the primitive productions of Greece, 
that I do not ſeparate them as conſtituting different 
ſtyles, but claſs them, for the ſake of ſimplicity, under 
one denomination. | 
Such then is the general charaQeriſtic of Grecian 


Architecture, which, though it originally diſplayed 


that kind of beauty which ſeems, from the univerſality 
of its influence, congenial to the human mind, has 


been, at various times, loſt by diſuſe, corrupted by vi- 


cious taſte, and mutilated by ignorance, To trace it 
in 
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in the progreſs of its revolutions, and to treat with tech- 
nical accuracy of the dimenſions and particular modes 
of alteration, would be to invade the province of the 
architect and hiſtorian. It were to enter upon a detail 
jejune and unintereſting. | pretend not preſumptuoully 
to compole a didaQtic treatiſe, or an hiſtorical diſſertation 
on the ſubject, but merely to expreſs the feelings of an 
elegant, though common ſpectator. 

During that period of literary darkneſs which over- 
ſpread all the nations of Europe, the antient arts, from 
their intimate connection with antient learning, ſeem to 
have teen involved in the general obſcurity. Still, how 
ever, edifices for religious, for civil, for domeſtic pur- 
poſes, were neceſlary ; and the human mind, active cven 
under diſadvantageous circumſtances, invented modes of 
Architecture, of which there exiſted no anticut model in 
Greece or Rome. Of theſe, the learned antigquary i; 
able to diſcriminate the ſpecific differences, and to point 
out with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen, and other 
ſtyles, with all their temporary modification;. The ge- 
neral ſpeQtator, however, includes them all under e the 
name of Gothic Architecture; and, indeed, the great 
reſemblance between them in many of their molt trik- 
ing features, and the common notions oa the ſubject, in 
ſome meaſure juſtify the conſidering them as of the ſame 
tribe, accidentally diverſited by that analogous irregu— 
larity, if we may fo expreſs it, which 1s often viſible in 
the works of art as well as of nature. 

The many venerable monuments which remain in 
our own country, to teltify the magnificence of our an— 
ceſtors, enable every one to form an idea of the Gothic 
ſtyle from actual obſervation : and it mutt be confeſſed, 
that they bear evident marks of great ſkill, great la- 
bour, and great expence. Taſte, fince the builders of 
thoſe times made little pretenſion to what is called a 
pure taſte, and had few opportunities for its improve- 
ment, is not to be looked for in their works, and will, 
indeed, ſeldom be found. To the perfection of a 
building, they ſeem at one time to have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit the appearance of great manual la- 
bour in little decorations, and to dazzle the eye with 
gilding, ſculpture, e. fincry; a Ayle which 
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is called the forid, by thoſe writers who have under- 
taken to diſcriminate with accuracy the various ſpecies 
of Gothic Architecture. That any part could be great 
from its ſimplicity, and beautiful from its want of 
ornament, our ancello;s had little apprehenſion, They 
had neither the models of antiquity before their eyes, 
nor the treatiſes of thoſe philoſophers at hand, who 
have inveſtigated the true cauſes of beauty and ſubli— 
mity. No wonder, therefore, that the maſon and the 
mechanic were ſuffered to diſplay their dexterity in 
fanciful and capricious exertions. Difficulty of execu- 
tion, and the appearance of uncommon labour, were 
often the only criterions of excellence with the ſpecta— 
tor, as well as vwit': the artilt, at a time when neither 
of them had opportunities of cultivating a refined taſte, 
or of forming a ſolid judgment, either by precept or by 
example, 

But the modern ſpectator has unavoidably become fa- 
miliar with the Greek model, and, without any great 
effort, if he is not deficient in natural taſte, acquires 
rules of judging of the fine arts, according to truth 
and ſimplicity. On entering the Gothic abbey, or the 
hall, he is, indeed, ſtruck with ideas of ſolemnity, 
and is conſcious of a gloomy grandeur. The fretted 
roof, the long-drawn aile, the pointed arch, and the 
dim twilight from the narrow window, excite a ſpecies 
of emotions peculiarly adapted to the purpoſes of the 
cathedral, Perhaps, however, the air of antiquity, 
which the Gothic piles of building have by this time 
acquired, has, at leaſt, an equal ſhare in producing 
this effect on the obſerver. When he views the abbey 
merely as a work of Architecture, without admitting 
religious or hiſtorical aſſociations, and without indulg- 
ing the prejudices of the antiquary, perhaps he no 
longer feels himſelf affected with ſurpriſe, or particu- 
larly diſpoſed to devotion. When he looks up with- 
out prejudice, he owns, that however extenlive the 
area, and vaſt the firucture, his attention is drawn oft 
from contemplating the grandeur of the whole, by a 
profufion of little ornaments, whoſe angles oftend the 
eye, and which deſtroy the unity of the object. A 
great multiplicity of ideas cannot ſeverally make a due 

impreſſion, 
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impreſſion, and produce a proper ee, when they ope- 
rate in conjunction. While we ſurvey the complicated 
parts, we negle& the whole; and while we attend to 
the whole, by abſtracting the parts, which is neither an 
eaſy nor an agreeable effort, thoſe laviſh ornaments, of 
which the complicated paris conſiſt, become indifferent 
or diſguſting, becauſe uſeleſs, ſuper lluous, and cumber— 
ſome. Inſtead of cauſing agreeable ſenſations, which 
ought to be a ſubordinate oby & in every building for 


public uſe, ſuch edifices are found to raiſe idea, in 


ſome degree painful, from the diſtraction of mind which 
they occaſion. Meanneſs is often the reſult where ſub- 


limity was expected, and littleneſs appears even in the 


midſt of grandeur. 

Gothic Architecture is often found diſguſting at pre- 
ſent, from a diſproportion or inconſiltency, which, per- 
haps, originally pleaſed. A long and flender pillar 
ſometimes apparently ſupports a weight, which ſeems 
too great for it to bear. This want of ſymmetry renders 
an object highly deformed, which probably, by the ap- 
pearance of extraordinary ſkill, delighted our anceſtors, 
The pointed arch, which, becauſe we have always ſeen 
it uſed in buildings venerable for age and ſanctity, we 
have learned to think peculiarly ſolemn, 1s certainly in 
itſelf unpleaſing and improper. The awkward angle, 
in the vertex, ſtops the rapid courſe of the Jes which 
loves to purſue the line of a circle, or ſemicircle, with— 
out obſtruction. Nor let the ſatisfaction, which is ſome- 
times experienced from a view of it, be thought an un- 
anſwerable objection to the genera! juſtnels of this re- 
mark : for pleaſing ideas, aſſociated with objects un- 
pleaſing, will often communicate their agreeable tinge 
by approximation, and render even de lormity no longer 
ungraceful. A view of the Gothic arch, in the an- 
ti jue pile raiſed by our progenitors, calls to remem- 
brance the generat on» that have preceded us, renews 
the 1dca of ſume hiſtorical fact or celebrated pe rſonage, 
or ju; geſts reflectious on the piety, the zeal, the com- 
parative ingenuity ad our 1 * an: 1 n the 


of the 5 per 0k All, or any of theie ar- 
bitrary aflociations, will give an agrecable air to an ob- 
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jet, which might otherwiſe be contemplated with in- 
diſference or diſguſt. 

The painted window, a ſtriking ornament of our an- 
tient edifices, exhibits a ſpecimen, by which we may 
form a judgment of the general turn of that taſte which 
dictated every other decoration. Glaring colours, ren- 
dered ſtill more glaring by tranſparency, ſeem to have 
conſtituted, in the idea of thoſe who lived a century or 
two ago, the perfection of beauty. Accordingly, they 
viewed with a pleaſure, uncontrolled by the chaſte no- 
tions of modern elegance, the gaudy ſhrine, the glit- 
tering altar, the painted monument, and the embla- 
zoned cieling. Exactneſs of repreſentation, and a farth- 
ful adherence to nature and propriety, were indeed 
wanting ; but their place was amply ſupplied, in the 
ideas of the dark ages, by the glare of dazzling ſplen- 
dour. Perhaps, it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether 
the genuine graces of unadorned nature were at all 
pleaſing to eyes accuſtomed to admire all that was la— 
boricus and artificial, The Medicean Venus would 
probably have had few charms till dreſſed like the lady 
of Loretto. The meretricious ſtaining of the glaſs, 
was commonly preferred to the chaſte colouring of the 
canvas. Such, indeed, is the general preference where 
1ehnement is unknown; and there is no doubt, but 
that an Indian would fet a higher value on the Dutch 
toy that glitters, and awkwardly imitates the human 
ſhape t}.an on the ſtatue of a Phidias, or on the paint- 
ing of an Apelles. No wonder that our anceſtors, at 
a period when they neither ſtudied nature nor the an- 
tients, diſplayed in their works of art the charaQeriſtic 
rrofineis of barbariſm. Finery ſtrikes immediately on 
the perceptive faculties, and a very conſiderable degree 
of civilization muſt have taken place, before the firſt 
ſtrong deciſion of the ſenſes can be ſuperſeded by the 
dictates of a critical delicacy, | 

'The parts of a building, which add to its ſtrength, 
ooght, whenever it is practicable, to contribute to its 
beauty, The vaſt buttreſſes of the Gothic Architecture, 
ſuppoſing that they were neceſſary. to ſupport, which 
however they were not always, are ſeldom thought at 
preſent to conduce to ornament : but that they were 

often 
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often intended to adorn, we may conclude from their 
being applied, where, as ſupports, they are ſuperfluous. 
And indeed, conſidered in this light, they are per- 
fectly conſiſtent with that general taſte, which ſeems 
to have delighted in ſupernumerary appendages, pro- 
vided they conveyed the idea of great labour or dithc ;!- 
ty. In the caſtle, and the fortified wall, they are, in- 
deed, always admitted with good effect, becauie thev 
add to the appearance of ſecurity as well as to rea! 
ſtrength; but in edifices, conlecrated to religion and 
the arts of peace, they occaſion that diſguit to true taſte. 
which reſults from the miſapplication of ſupports and 
embelliſhments. Nor are they of themſelves in the 
leaſt beautiful. They want the rotundity of the co— 
lumn, and the uprightneis of the pilader, and abouud 
with unpleaſing angles. 

The internal ſupports are often no leſs heavy and 
inelegant. Even where there appears a great reſem- 
blance to Grecian Architecture, we find no veiliges of 
Grecian grace. The pillars are prepoſteroully thick, 
and want the due height to render them pleaſing to 
the eye. The baſes, the ſhafts, and the capitals, are 
joined together without ſymmetry, and ſeem not to 
have been conſidered by the artiſts as forming oue 
whole, which, when proportionate,” conſtitutes an ob- 
ject that never yet failed to pleaſe. Mok of the artiſts, 
it is probable, knew not, in an uneniightened age, 
the difference between the Orders; and by blending 
them capriciouſly together, or by omitting ſome of their 
eſſential parts, formed indeed a column, not quite un- 
like the Grecian, but too much diſguiſed and deforme( 
to be recognized among the orders of antiquity, The 
ornaments of the capitals are whimſical and ugly. The 
architrave, the frieze, and the cornice, are preterved in 
a mutilated, fantaſtic, and irregular form. Under thee 
diſadvantages, what liitle there is of the Grecian Ar- 
chitecture yields in beauty to the Gothic, when the 


Gothic appears in its beſt ſtyle, genuine and unmised. 


The. mixture of the two flyles in the ſame building, 
which is not uncommon, never has a good eſſed; ny 
the Gotnie ſpoil} the uniformity of the Grecian, a. d 
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the Grecian renders the Gothic more conſpicuouſly in- 
elegant by the contraſt of its own beauty. 

The darkneſs, remarkable in religious buildings of 
this ſtyle, has been admired as an excellence. It is 
ſaid to throw the mind into that ſerious temper, which 
15 peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of devotion. 
Such an effect it may perhaps produce, in a great de- 
gree, on minds ſubje& to ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, 
or ſtrongly influenced by a warm imagination ; yet, 
why light, one of the moſt glorious — of creation, 
ſhould refrigerate the ardour of religion in the rational 
and diſpaſſionate profeſſor of it, no good reaſon can be 
aſſigned. The imaginations of all men are, however, 
affected by very trivial cauſes; and he knows little of 
human nature, who knows not the power of the ima— 
gination over the ſtrongeſt underſtanding : but it is 
the buſineſs of philoſophy to aſſert the empire of rea- 
ſon over fancy. A religious dimneſs may, perhaps, be 


deemed neceſſary by the bigoted inhabitants of the 


convent and the cloiſter, whoſe minds, it is to be 
feared, are often as dark as their habitations : but light 
is Cheerful, and cheerfulneſs is the diſpoſition of inno- 
cence. If guilt is to be taught to feel contrition by 
the gloomineſs of the temple, it is to be preſumed, that 
the pious ſorrow will be as tranſient as the emotion 
which cauſed it, and which, like other productions of 
the fancy, muſt be of ſhort continuance. That our pre- 
deceſſors had no ſuch end in view we may conclude, 
becauſe the ſmall contracted window is not appropriated 
to the church, but as often obſerved in the Gothic hall, 
palace, and private dwelling. We may fairly infer, 
that the faſhion took its riſe from a defect in taſte and 
judgment, not from a conviction of its peculiar pro— 
Priety in religious houſes; or, perhaps, the. aperture 
Was made ſmall, becauſe glaſs was ſcarce in the early 
ages, and a large opening admitted the inclemency of 
the weather ; but, whatever was the cauſe, one 1s al- 
moſt tempted to ſay, that it was a proof of uncommon 
narrowneſs of mind, to be ſparing of that light which 
the Author of nature has beitowed with a liberality al- 
molt as unbounded as his power, 1 
ut, 
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But, in truth, while we cenſure the contracted taſte, 
we mult applaud the enlarged benevolence and unaf- 
feed piety of our forefathers, The numerous build- 
ings which they conſecrated to learning, however un- 
couth their appearance, have afforded retreats and op- 
portunities f improvement to men, who have been at 
once the ornaments of our nation, and -f mankind. 
Nor were the alms-houſe, and the hoſpital, leis capable 
of adminiſtering comfort and relief to the needy and 
infirm, becauſe built with little grace or ſymmetry : and 
the pious heart has poured forth its animated devotion 
at the rude Gothic ſhrine, with a fervour not to be ſur- 
paſſed in the Grecian temple. The taſte of our anceſ- 
tors 1s, indeed, no longer a pattern for our own : but 
their beneficent virtues will for ever continue proper 
objects of imitation. 

The revival of antient literature was ſoon followed 
by the revival of true taſte. The latter was a natural 
conſequence of the former. By an acquaintance with 
books, the mind was opened, the views enlarged, and 
curioſity excited. Travelling into foreign countries for 
the purpoſes of improvement, as well as of war and 
commerce, became a general practice, and was facili- 
tated by the liberal ſpirit of enquiry, which began 
univerſally to prevail. Our artiſts no ſooner ſaw the 
Grecian and Roman remains of Architecture, than 
they caught the idea of beauty, which they realized at 
their return. The new ftyle of building, as the an- 
tient, at its revival after lying dormant many ages, 
might be called, was immediately compared with that 
which then prevailed, and was preferred to it with in- 
tuitive diſcernment. It wanted only to be ſeen, to be 
admired and adopted. 

And, indeed, its beauties are of ſo peculiar a kind, 
as to ſtrike and pleaſe even the unculuvated mind. Le 
the fabric of the univerſe, it derives much of its gr n 
deur from its ſimplicity. Its ornaments are ch lle, ele- 
gant, captivating, and never ſupeiluous Ihey are 
purpoſely contrived to wear the appoararce of utility, 
and often really contribute to ſuppurt as well az to 
adorn, Many of the molt eſſential parts are, from their 
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ſhape and proportion, as beautiful as thoſe ſpecifically 
termed ornamental, The column of each order, with 
all its appendages, and the ſemi-circular, or elliptical 
arch, without a pointed vertex, ſeem to have ſomething 
inherent in the form of them capable of giving plea- 
ſure to the mind, previouſly to the direction of rules, 
and the diſquiſitions of criticiſm. | 

The paſſion for novelty and ſingularity is, however, 
often found to prefer the new and uncommon, even to 
allowed and eſtabliſhed excellence: and for the gra- 
tification of this inborn avidity of human nature, ab- 
ſurdities, long exploded and relinquithed, are often re— 
vived, and fanciful and monitrous innovations intro- 
duced, It is not therefore ſurpriſing, however culpa- 
ble, that, in oppoſition to the genera] taite of mankind, 
many ſtill admire and labour to reſtore the Gothic Ar— 
chiteQture ; or that, tired of Grecian beauty, they endea- 
vour to import, into northern chmates, a ſtyle which 
they call oriental, but which is often mixed and modi- 
tied with their own groteſque or puerile inventions. In- 
genuity of deſign, ſcill in execution, and rarity of ap- 
pearance, may cauſe even buildings of this fantaftic 
form to excite a tranizent pleaſure among the curious, or 
the uninformed ; but it is to be hoped, that the general 
depravity of taſte, which can render them objects of ge- 
neral approbation, will not ſoon take place. What 
were this, but a preference of darkneſs to light, of de- 
formity to beauty, of barbariſm to refinement ? 

Of a revolution ſo fatal to the fine arts, there is in- 
deed little danger. The ſtandard of taſte, that great 
deſideratum in many of the works of human ingenuity, 
ſeems to be diſcovered and eſtabliſned in Architecture. 
The caprice of a few individuals cannot alter it. Nor 
is it likely to be loſt, till the fame darkneſs, which once 
overſpread antient Greece and Rome, ſhall involve all 
modern Europe ; an event too improbable to be appre- 
hended, but by the viſionary. 

To pleaſe the eye has, in later times, become a col- 
lateral object in the building deſigned for private habi— 
tation, as it ever was in erefting the palace, the ſenate- 
houſe, and che temple: and though the modern methods 

Ct 
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of multiplying the works of original artiſts by ſubſtitut- 
ing ſtucco for ſtone, by caſting in moulds the ornaments 
which were wont to be wrought by the chiſel, and by 
uſing gilding for real gold, have rendered the Grecian 
ſtyle, and a ſtyle of ſplendour, common in buildings 
intended for mean purpoſes ; yet, however miſplaced 
and proſtituted, the Grecian ſtyle ſtill retains intrinſic 
beauty, and ought not to be the leſs eſteemed, when 
it is diſplayed in its proper place by the ingenious 
architect. 

With many ſuch, and their judicious admirers, this 
nation is and has been honoured. It were eaſy to name 
thoſe who would adorn the ſchools: of Greece, and of 
antient and modern Italy; but it 15 totally unneceflary, 
Their ſagacious fellow-citizens have marked their merit 
and their own works will be a monument of their fame 
to late poſterity. 

By the efforts of theſe artiſts, conducted according to 
the moſt graceful taſte, the face of our country 1s daily 
acquiring new beauty. Grace without uſe and folidity 
is, indeed, of little permanent value; but, when united 
with theſe, it commands, by deſerving, oniverſal ap- 
plauſe and eſteem. While, in the preſent age, we be- 
hold numerous and beautiful edifices ariſing on all ſides, 
devoted to the purpoſes of religion, of benevolence, of 
learning, and of liberal enjoyment, we may juſtly con- 
gratulate our own nation, that the happy art is diſco- 
vered and practiſed, of combining elegance with con- 
venience, and rendering ornament conducive to accom- 
modation, and accommodation to ornament. 
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No. LXXX. Aa SHORT SYSTEM OF VIRTUE 
AND HAPPINESS, 


WILL ſuppoſe a virtuous young man forming in 

his mind the principles of his future conduct, and 
uttering the reſult of his rellections in the following 
ſoliloquy : 

„% At the age when I arrive at maturity of reaſon, 
0 J perceive myſelf placed in a world abounding with 
external objects; and ] alſo perceive within me powers 
« and paſſions formed to be powerfully excited and af- 
«« fected with them. I am naturally tempted to inter- 
«© rogate myſelf, what am I? whence came I? and whi- 
«« ther am I going? | 

« With a view to ſatisfy my own enquiries, I con- 
„ ſider others who appear to be juſt like myſelf; 1 
« liſten to the inſtruction of thoſe who have obtained 
«« a reputation for wiſdom ; and I examine, with ſerious 
attention, the volumes in which are written the words 
« of the wiſe. 

« The reſult of the whole enquiry is a ſincere con- 
« yiction, that I am placed here to perform many du- 
« ties, that I originate from a ſupreme Creator, and 
„% that I am going on in the journey of life, to ac- 
„ compliſh ſome of his gracious purpoſes at the cloſe 
« of it, as well as in its progreſs, 

J divide my duty into three parts, according to 
e the ſuggeſtions of my own reaſon, and the inſtruc— 
* tion of books. They conſiſt of the obligations 
«© which I owe to myſelf, to others, and to Him, in 
© whoſe hands are both they aad 1, the great Lord of 
© the univerſe. 


% With reſpect to myſelf, as I conſiſt of two parts, | 


« a body and a mind, my duty to myſelf again ſepa— 
rates itſelf into two correſpondent ſubdiviſions, My 
« body is a machine curioufly organized, and eaſily de- 
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ranged by exceſs and irregularity, When diſturbed in 
its c2conomy, it ſubjects me to pain, and diſables me 
from all neceilary and pleaſant exertion. I owe it 
therefore to myſelf, to taſte the cup, and partake the 
banquet, and gratify my ſenſes, no further than thoſe 
I:mits which are obviouſly preſcribed by reaſon and 
experience. I further learn from the religion of my 
country, that my body 1s the temple of the holy 
ſpirit, To pollute it with preſumptuous tranſprel- 
ſion cannot but be blaſphemy ; to devote myſelf to 
gluttony, drun kenneſs, and de *Dauchery, 15at once 
to deade: the growing energies of ſpiritual life, and 
to weaken and dell: 05 the ſubordinate yet neceſſary 
parts of me, my animal and material fabric; it is to 
ſhorten life, and to diſable me from performing its 
duties while it continues. 
* But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing to high 
improvements by culture, and of linking to a brutal 
ſtupidity by negle&t, I will make uſe of all the 
advantages of education, Iwill devote my hours of 
leiſure to reading and refletion. Elegant letters, 
as well as uſeful ſcience, ſhall claim my attention; 
for all that tends to polith the mind, tends alſo to 
ſweeten the temper, and to mitigate the remains of 
natural ferocity. 
% My mind, as well as my body, is greatly con- 
cerned in avoiding intemperance. Eating to exceſs 
clouds its brightneſs, blunts its edge, and, as it 
were, drags it down to all the grofſneſ⸗ of mate- 
riality. Intemperate drinking not only reduces it 
at the time of its immediate influence to a ſtate of 
brutality, but gradually deſtroys all its vigour, The 
ſenſual indulgences in general, when they are in- 
ordinate and exceſſive, de baſe, corrupt, and brutalize. 
Their delights are tranſient, and their pains ſevere and 
of long duration. 
* Inftead then of running into the danger of tempta- 
tion durin:: the ardour of my youth, | will fly from 
the conflict, in which my own paſſions are fure to fight 
againſt, and will probably betray me to the enemy. 
I ſee, indeed, thouſands purſuing pleaſurc; and pro- 
A felling 
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«« feſſing to have found it in perfection in the haunts of T 
„% debauchery. But I fee them but for a little while. «c 
© Like the ſilly inſect that flutters with delight around T 
„the taper, they ſoon receive ſome fatal injury in their 
„ minds, their perſons, or their fortunes, and drop in 40 
«« irrecoverable ruin. Alas! I am too much inclined 20 
* to vice, from the depravity of my nature, and the T 
violence of my paſhons, I will not add fuel to 6c 
«« the fire, nor increaſe the violence of that natural 10 
«« tempeſt within me, which of itſelf is ſufficient for 40 
my deſtruction. T 
*« But, at the ſame time, I will not be a cynic. The « 
«© world abounds with innocent enjoyments. The kind 
«© God of nature intended that I ſhould taſte them. — 66 
„ But moderation is eſſential to true pleaſure. My own cc 
experience, and the experience of mankind from their « 
* origin, has declared, that whenever pleaſure exceeds 0 
*© the bounds of moderation, it is not only highly in- cc 
« jurious, but diſguſtful. In order to enjoy pleaſure, «c 
« I ſee the neceſſity of purſuing ſome buſineſs with at- 
« tention. The viciſſitude is neceſſary to excite an ap- «c 
«« petite and give a reliſh, Nay, the very performance e 
4 of buſineſs with ſkill and ſucceſs, is attended with a 40 
« deiightful ſatisfaction, which few boalted pleaſures cc 
« are able to counter. « 
While I take care of myſelf, of my health, of my 6 
„ improvement in morals and underſtanding, I will 70 
* not harbour. pride, or look down with ſuperciliouſ- 0 
© neſs or ill- nature on thoſe who live, as it were, at cc 
„random, and why» acknowledge no other guide of 6 
„their conduct, but the ſudden impulſe of a tempo- 160 
„ .rary inclination. With all my improvements and cc. 
„ endeavours, I ſhall ſtill feel imperfections enough cc , 
* to humble me. Candour and humility are ſome « 
„ of the leaſt fallible marks of ſound ſenſe and ſincere 40 
virtue. I ſhall have ſufſicient employment in cor- « 
„ recting myſelf; nor ſhall I preſume to cenſure others, c 
« unleſs my proſeſſion or relative ſituation renders it bs. 4 
«my duty. 40 
„ My duty to myſelf is, indeed, intimately connected 6 4 
« with my duty to others. By preſerving the facultics « t 
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of my mind and body, and by improving them to 
e the utmoſt, I am enabled to exert them with eſfect in 
*« the ſervice of ſociety. 

„ am connected with others by the ties of con- 
„% ſanguinity and friendſhip, and by the common bond 
of partaking in the ſame humanity. As a ſon, I 
„ ſhall be tender and dutiful; as a brother, uniformly 
„ affectionate; as a huſband, faithful and friendly; as 
* a father, kind and provident; as a man, benevo- 
„ lent to men in whatever circumſtances, and however 
ſeparated from me by country, religion, or govern- 
«© ment, 

* But univerſal benevolence muſt not be an inac- 
„tive principle. If it proceed not to real benefi- 
*« cence, I fear it will have more in it of oſtentation 
« than of fincerity. I will then prove its ſincerity 
„by doing good, and removing evil of every kind, as 
far as my abilities allow me, and my influence ex- 
« tends, 

„But before I pretend to generoſity, I will be 
*« ſtrictly juſt, Truth Nall regulate my words, and 
© equity my actions. If ] am engaged in a profeſ- 
„% ſion, I will do the duties of it; if in merchandize, 
« I will take no advantage of the Ignorant, nor de- 
« baſe my character, nor wound my conſcience, for 
© the ſake of lucre. In all my intercourſe with ſo— 
* ciety, I will recollect that heavenly precept of doing 
* to others as I wiſh they ſhould to me, and will en- 
% deavour to obey it. I may, I certainly ſhall of- 
„ fend ſrom the violence of my paſſions, the weakneſs 
« of my judgment, the perverſeneſs of my will, and 
from miſtake and miſapprehenſion. But while kee 
te the evangelical rule in view, and fincerely labour to 
« conform to it, I ſhall ſeldom commit ſuch offences 
« againſt others, as will be either permanently or 
„deeply injurious, 

“With reſpect to my duty to my Creator, I derive 
„ an argument in favour of religion, from the feelings 
* of my own boſom, ſuperior to the moit elaborate 
© ſubtilties of human ingenuity. In the hour of dif- 
© treſs, my heart as naturally flies for ſuccour to the 
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Deity, as when hungry and thirſty I ſcek food and 
water! or when weary, repoſe. In religion I look 
for comfort, and in religion I always find it, Devo- 
tion ſupplies me with a pure and exalted pleaſure. It 
elevates my ſoul, and teaches me to look down with 
a proper contempt upon many objects which are 
eagerly ſought, but which end in miſery, In this 
reſpect, and in many others, it effects, in the beſt and 


moit compendious method, what has been in vain_ 


pretended to by proud philoſophy. 

And in ſclecting a mode or peculiar ſydem of re- 
Iigion, I ſhall conſider what that was, in which my 
father lived and died. I find it to have been the re- 
ligion of Chriſt. TIT examine it with reverence, I en- 
counter many difficulties; but, at the {ame time, I 
feel within me an internal evidence, which, uniting 
its force with the external, forbids me to diſpelieve. 
When involuntary doubts ariſe, I immediately filence 
their importunity by recollecting the weakneſs of my 
judgment, and the vain preſumption of haſtily decid- 
ing on the moſt important of all ſubjects, againſt ſuck 
powerful evidence, and againſt the major part of the 
civilized world. 

«« I will learn humility of the humble Jeſus, and 
gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines and glo- 
rious offers, which his benign religion reaches 
out to all, who ſincerely ſeek them by prayer and 
penitence. , 

„In vain ſhall the conceited philoſophers, whom 
faſhion and ignorance admire, attempt to weaken 
my belief, or undermine the principles of my mo- 


rality. Without their aid, I can be ſufficiently 


wicked, and ſufficiently miſerable. Human lite 
abounds with evil. I will ſeek balſams for the 
wounds of the heart in the ſweets of innocence, and 
in the conſolations of religion. Virtue, I am con- 
vinced, 1s the nobleſt ornament of humanity, and 
the ſource of the ſublimeſt and the ſweeteſt pleaſure ; 
and piety leads to that peace, which the world, and 
all that it poſſeſſes, cannot beſtow. Let others enjoy 
the pride and pleaſure of being called R 
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deiſts, ſcepties; be mine the real, unoſtentatious qua- 
4 lities of the honeſt, humble, and charitable Chriſtian. 
« When the gaudy glories of faſhion and of vain phi- 
loſophy ſhall have withered like a ſhort-lived flower, 
% ſincere piety and moral honeſty ſhall flouriſh as the 
« cedar of Lebanon. 
„ But I repreſs my triumphs. After all my improve- 
ments, and all my pantings for perfect on, 1 ſhall ſtill 
be greatly defective. Therefore, to whatever degree 
of excellence I advance, let me never forget to ſhew 
to others that indulgence, which my infirmities, my 
errors, and my voluntary miſconduct, will require 
both from them and from mine, and their Almighty 
< and molt mercitul Father.“ 
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No. LXXXI. oN THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY 
OF EXCITING PERSONAL MERIT AND MANLY 
VIRTUE, IN A TIME OF PUBLIC BISTRESS 
AND DIFFICULTY. 


HE dignity and rational happineſs of human na- 
ture are always proportionate to its real improve— 
ments. Moral inſtruction can never be ſap-rfluous or 
un ſeaſonable; for human virtue, like the licne of Syſi- 
phus, has a continual tendency to roll down the hill, 
and requires to be forced up again by the never-ceaſing 
efforts of ſucceeding moraliſts. | 
But with reſpect to the influence of virtue on the pro- 
ſperity of a ſtate; it is certain, that emergencies ariſe, 
when extraordinary degrees of it, throughout the whole 
body of the people, are peculiarly neceſſary. National 
adverſity, like adveriity in private life, prohibits the in- 
dulgence of à ſupine indolence, and calls for the moſt 
energetic activity. Virtues which have lain dormant, 
like arms in the arſenal, during the ſoft ſeaſon of peace 
and plenty, muſt be brought forth to be, as it were, 
brightened and ſharpened in the day of diſtreſs. And 


perhaps 
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perhaps no time could demand them more loudly than 
when the nation was at once engaged in war with four 
different and formidable powers, and divided at home 
by violent diſſentions. 

Ihe ftrength of empire conſiſts in the ſpirit of its 
members, and not altogether in its poſſeſſions and pecu- 
niary reſources. But how is that ſpirit to be rouſed or 
properly directed? The underſtanding muſt be enlight- 
ened, the ideas elevated, the heart enlarged. Ignorance, 
avarice, and luxury, render men indifferent under what 
form of government, or in what ſtate of ſociety they live, 
They ſuperinduce a weakneſs and a meanneſs, which, 
for the ſake of gratification or intereſt, rejoices to ſub- 
mit to the ſceptre of abſolute power. 

Liberty, without which we might almoſt venture 
to repine at our exiſtence as an uſeleſs and a bane- 
ful gift of God, cannot be underſtood or valued, and 
conſequently will not be duly ſupported, without a 
competent iar- of improvement moral and intellectual. 
The vain, the vicious, and the mercenary, ſeldom ex- 
tend their cares beyond themſelves; and the ignorant 
plebeian, though he may vociferate the word Liberty in 
a riot, knows not how to give it an effectual ſupport. 
Alas! what avails empty breath when oppoled to a bay- 
onet or a bullet? Nothing but a ſteady, firm, ſyſtematic, 
and unihaken oppoſition to the encroachments of thoſe, 


to whom fortune has given power, and nature an in- 


clination to abuſe it, can ſecure thoſe bleſſings to our 
children, for which a Hampden and a Sydney bled. 
The glorious hberties of an Engliſhman, ſuch as the 
right of trial by juries, a participation of the legiſlature, 
the freedom of the preſs, and the privilege of ſpeaking, 
_ aQtivg, and thinking, without arbitrary controul, are ſuch 
as reader England, in compariſon with ſome neighbour- 
ing nations, a terreſtrial paradiſe ; but yet they are ad- 
vantages too remote to affect the ſenſual and ſelf— 
intereſted, and too complicated to be completely un- 
derſtood, or rationally valued, by a groſs and unculti- 
vated underſtanding. 

I venture then to aſſert, that the writer, who effec- 
tually recommends pure morals, maaly virtues, and the 


culture of the intellectual powers, by a liberal and vir— 
tuous 
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tuous education, not only ſerves the cauſe of learning, 
morality, and religion, but effects political good, of a 
ſpecies the moſt permanent and ſubſtantial. His la- 
bours tend to advance the members of his ſociety to all 
the perfection of which humanity is ſuſceptible He 
enlightens their underſtandings, that they may ſee the 
great and ſolid objects of public good; and he emboldens 
their hearts to purſue it like men—like men, not ſuch as 
grovel on the earth in modern Greece and modern Italy, 
in Aſia, Africa, and South America, but ſuch as oppoſed 
a Xerxes in the ſtraits of Thermopylz, waged war with a 
Philip, or put an end to the ambition of a Tarquin and 
a Cæſar. 

The noble love of liberty, which warmed the boſoms 
of theſe men, was not the mean offspring of envy and 
malice, nor of a proud and peeviſh oppoſition to the rul- 
ing. powers, whatever they might be; but it was ac- 
quired in the ſchools cf rigid diſcipline and ſublime 
philoſophy. It was accompanied with ſingular gravity 
of manners, and dignity of ſentiment. Now Jet us 
ſuppoſe a nation, in which thoſe, who have mot inilu- 
ence in its government, are become, through a general 
and faſhionable depravity, gameſters, debauchecs, ad- 
dicted to ſordid intereſt, to luxury, to vanity, to incur- 
ring debt without a proſpe& or an intention to repay : 
can any thing like the virtue of Leonidas or Brutus 
ſubſiſt in ſuch men? Will they, in an extremity, be 
ready to ſacrifice for the public their eſtates, their places, 
their penſions, their expectations, which furniſh them 
with their chief good, ſelfiſh gratifications? Will they 
not rather rejoice to be dependent on a court, which is 
able to gratify their vanity, ſupply their pleaſures, and 
reward their meaneſt ſubmiſſion? Such men, were 10 
improbable an event to take place as the conquelt of 
England by France, would be the firſt to crouch to the 
Grand Monarque, and would even rejoice to convert 
the land of liberty into the land of eſfeminate pleaſure 
and apiſh graces. | 

From the molt impartial review of hiſtory, and from 
conſiderations on the nature of man, I am convinced, 
that good morals and intellectual improvement are eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to the exiſterce of civil liberty, and 

to 
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to the continuance of national proſperity. At a time 
then, when both liberty and proſperity are endangered, 
exhortations to virtue, and every excellence, at which 
an ingenuous nature can aſpire, are peculiarly ſeaſon- 
able. They brace the nerves and ſinews of the body 
politic, and enable 1t to lift the arm with irreſiſtible 
vigour. They add ſtrength to the foundation of empire, 
ſo that the aflaults of united nations ſhall not ſhake the 
noble fabric, | 

In this view, and under theſe circumſtances, I cannot 
help thinking, that even my lucubrations may be in ſome 
meaſure uſeful to my countrymen. It has been my inva- 
riable object to enlighten their underſtandings, to exalt 
and improve their nature, to aſcertain and vindicate thei; 
rights as men and as members of a ſociety, and to tcac!; 
them to pay n » implicit ſubmiſſion but to truth, reaſog, 
law, their conſcience, and their God. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


